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_Sucu a series of papers as this carries its | the controversial spirit need be suspected if 
aim upon its face; and as this is explana- | a few words are here quoted from a critic who 
tory, descriptive and, so far as may be in a | objected to the predecessor of this article as 
general way, critical, nothing that savors of | “ vicious and petty.” A criticism upon a 
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magazine article has generally one merit, 
however perfunctory : it is apt to express the 
thought of the writer with a frankness un- 
obscured by any circumlocution, and is 


entitled to attention in proportion to the | 


writer’s dignity and position. ‘The critic 
here referred to being in these respects un- 
exceptionable, I take it, is worth listening to 


when he says: “ A writer who commiserates | 


the state of American art at a time when 
the Church and Kensett represented it, has 
little claim to respect for his opinion.” 
Those of us who, if not, as he says a little 
loosely, “disciples (at a long interval) of 
impressionism,” are at least fonder of 


“ impressionism ” than of “ literalism,” need, | 


it may be, to be halted and compelled to 
give the countersign more frequently than 
of late we have been asked to do. If it is 
a little disconcerting to find an objecting 
laudator temporis acti when we had fancied 
the debris substantially cleared away and 
that the question now concerned the best 
means of progression, there is still consola- 
tion in the reflection that the danger of over- 
confidence, of having the thing all one’s 
own way, heretofore pointed out, is not, 
after all, so imminent. Nothing can so 
convince one of the fact that there is yet 
much ground to be cleared as regards art in 
America, nothing can be so salutary a warn- 
ing of the wisdom of “going slow” in the 
presence of a community “ where every one 
has some culture and where superiorities 
are discountenanced” as an authoritative 
statement that “a writer who commiserates 
the state of American art at a time when ¢he 
Church and Kensett represented it, has 
little claim to respect for his opinion.” This 
is another thing from saying: “ The picture 
of Duveneck by Chase is an impertinence, 
whether painted or engraved; and young 
Church’s grotesqueries do not demand seri- 
ous notice as art.” 

A writer who employs that tone may 
not be esteemed a delicate judge of “im- 
_pertinences,” but, after all, his meaning is 
clear, and whether or no Mr. Chase’s 
“ Duveneck ” is pictorially complete, and 
Mr. Church’s “After the Rain” pretty and 
graceful or only trivial, is a detail. Whether 
or no fe Church and Kensett, however, 
are to be considered great painters, whether 
or no their art is so admirable as to sur- 
pass that of any of “ these disciples of im- 
pressionism ”—such as Mr. Eakins, possi- 
bly, or Mr. Eaton!—is so far from being a 
detail as to be the essential point at issue, 
since there is, it seems, something essential 
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still at issue. There can be no doubt that 
| the Church and Kensett still have a large 

following, and the sequence from this cir. 
| cumstance is logical: it must be admitted 
that the art of the “ new men” is not yet as 
triumphant as it has been rather hastily, 
perhaps, assumed to be. And any one w ho 
has kept abreast of the times lately and has 
witnessed the surprising vogue of the new 
| men, has certainly been in danger of for. 

getting that, besides the painters interested 
| and the connoisseurs to whom stock potivns 
| are precious, there does exist, among consery- 
ative people whose familiarity with pictures 
is out of all proportion to their suscept- 
ibility to art, a considerable number who 
| may be called the céentelle of Church and 
Kensett. This is equivalent to saying that 
there are many people who have not yet 
taken the first step toward understanding the 
aims, to say nothing of appreciating the 
accomplishment, of the new men. And as 
their aim and accomplishment are here in 
question, it is important to think of this, and 
to be reminded that some consideration of 
the art of Church and Kensett to this end is 
not as idle as some of us had supposed, is a 
service for which acknowledgment is due. 
The critic referred to, it should be borne in 
mind, does not speak for himself simply; 
the temper of what he says betrays his con- 
sciousness of weighty and, perhaps, some- 
what impervious backing. 

It is not difficult to see differences be- 
tween the work of Mr. Church and that 
of the late Mr. Kensett ; that of the latter 
is of a superior genuineness, it is in general 
quite unaffected, it has little that is theatric 
about it,—it is less pronounced, less striking, 
less brilliant. Mr. Church is fond of paint- 
ing the splendors of the Andes; Mr. Ken- 
sett was content with the placidity of Lake 
George. Mr. Church inclines to volcanoes; 
Mr. Kensett to nooks and dells and reaches 
of pleasant country ;—a modern Plutarch, 
indeed, could find grounds for various not 
too subtle antitheses of this sort in a con- 
trast of the two. There was, undoubtedly, 
a good deal that was pleasing in Mr. Ken- 
sett’s landscapes. They were rather pale 
in color, rather unintellectually simple 1 
design, in no way impressive—altogether 
attuned to a minor key. But they had a 
certain wholesomeness and even a soit 
vivacity that set them in advance of most 
work that was contemporary with them, 
and enabled them to be of a real advantage 
at the time when their vogue was greatest. 
Mr. Church’s vogue, however, has never 
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been of service to the best interests of Amer- 
ican art; it has, on the contrary, in the 
opinion of many people, done a subtle injury 
to these. The essence of his art is theatn- 
cality; its effort definitely, distinctly, one 
may even say professedly, to excite an order 
of admiration whose chief constituent is 


wonder. So far as we know, before Mr. 


Church no painter had ventured to treat | 


nature in this way. There is probably noth- 
ing in any of her aspects the reproduction 
of which he would regard as too ambitious 
a task. In Turner’s most theatrical land- 
scapes there is a decorative and dramatic 
purpose at the enforcement of which nature 
may be said to assist; Mr. Church has, 
in a sort, laid in wait for her, entrapped 
her into throwing aside for the moment 
her simplicity, serenity, solemnity, even her 
gandeur, in order to indulge whatever 
propensities for pure display she may 
have. 

The difference between Mr. Church’s 
report of nature and Mr. Bierstadt’s is 
plainly one of degree; and if the fame of 
Mr. Bierstadt is more evidently in decadence 
than Mr. Church’s, it is because the former 
has, one is tempted to say, carried the 


joke too far; it cannot be so very long 
before people about whose care for art 
there is nothing perfunctory will make the 
same discovery in the instance of Mr. 


Church. Nevertheless, it is not to be for- 
gotten that he exhibits in comparison with 
Mr. Bierstadt a certain conservatism, both 
mental and technical, which accounts for 
the superior esteem in which he is held, 
and makes it as possible for persons of in- 
telligence—with a bias for that sort of thing 
—to protest admiration of his work as it is 
difficult to assign stark reasons for disapprov- 
ing it. His cleverness is indisputable, and 
his powers of technical imitation unques- 
tionably great ; and this is more evident than 
the mechanical direction which the former 
takes (it is totally unlike the mental alert- 
ness of the “ Fortunistes,” for example), and 
the unsatisfactory result of his exercise of the 
latter. ‘This is the world of Mayence hams 
and not of butterflies’ wings, a clever French- 
man once said, and, accordingly, when 
formerly Mr. Church exhibited a work of 
panoramic gorgeousness, marked by great 
cleverness and intensity of illusion, in a gal- 
lery from which the daylight was carefully 
excluded, and in which an impressive still- 
hess was broken only by the hushed whis- 
pering of the attendants and the spectators, 
itcould scarcely fail to create a sensation. 





It could hardly be that the subsidence 
of this sensation should not be gradual, 
and that “The River of Light,” now at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the 
“ Chimborazo ” at the Lenox Library Gal- 
lery, should not find admirers who have 
never seen “ The Heart of the Andes.” 

No one could ask for a better test of Mr. 
Church’s art than these two pictures now 
afford to any one interested in the matter, 
and, for reasons already assigned, it is an 
interesting matter. No better instances could 
be found of the kind of painting which 
that of the new men distinctly is not. To 
any one who finds either of them capable 
of stirring the emotions as profoundly as it 
is legibly and somewhat defiantly stamped 
upon them that they hope to do, there is cer- 
tainly nothing to be said; he is clearly for- 
tunate in his enjoyment if he considers 
enjoyment the end of fine art and is undis- 
turbed by Saint-Beuve’s criterion, namely, 
the reasonableness of one’s pleasure. Any 
one to whom they prove alittle unsatisfactory, 
who receives no sensations from them be- 
yond perplexity at his failure to receive any, 
will find it more or less profitable to recall 
one or two cardinal principles of art, and, 
using these as points de repere, to examine 
anew “ The River of Light,” say, without 
any scientific strictness, but freely and sim- 
ply. Painting is certainly a language of 
itself, and those who use it may use it to 
express their own ideas and emotions, or 
to translate the ideas and emotions of the 
language of nature. One of the most un- 
compromising realists among living writers 
upon art, calls landscape-painting “The 
expression of one’s emotions in the pres- 
ence of nature.” This is addressed to 
Frenchmen, however, and in France there 
is a great fund of criticism upon these mat- 
ters which renders it unnecessary to make 
minute explanations at every step. With 
us it may seem like a dangerous concession 
to “ idealization,” though it occurs in a book 
written mainly as a protest against classic- 
ism. But, throwing aside everything which 
relates to a painter’s direct personal ex- 
pression, and considering only his interpret- 
ation, his translation, of nature, it is manifest 
that literal reproduction is satirically insuf- 
ficient. It is, indeed, out of the question, 
since the relation of the microcosm to the 
macrocosm is one of correspondence, and 
not of equivalence. An attempt at exact 
imitation is sure to result in a libel. In art, 
at least, the axiom that the whole is equal to 
the sum of all its parts has no absolute 
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force whatever, and even if it were possible 
to reproduce in painting the actual details 
of the natural scene or object it essays to 
translate, the something that exists beyond 
the sum of these would still prove elusive. 
For a good translation, a translation that is 
not a libel, the sympathetic personality of 
the translator is absolutely indispensable. 
There must be a personal quality in the 
most literal “ study from nature” to make 
it different from a photograph, and it must 
be sympathetic to make the painter superior 
to the camera. “The real question is,” 
said Mr. Matthew Arnold of Mr. Newman’s 
“ Homer,” “not whether he has given us 
full change for the Greek, but 4ow he gives 
us our change ; we want it in gold and he 
gives it us in copper.” That is exactly ap- 
plicable to the painting of nature. Some- 
thing in the technique of a painter, some 
artistic quality of his own which informs 
his handiwork and stamps him a proficient 
in his own language, as well as a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the subject he is 
treating, is requisite before even a bit of 
still-life can be made interesting. Bearing 
these things in mind, what one should ask 
himself about such imitative painting as 
“The River of Light,” judging it by its 
own standards, is, first, whether it gives full 
change for the natural scene it attempts to 
interpret, and, secondly, whether, if it does, it 
gives it in gold or in copper. The observer 
who notes the expenditure of force upon de- 
tails, the emphasis with which certain trop- 
ical leaves and stems are accentuated, the 
insistence upon certain obvious points, such 
as the sun’s blazing reflection, the general 
keying-up of contrasts, the frankness which 
characterizes the illusion of the whole, will 
be apt to answer both these questions ad- 
versely. And reflecting upon the attitude 
which the painting of such a scene evinces, 
as well as the character of its treatment, he 
will further be apt to ask himself wherein 
this art, which has had so great a vogue, 
which is marked by so much mechanical 
cleverness and whose illusion is so perfect 
to so many minds, differs from the art of the 
scene-painter.. “ The River of Light” is a 
magnificent drop-curtain. A drop-curtain 
may be the work of incontestable genius ; it 
may have a thousand merits, and we have 
said no more about them here because they 
are so evident to all admirers of Mr. 
Church ; it is simply not painting. It is 
probably not unfair to treat Mr. Church’s 
work as imitative art solely. So far as we 
know, he has never attempted to illustrate 








M. Véron’s definition of landscape-painting 
above referred to ; and the only instance of 
anything so hostile to the spirit of American 
art (at the time when he and Mr. Kensett 
represented it) as “ idealization ” that we re. 
member is the curiously characteristic one 
of the “ Aigean Sea,” one of his latest and 
most important canvases, which represents, 
as in a Titan’s goblet, a geographical mi- 
crocosm of those famous shores, by means of 
the simple expedient of placing in an ideal 
juxtaposition the really wide-apart objects 
to be found there. : 
More palpable examples of precisely the 
opposite of all this could not be found, per- 
haps, than the work of Mr. Fuller and Mr. 
Thayer, both of whom are engaged in “ the 
expression of emotion in the presence of 
nature,” and both of whom have a tech- 
nique which gives to their interpretation of 
nature an interest and distinction unknown 
to literally imitative art. They are thoroughly 
dissimilar in many, if not in most respects, 
but nevertheless association of them is nat- 
ural on account of the distinctly poetic aim 
of each, and the serious qualification which 
both of them render necessary in a judg- 
ment which accuses the new men gen- 
erally of a lack of charm. Mr. Fuller is so 
far from being a young painter, even in the 
degree in which the oldest of those here con- 
sidered is justly to be called young, that he 
is a veteran of art ; but there was, we believe, 
a long period during which he painted noth- 
ing, and, at all events, his appearance here 
two or more years ago had all the force of 
a début. Mr. Thayer, on the other hand, is 
among the youngest of the new men, and if 
it be admitted that the tie which connects 
his work and that of Mr, Fuller’s 1s not 
wholly fancied, the leaning which the two 
have toward each other not only suggests 
the reality and dignity of their common 
attitude toward art, but indirectly testifies 
to the rather surprising singularity of this 
among the new men; it would occur to no 
one to associate them if the quality known 
as ideality were more generally illustrated by 
these. Mr. Fuller, at all events, it will 
not be denied, has a marked individuality, 
and—which is perhaps another thing—in 
his manner of expressing it a marked 
originality. He completely puzzled the 
first Academy hanging committee which 
had to decide upon the comparative merit 
of his pictures. Probably they were so dif- 
ferent from anything theretofore submitted 
to Academy Exhibitions as to appear 
rather flagrant; the result being, at any 
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AUTUMN AFTERNOON IN BERKSHIRE. 


rate, that his “ Turkey Pasture” was hung on | 


the third line, and its companion over a door, 
if we remember rightly. Even in these 
positions, however, they made an impression 
and got talked about, not only by that por- 
tion of the public whose appetite for any- 
thing sensational is quite as eager as it is 
fastidious, but by persons of discernment and 
knowledge, the painters themselves, of course, 
being included in such a category. And since 
that time, accordingly, Mr. Fuller’s canvases 
have been treated at the Academy as well as 
elsewhere with the consideration to which, if 
they were not to be utterly scouted, it was 
plan they were entitled. None of them 
have conspicuously surpassed these first 
works, to our mind, though the “ Romany 
Girl” and the “ And She was a Witch,” ex- 
hibited last year at the Academy, are far more 
ambitious. Not that they are marked by 
a pretension made palpable by an evident 
falling short of accomplishing their intention. 
On the contrary, Mr. Fuller is quite capable 
of conceiving a picture in a large way and 
of executing it with a directness that may 
have blemishes, but avoids short-comings 
very successfully. Indeed, if the witch pict- 
we is more successful than the “ Romany 
Gil,” and it probably is, it is due to its supe- 


(ABBOTT H. THAYER.) 


rior dignity as a conception, and the ease 


with which this is sustained. How engag- 
ing the “ Romany Girl” is, those who have 
seen it will remember, and those who have 
not will be able very adequately to appre- 
ciate from the sympathetic engraving of it 
here printed ; it is sweet, frank, picturesque, 
excellently composed and thoroughly simple. 
Thequality of the other picture, however, per- 
haps no reproduction could quite adequately 
convey. It is one of the best instances we 
have ever had in America-of the just presen- 
tation of what is morally dramatic, without 
having this for the sole, or, perhaps, even the 
main pictorial motive of the work. An ac- 
cused woman is being taken from her house 
among the pines by the officers of colonial 
fanaticism, and another, entering the door, is 
looking around at the disappearing figures. 
The observer can make his own tragedy out 
of it, imagine the short trial and swift con- 
demnation of the unhappy victim of Puritan 
superstition, and fancy the psychological 
perplexities of the young woman left behind, 
a daughter of the witch, possibly, and yet 
too much a daughter of the time as well to 
be able to persuade herself of her mother’s 
innocence. Nothing of this appears, and to 
refer to a picture the imaginings of which it 
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is only the occasion and not the cause at all 
is a mistake, which is not the more excus- 
able because it is so common. What does 
appear is precisely what an analogous natural 
scene would present, refined and heightened, 
of course, by the painter’s art, but in no 
radical regard contradictory to natural 
conditions. 

This is the way in which tragedy has now 
come to be treated in art; and it is a great 
change from the days of classicism. In 
painting, as well as in literature, one of the 
changes wrought by what is so widely 
known and perhaps so little understood as 
“modern realism” consists in stimulating 
the imagination instead of in satisfying the 
sensibility. The main idea has ceased to 
be as obviously accentuated and its natural 
surroundings are given their natural place ; 
there is less expression and more suggestion ; 
the artist’s effort is expended rather upon per- 
fecting the ensemble, noting relations, taking 
in a larger circle; a complexity of moral 
elements has taken the place of the old 
simplicity whose multifariousness was almost 
wholly pictorial. This, at all events, seems 
the direction which the artistic tendency of 
the time has taken. Philosophers may find 


it a fruitful topic for speculation ; if the age 


is, as it is frequently called (both by those 
who seem to have the fas and those who 
are most poignantly jealous of them), mate- 
rialistic, its art must share the general bent 
so far as it may without ceasing to be art; 
and we are undeniably more careful about 
offending against natural laws, on the one 
hand—Kaulbach’s picture at the Metro- 
politan Museum, for example, jars on one 
as an anachronism—and, on the other, 
more given to searching for the supernat- 
ural iz nature, to speak paradoxically, 
instead of through it or beyond it, than 
our ancestors. Instead of a landscape as 
a background to a Holy Family, and having 
no pertinence but an artistic one, we have 
Corot’s “ Orpheus,” in which the mysterious 
Dawn is so subtly significant in earth and 
sky and trees that the figure has no 
value as a personification, but is itself so 
permeated with the invisible natural forces 
at play about it as to blend with the land- 
scape whatever spiritual individuality it may 
have possessed before the dusk began to 
grow into daylight. That is why Corot 
seems to me the greatest painter of our 
time, because he best represents what the 
spirit of the time has to express in plastic 
art, without vain attempts to recover an ideal 
of entrancing beauty, but now indisputably 
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grown vague and unreal to us, and without 
surrendering anything to the vice, the de. 
fect corresponding to the excellence, of our 
own ideal—the defect of material detail, 
Any one who will compare the moral treat. 
ment of Mr. Fuller’s witch picture with Corot’s 
“ Les Gaulois,” now to be seen in the city, jn 
which “es Gaudois play the same relative par 
that Mr. Fuller’s figures do, will appreciate the 
connection between all this and the picture 
which suggested it. The “And She was a 
Witch” may seem to be of more value than 
it really is because it represents so admirably 
so admirable an artistic attitude. But 
though that is, after all, the main thing, and 
with it we could consent to forego certain 
less important excellences, these latter are 
present, too, in more than respectable force, 
and if the subject had been a less forbidding 
one, one reflects, the picture might have 
been great. Charming as the “ Romany 
Girl” is, it is on distinctly a lower plane, 
—the plane of Mr. Fuller’s “ Quadroon” in 
the last Academy Exhibition,—though it isa 
success, whereas the last is more or less of a 
failure. 

The defects of Mr. Fuller’s qualities are 
evident enough. Occasionally his strong 
individuality becomes eccentricity, and the 
most prominent feature of his work now 
and then remains on acquaintance what it 
seemed, perhaps, at the first glance,—his 
manner, namely. Occasionally, too, one is 
conscious of the wish that he were less con- 
tent with his somewhat monotonous palette. 
At such times there is about it a certain 
vagueness and spectrality that he shares 
with Mr. Thayer. And in our view these 
qualities are much more at home with Mr. 
Thayer, who reveals in them possibilities of 
delicate suggestiveness, indeed, which most 
of us have never suspected, and which in- 
peratively demand an unaffected sympathy 
in whomsoever would illustrate them. It is 
difficult to think of affectation in connection 
with Mr. Thayer’s work; it is, in its own 
way, as simple and straightforward as that 
of Mr. Winslow Homer. It may be in 
doubtful taste to mention it, but his pict- 
ures irresistibly and distinctly suggest a fine 
moral personality, a nature that has no dis- 
turbing emotions to complicate its percep- 
tions or its ambitions, incapable of anything 
like artifice, and even unfamiliar with any- 
thing like grossness. His delicacy seems 
quite foreign to what we ordinarily under- 
stand by daintiness ; his fastidiousness is s0 
far from being finical that it is almost aus- 
tere, apparently. We know of no better 
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(HENRY MUHRMAN.) 


way in which to characterize his art than | the landscape so as to make with it an agree- 


to say that it is the poetry of simplicity ; 
for it is as poetic as it is simple, and its un- 
mistakable importance reminds one how 
much power there is, after all, in pure 
charm, provided there be nothing factitious 
about it. Beside Mr. Thayer’s “pearl of 
portraiture” (as it was very happily called 
by a writer of great tact in the use of epi- 
thets) in the recent Academy Exhibition, it 
was curious to notice how weak much of the 
bravura work looked. One wonders a lit- 
tle, perhaps, that an artist of such character- 
istics should devote himself so largely to 
cows; but there is something very nice 
about cows. If one reflects, there is a pict- 
uresque honesty in their aspect and bearing 
—such as Troyon, for example, knew how 
to idealize, without being able to teach Van 
Marcke. And,like Troyon, Mr. Thayer treats 
his cattle in the way just now referred to. 
They contribute to and get assistance from 





able whole. Heisnotsosuccessful with tigers, 
visitors to the recent exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists willremember, The tiger, 
even when subdued by a nymph, must man- 
age to preserve something tigerish about him. 
If in Mr. Thayer's landscape, pure and sim- 
ple, one could also desire more firmness and 
solidity,—and, whatever the character of the 
general effect, it is probably helped by dis- 
tinguishing the substance of earth from the 
spaciousness of sky,— it is not at all certain 
that more vigorous “handling” would not 
detract in some subtle way from the remark- 
able delicacy which inwraps his hill-sides, 
and stretches of fields, and still pools, and 
hemlock groves, as in a mist. And though 
they do sensibly lack color, which is not 
only the main element of landscape but 
landscape itself, in a sense, it is to be noticed 
that the atmosphere and light, of which 
they are full, is not sought by any cheap 
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devices, but by a nice adjustment of gradu- 
ated tones which goes for color in 


ing. 
ss ceaaoinemnen we confess it has an almost 
decorative look. 

Mr. Muhrman has done little in oil, 
but for two or three years his black and 
white and water-color drawings 


attracted attention, which, indeed, con- 


THE COMING MAN. 


the | 
school in which Mr. Thayer got his train- | 
In comparison with Mr. Church’s | 


have | 
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technically it goes to all lengths in respect 
of the freedom which the new men prize so 
highly, and are so right, of course, to prize. 
If it be thought to lose in vigor by sacrific- 
ing precision, and in effectiveness by “ scat- 
tering,” so to speak, it is to be said that, in 
| water-color painting, at any rate, nothing is 
so important technically as free-handedness, 
Anything like hesitancy, or even anything 
| like deliberation, operates against the {resh- 


(FRANK DUVENECK.) 


sidering their almost defiant aggressive- | ness which is certainly the chief charm of 
ness, could hardly be withheld from them. | water-color drawing. To any one who has 


His work may be said to deliver itself into 
the hands of the Philistines (who disapprove 
of the new men e# d/oc) with a frank- 
ness that should be disarming. It has a 
great directness, and never aims to dress 
up its material into any semblance of beauty, 
or even temperate attractiveness. And 





noted the singular confusion as to the limits 
and possibilities of water-color that long 
prevailed in the minds of most of the mem- 
bers of the American Society of Painters nm 
Water-color, the excellent and sensible use ot 
his material by Mr. Muhrman has something 
refreshing about it. It seems to recognize 
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that water-colors are strictly in the nature 
of impressions; that they are, to a certain 
extent, artistic memoranda; that with color, 
tone, depth, richness, mellowness—the mark 
and end of true painting in oil, technically 
—they have almost nothing to do; and that 
the very excuse for their employment pre- 
supposes a distinct difference between them, 
and a material which, if not more serious, is 
at least of a larger dignity and importance. 
Failure to recognize these things results in 
the always unsatisfactory and sometimes 
painful attempts, of which we have all seen 
so many, to make water-colors do the work 
ot oils. There is, to be sure, no truer 
maxim of art than that which authorizes the 
use of any means to produce an agreeable 
eflect. Hard and fast rules are nowhere so 
hurtful as in art, and to object to the pick- 
ing out of a high light here and there in 
“Chinese white,” is to lay oneself open to 
the imputation of purism. After all, this is 
a question of the extent to which the thing 
is carried, it may be said. To which it 


may be replied that the only reason for | 


ignoring in practice the distinction between 
water-colors and oils is that it is impossible 
to get as agreeable an effect in this way. 


| If it is impossible to get “depth” with 


opaque water-color, why should it be em- 


| ployed at the sacrifice of transparency ? 


All this has, however, been so long well 


| understood by the water-color painters of 


countries where art is no longer in its experi 
mental stage, has been so admirably illus 
trated by the water-colorists of France and 
Holland and Italy in straits where even Eng- 
lish artists found themselves driven to the use 
of gouache, and has been recently so generally 
admitted by our own painters in water-color 
(witness the last Exhibition, which displayed 
marked progress in this respect), that the 
treatment of Mr. Muhrman has no longer 
the distinction of anything like singularity. 
And it is his accentuation of correct treat- 
ment, seen in contrast, that in the main 
makes his work noticeable. Its merit is not 
the less absolute, of course, but its impressive- 
ness ceases when it loses its foil of stupid 
treatment. Indeed, when our water-color 
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exhibitions show such work, at once artis- 
tic and “legitimate,” as Mr. La Farge’s 
flowers and Japanese lacquer and inlaid 
mother-of-pearl, Mr. Weir’s and Mr. Rein- 
hart’s landscapes with clear water reflec- 
tions, Mr. Martin’s airy foliage, and Mr. 
Winslow Homer’s rapid memoranda of a 
score of quick and vivid natural impres- 
sions, saturated, one may say, with pictur- 
esqueness, work that is only “legitimate” 
is at once relegated to the second rank. 
Moreover, Mr. Muhrman’s accentuation of 
“legitimacy” is so emphatic as to be a little 
flagrant, possibly. His work, in “handling,” 
is like what Thackeray said of Hogarth’s 
satire: “If he has to paint a man with his 
throat cut, he draws him with his head 
almost off” If Mr. Muhrman has to paint 
a figure that is not to look flat, he draws it 
with a quantity of facets; if he has to 
emphasize an element he leaves out every 
other. “The Bather,” here engraved for ex- 
ample, is the reproduction of a water-color 
of obvious merits, the difficulty being that 
they are too obvious. By a well-known 
principle, common to art and physics, its 
defects become equally apparent. I shall 
confess that I for one am unable to see all 
the points that the painter evidently tried to 
make plain: I do not know what the dark 
mass at the bottom is meant to represent; 
whether the man is in front of or behind it; 
what has become of his legs in the former 
case, or what he can be doing with his 
swaddling clothes in the latter. Neverthe- 
less, he is very distinctly a man or the 
human part of a centaur, and characterized 
with a good deal of force; the essential 
points about him are all made very plain, 
and it is perhaps a question if, consciously 
or unconsciously, the painter has not taken 
it for granted that, all things considered, 
minor points will be of slight interest to 
any one. Mr. Muhrman, too, is really a 
beginner in painting, and to measure him 
by the same standards which his work will 
probably call for some years hence is to do 
him an injustice. “The Bather” makes no 
pretense to be a picture; all that Mr. 
Muhrman would probably claim for it is 
that it is a good portrait of a rather pictur- 
esque and battered model; if it be that, 
and it “has the look of it,” it certainly 
promises far better for his future than if it 
endeavored to atone for the lack of por- 
traiture by factitious and superficial “ pict- 
ure-making.” 

On the other hand, in conjunction with 
Mr. Duveneck’s “Coming Man,” it may 





Ls 


be taken to illustrate one of the shor. 
comings of some of the new men of which 
their warmest admirers are beginning to 
betray a little impatience. Mr. Duveneck 
may be said to be at one end of the list of 
which Mr. Muhrman is at the other, and 
yet, speaking strictly, “The Coming Man” 
is scarcely more of a Picture than “The 
Bather”; it is quite as lacking in that im. 
portant element of a large work of ar 
which we call structural composition. Com. 
position in the abstract is variously regarded 
by painters and critics, of course, and it js 
not meant here to insist on its precedence 
over more spiritual qualities, Unlike the 
lack of poetry and of style heretofore men- 
tioned as characteristic of some of the new 
men, its absence is unquestionably not so 
much a positive defect asashort-coming. It 
is certainly the nearest to what is mechanical 
of all pictorial elements, and, though it is 
related to style more or less intimately, it is 
distinctly not style, but something much 
more easy to acquire and much less depend- 
ent upon individuality and natural force. 
A “ study,” for example, may have great 
distinction of style, but it is naturally quite 
without value as a composition. And in 
the work of the new men studies abound. 
Many of them seem to have avoided any 
effort for excellence in composition out of a 
wholesome dread of formality, which, it 
must be admitted on all hands, is often its 
depressing accompaniment. Indeed, it has 
long been acknowledged that the vice in 
much foreign art-teaching—notably that of 
Germany—is the extent to which the study 
of composition is carried. One of the ablest 
of the younger painters told me that during 
his four years under Piloty he had great diffi- 
culty in avoiding this before he felt at all pre- 
pared for it, and there can be little doubt that 
to his resolute persistence in learning to paint 
before occupying himself with anything so 
artificial as composition is to be credited 
a good deal of his present deserved suc- 
cess. A youth who, having barely learned 
to draw, sets about the blocking out of an 
important historical picture is, in nine cases 
out of ten, of course, wasting his time after 
the familiar recipe of beginning at the wrong 
end. It is easy to see how formality results 
from this, almost inevitably; and formality 
is plainly one of the worst traits a work of 
art of any sort can possess; it is, perhaps, 
to be called the worst, because it is so inm- 
ical to spontaneity, which in plastic art 1s 
of the same importance that Demosthenes 
assigned to action in oratory. Whatever 
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REVERIE—IN THE TIME OF THE FIRST FRENCH EMPIRE. 


else they have done or failed to do, the new 
men should have the grateful recognition of 
every American interested in esthetics and 
familiar with the apparently permanent way 
in which routine had intrenched itself here, 
for their emphatic and united protest against 
formality. Moreover, formality is possibly 
not the most insidious peril of premature 
attention to composition. The concentra- 
tion upon details which it involves is often 


fatal to totality: the result is a lot of lesser | 


pictures, or a piece of a larger one,—the 
heterogeneity or else the amorphousness 
that is unavoidable when one works from 
the parts to the whole instead of from within 
outward; no direct study of relations can 


(WILL H. LOW.) OWNED BY JOHN B. THATCHER, ESQ 


make up for the lack of a single impression 
as a starting-point. 

Nevertheless, nght as the new men have 
been in their order of procedure hitherto, it 
| is getting to be time, as we say, for a larger 
proportion of Pictures in their exhibitions. 


The circumstance that this reproach has 
been made against them from the first by 
critics wholly given over to routine and 
exhibiting all the perplexity of prejudice at 
the marks of their almost boisterous spon- 
taneity, is really no warrant for neglecting 
whatever of truth it may embrace. Mr. 
Duveneck’s “Coming Man” is an admirable 
study from nature ; but its pictorial impor- 
tance is not large, and is wholly dispropor- 
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tioned to his pictorial promise. Considered 
as a study from nature, there is no possible 
objection to make to it, so far as we can see; 
for its lack of picturesqueness, if it is so 
lacking, the subject is- plainly responsible ; 
and if tender sensibilities are displeased at 
the rude realism which has thus caught a 
baby in dishabille, atonement is made in the 
art with which the mystic non-significance 
of its eyes, the helplessness of its limbs, and 
its general aspect of formless inutility and 
aimless inconsequence are rendered. Con- 
sidered as a picture, however, it is not to 
be gainsayed that there is something trivial 
about its emptiness and iack of accessory 
elements, and it is not, upon the whole, an 
unrepresentative example of much of Mr. 
Duveneck’s work. It illustrates—a non 


ducendo—the principle that if in art unity is | 


the chief requisite, in- composition that of 
first importance is that this unity should be 
organic. Here, indeed, there is no structure 
whatever ; it is simply impossible to make a 
“ picture” out of a baby and a background, 
And subordinate as structure is, it is, never- 
theless, of an importance that may almost 
be called vital. ‘The assistance it affords to 
expression can scarcely be overrated; in 


fact, anything like completeness of expres- 


sion is unattainable without it. To the 
adequate presentation of an idea it is indis- 
pensable, and the highest kind of art may 
be said to have as much to do with ideas 


OYSTER BOATS, NORTH RIVER. 


is in the arts of design is, perhaps, a 


as it has little to do with propositions, If 
there is no art which is so artistically de. 
based as that whose sole motive is to “ tel] 
a story”—a notion which obtains currency 
as art advances from caricature to charac 
terization—there is none artistically so ele- 
vated as that which, to the end of producing 
a profound emotion, illustrates a lofty idea, 
Structure, moreover, adds another element 
of a purely plastic character to a work of art 
which can often show nothing finer than 
the play of its parts—the combinations, 
contrasts, juxtapositions of line, mass and 
color that distinguish harmony from melody. 
And this element heightens and enforces 
every other. Whether in decorative paint. 
ing its relative importance is as great as it 
ques- 
tion for the curious in “comparative criti- 
cism,” but we suspect that it is not thie less 
essential because its significance is so subtle. 
On the one hand, the greatest and most deco- 
rative paintings are as admirable in their 
design as in their other qualities, and, on the 


rac- 


| other, a picture without design must always 


prove unsatisfactory because, lacking struct- 
ure, it lacks character in a capital direction. 
Hitherto some of the younger painters have 
treated structure rather cavalierly. It is 
only to be got at the expense of some 


| drudgery, it is true; a dab of vermilion to 
| represent a pool of blood and suggest to the 


observer that some one has been put “out of 


UJ. 4. TWACHTMAN.) 











EARLY SPRING. 


the way,”—-which was Mr. Chase’s attempt 
to make a “picture” out of his excellent 
study of an interior court in the last exhi- 
bition of the Society of American Artists,— 
does not serve the purpose. It is not only 
because there is far more work in his “ Key- 
ing Up” that we find that pictorially supe- 
ror, but it is very certain that to make it 
superior a good deal of care and pains had 
to be expended. Mr. Eaton’s charming 
“Reverie” and Mr. Duveneck’s “ Coming 
Man” afford us an excellent opportunity to 
illustrate by a striking contrast the difference 
between a “picture” and a “study”; it 
would be difficult to find in the work of the 
hew men anything more gracefully and felici- 
tously composed than the former; its de- 
sign quite as much, perhaps, as its treatment 
in other respects is responsible for the suc- 
cess with which it escapes the convention- 
ality a hasty glance might ascribe to it. 
And it illustrates, too, a truth that it is well 
never to lose sight of: namely, that in the 
most mechanical element of a work of art 
there is abundant scope for the spontaneity 
and genuineness which are tod often con- 
tent with merely exhibiting themselves 
stead of informing their material. 

Mr. Low’s “ Reverie,” too, is a pleasantly 


(w. S. MACY.) 


| and simply arranged picture, and is per- 


haps his most interesting work. Those who 
have never seen the original will be assisted 
to see how broad its values are by learning 
that the easily disposed young woman has 
dark hair, a rich red dress unrelieved by 
anything save the white lace, and that the 
greyhound which she is absently caressing 
is of a dull fawn-color. There is excellent 
work in it, the few elements being directly 
and largely treated, and the dog, espe- 
cially, if we remember, being well painted 
and vigorously drawn. But its chief merit, 
perhaps, lies in the pictorial result secured 
by the movement .of its lines and the 
arrangement of its masses; and neither 
of these could be as felicitously contrived 
as they are if the picture had not been con- 
ceived at the outset essentially as a whole, 
and worked out from the single idea to the 
manifold appearance, so to speak. That is 
the secret of what is called “ picture-making,” 
and the test of its successful application is 
that when the picture is full of details one 
should note no confusion, and when, as 


| here, there are very few elements, one 


should feel no sense of meagerness. As we 


| have intimated, there is small need of advice 


to most of the new men to conceive their 
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HEAD OF OLD FRENCH PEASANT WOMAN. 


pictures simply and totally as well as pict- 
orially ; much more pertinent is the advice 
to work out sufficiently in the direction 
they seem in general to indicate rather than 
take themselves. This cannot be urged 
too often, and we make no apology for 
iteration of the important fact that, though 
a picture is vitally different from the works 
of a Waltham watch, say, and though the 
notion, satirized in “ Punch’s” faimiliar carica- 
ture, that its beauty does not reside in sub- 
ject, drawing, color or arrangement, but “ in 
the pictchah,” is entirely sound, a “ picture ” 
must still have “ works,” as it were, and 
that, to the end of “unity in variety,” the 
latter factor contributes as well as the 
former. Mr. Low’s work has, much of it, 
evident faults; some of his most recent 
things are curiously careless from a mental 
point of view, lacking in that most vital of all 
qualities, spontaneity, and not particularly 
interesting in subject or treatment. He has 
not Mr. Shirlaw’s breadth and elaborateness 
of composition on the one hand, and his work 
lacks the vigor and picturesqueness of some 
of the other men’s “studies” on the other, 
but at least he has not yet to learn that any 
work of art is technically an organic unity. 





(FREDERIC P. V'NTON.) OWNED BY MISS MARY CURTIS. 


Mr. Twachtman evidently does not con- 
cern himself greatly about any of these 
things, and much of his work undeniably 
has the quality of “studies from nature.” 
But it is getting to have less and less of 
this look all the time, and is losing mean- 
while none of its genuineness, On the 
contrary, as it becomes more temperate, more 
kempt, as it were, its genuineness becomes 
more obvious. The first canvases Mr. 
Twachtman exhibited here were instances of 
what was supposed to be the Munich notion 
of “breadth of handling” carried to the limit 
of sanity. In order to lose the tyrannizing 
sense of paintiness, you were compelled to 
stand at a distance too great to discern any 
design that might exist in this eclipse. But 
with everything he has done since, Mr. 
Twachtman’s “handling” has gained in 
restraint and consequently in effectiveness. 
Indeed, now and then its unquestionable 
vigor has shown a distinct tincture of charm, 
even in mechanical treatment. He sees 
things very directly and feels them very 
strongly, and furthermore very pictorially, 
noting their relations as well as themselves, 
and bringing out their picturesqueness with 
a good deal of sympathetic perception. 
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How far out of the way persons have been 
in taking his work for a reflection merely of 
Munich attitude and instruction, is very 
plain in his later pictures. It may be in- 
directly illustrated by comparing them with 
those of Mr. W. S. Macy, who for several 
years now has preserved a rather unimpress- 
ive statu guo with an unvariableness that 
isa little remarkable. The reader who com- 
pares with any carefulness even the engrav- 
ing of his “ Early Spring” with that of Mr. 
Twachtman’s “ Oyster Boats, North River,” 
will hardly fail to notice in one an individ- 
uality which is quite absent in the other. I 
protest an inability to determine for my- 
self, for example, whether I have ever seen 
the original of the former or not, but I fancy 
I know how it looks. This is not a bad 
test, perhaps, and if it is here correctly ap- 
plied it indicates, not that Mr. Macy has a 
monotonous manner,.merely, but that he 
shares manner and inspiration with many 
other painters who have popularized them 
and made them the common property of all 
who have the inclination and the industry 
to avail themselves of them. They have 
undoubtedly many excellences, but these are 
too familiar to require reference in any paper 
whose subject is not the Munich school. 
Few of Mr. Vinton’s pictures have been 


seen in New York, but, of those that have, his | 
| ably be expected. 


portrait in the last Academy Exhibition, at 


MIGGLES. 
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least, testifies both to an unusual technical 
ability and to a marked artistic sense. It is 
excellently conceived, disposed, drawn and 
painted. It has a mellow and even rich dec- 
orative quality, properly subdued and sub- 
ordinated with a great deal of tact to its 
portraiture and its emphatic insistence on the 
human personality which it is, of course, its 
main business to make felt; any one who 
remembers the Exhibition will recall its 
agreeable contrast in this respect to the 
over-rich decorativeness of Mr. Porter’s por- 
trait, which hung on the opposite wall. 

Mr. George D. Brush’s is the last name on 
our present list, and it is one of the newest, 
—his portrait and the “ Miggles” being his 


| first contributions to American exhibitions, we 
| believe. 


| of the possibility of learning how to paint in 


He furnishes another illustration 
Géréme’s studio without acquiring a man- 
nerism, or in any way surrendering one’s 
individuality of mental attitude or technical 
expression. “ Miggles” has much good 
painting in it, and it is gracefully drawn. 
Perhaps the name may suggest its failure to 
portray Mr. Bret Harte’s conception ; but it 
has merit enough to carry such a handicap 
with obvious ease, and is sufficiently agree- 
able and interesting to indicate that Mr. 
Brush has real feeling and no mean skill, 
from which larger works may not unreason- 


(GEORGE D. BRUSH.) 
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BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


BjJORNSTJERNE ByORNSON is the first Nor- 
wegian poet who can in any sense be called 
national. The national genius, with its 
limitations as well as its virtues, has found 
its living embodiment in him. Whenever 
he opens his mouth it is as if the nation 
itself were speaking. If he writes a little 
song, hardly a year elapses before its 
phrases have passed into the common 
speech of the people; composers compete 
for the honor of interpreting it in simple, 


| Norse-sounding melodies, which gradually 
| work their way from the drawing-room t 
| the kitchen, the street, and thence out over 
| the wide fields and highlands of Norway. 
His tales, romances and dramas express 
collectively the supreme result of the nations 
experience, so that no one to-day can view 
| Norwegian life or Norwegian history except 
| through their medium. The bitterest oppo- 
nent of the poet (for like every strong per- 
sonality he has many enemies) is thus no 
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less his debtor than his warmest admirer. 
His speech has, in a measure, molded the 
common language and forced it to move in 
the channels that he has prescribed ; his 
thoughts fill the air and have become the 
unconscious property of all who have grown 
into manhood and womanhood since the 
day when his titanic form first loomed up on 
the intellectual horizon of the North. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson was born in the 
parish of Quickne, in Northern Norway, 
December 8th, 1832. The wildness and 
solitude of these desolate mountain regions 
must have tinged with a pervading solem- 
nity the earliest impressions of his child- 
hood, and, no doubt, remain as something 
more than memories in the mind of the full- 
grown poet. Later, his father, who was a 
clergyman in the Lutheran Church, re- 
moved to Romsdal, a broad, magnificent 
mountain valley abounding in those violent 
contrasts which are so characteristic of the 
Norwegian coast scenery. At the age of 
twelve Bjérnson was sent to the State gym- 
nasium at Molde, where, however, his 
progress was not very encouraging. He 
was one of those thoroughly healthy and 
unsentimental boys who are the despair of 
ambitious mothers, and whom fathers (when 
the futility of educational chastisement has 
been finally proved) are apt to regard with 
aresigned and half-humorous regret. His 
detestation of books was instinctive, hearty 
and uncompromising. His. strong, half- 
savage boy-nature could brook no restraints, 
and looked longingly homeward to the wide 
mountain plains, the foaming rivers where 
the trout leaped in the summer night, and 
the calm, lucid fjord where you might drift 
blissfully onward, as it were, suspended in 
the midst of the vast, blue, ethereal space. 
And when the summer vacation came, with 
its glorious freedom and irresponsibility, he 
would roam at his own sweet will through 
forest and field, until hunger and fatigue 
forced him to return to his father’s parson- 
age. 

After several years of steadily unsuccess- 
ful study, Bjérnson at last passed the so- 
called examen artium, which admitted him 
to the University. He was now a youth of 
large, almost athletic frame, with a hand- 
some, striking face, and a pair of blue eyes 
which no one is apt to forget who has 
ever looked into them. There was a cer- 
tain grand simplicity and saivefé in his 
manner, and an exuberance of animal 
spirits which must have made him an object 

curious interest among his town-bred 

Vou. XX.—23. 





fellow-students. But his University career 
was but of brief duration. All the dimly 
fermenting powers of his rich nature were 
now beginning to clear; the consciousness 
of his calling began to assert itself, and the 
demand for expression became imperative. 
His literary début was an historic drama 
entitled “ Valborg,” which was accepted 
for representation by the directors of 
the Royal Theater, and procured for its 
author a free ticket to all theatrical repre- 
sentations; it was, however, never brought 
on the stage, as Bjérnson, having had his 
eyes opened to its defects, withdrew it of his 
own accord, 

At this time the Norwegian stage was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Danes, 
and all the more prominent actors were of 
Danish birth. Theatrical managers drew 
freely on the rich dramatic treasures of 
Danish literature, and occasionally, for 
variety’s sake, introduced a French comedy 
or farce, whose epigrammatic pith and vigor 
were more than half spoiled in the transla- 
tion. The drama was as yet merely an 
exotic in Norway; it had no root in the 
national soil and could accordingly in no 
respect represent the nation’s own struggles 
and aspirations. The critics themselves, no 
doubt, looked upon it merely as a nobler 
form of amusement, a thing to be wondered 
and stared at, and to be dismissed from 
the mind as soon as the curtain dropped. 
Bjérnson, whose patriotic zeal could not 
endure the thought of this abject foreign 
dependence, ascribed all the existing abuses 
to the predominance of the Danish element, 
and in a series of violently rhetorical articles 
attacked the Danish actors, managers, and 
all who were in any way responsible for the 
unworthy condition of the national stage. 
In return he reaped, as might have been 
expected, an abundant harvest of abuse, 
but the discussion he had provoked fur- 
nished food for reflection, and the rapid de- 
velopment of the Norwegian drama during 
the next decade is, no doubt, directly trace- 
able to his influence. 

The freedom for which he had yearned so 
long, Bjérnson found at the International 
Students’ Reunion of 1856. Then the stu- 
dents of the Norwegian and Danish Uni- 
versities met in Upsala, where they were 
received with grand festivities by their Swed- 
ish brethren.* Here the poet caught the 


* See a paper by the present writer in the “ North 


American Review,” for January, 1873, entitled 
“ Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson as a Dramatist.”’ 
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first glimpse of a greater and freer life than 
moved within the narrow horizon of the 
Norwegian capital. This gay and careless 
student-life, this cheerful abandonment of all 
the artificial shackles which burden one’s feet 
in their daily walk through a half-aristo- 
cratic society, the temporary freedom which 
allows one without offense to toast a prince 
and hug a count to one’s bosom—all this 
had its influence upon Bjérnson’s sensitive 


nature ; it filled his soul with a happy intox- | 
ication and with confidence in his own | 


strength. And having once tasted a life like 
this he could no more return to what he had 
left behind him. 

The next winter we find him in Copen- 
hagen, laboring with an intensity and crea- 
tive ardor which he had never known before. 
His striking appearance, the epigrammatic 


terseness of his speech, and a certain naive 


self-assertion and impatience of social re- 
straints, indicated a spirit of the Promethean 


type, a soul cast in a larger mold than na- | 
ture is wont to employ in this democratic, | 


all-leveling century. There was a general 
expectation at that time that a great poet 
was to come, and although Bjérnson had as 
yet published nothing to justify the expecta- 
tion, he found the public of Copenhagen 
ready to recognize in him the man who was 
to rouse the North from its long intellectual 
torpor, and usher in a new era in its litera- 
ture. It is needless to say that he did not 
discourage this belief; for he himself fer- 
vently believed that he should before long 
justify it. The first proof of his strength he 
gave in the tale “ Synnéve Solbakken” (Syn- 
néve Sunny-Hill), which he published first 
in an illustrated weekly, and afterward in 
book-form. It is a very unpretending little 


story, idyllic in tone, severely realistic in its | 


coloring, and redolent with the fragrance of 
the pine and spruce and birch of the Nor- 
wegian highlands. 

It had been the fashion in Norway since 
the nation gained its independence to inter- 
est oneself in a lofty, condescending way in 
the life of the peasantry. A few well-mean- 
ing persons, like the poet Wergeland, had 
labored zealously for their enlightenment 
and the improvement of their physical 
condition ; but, except in the case of such 
single individuals, no real and vital sym- 
pathy and fellow-feeling had ever existed 
between the upper and the lower strata 
of Norwegian society. And as long as 
the fellow-feeling is wanting, this zeal for 
. enlightenment, however laudable its motive, 
is not apt to produce lasting results; the 


| orous 


peasants view with distrust and suspicion 
whatever comes to them from their social 
superiors, and the so-called “ useful books.” 
which were scattered broadcast over the 
land, were of a tediously didactic character 
and, moreover, hardly adapted to the com. 
prehension of those to whom they were 
ostensibly addressed. Wergeland himself 
with all his self-sacrificing ardor, had but a 
vague conception of the real needs of the 
people, and wasted much of his valuable lifein 
his efforts to improve, and edify and instruct 
them. It hardly occurred to him that the 
culture of which he and his colleagues were 
the representatives was itself a foreign im- 
portation, and could not by any violent pro- 
cess be ingrafted on the national trunk, 
which drew its strength from centuries of 
national life, history and tradition. That 
this peasantry, whom the Jdowrgeoisie and 
the aristocracy of culture had been wont 








| to regard with half-pitying condescension, 


were the real representatives of the Norse 
nation, that they had preserved through long 
years of tyranny and foreign oppression the 
historic characteristics of their Norse fore- 
fathers, while the upper classes had gone in 
search of strange gods, and bowed their necks 
| to the foreign yoke ; that in their veins the old 
strong Saga-life was still throbbing with vig- 
pulse-beats —this was the lesson 
which Bjérnson undertook to teach his coun- 
trymen, and a very fruitful lesson it has 
proved to be. It has inspired the people 
with a renewed vitality, it has turned the 
national life into fresh channels, and it is at 
this day quietly revolutionizing the national 
politics, 

To be sure, all this was not the result 
of the idyllic little tale which marked the 
beginning of his literary and political career. 
But this little tale, although no trace of 
what the Germans call “a tendency ” is to 
be found in it, is still significant as being 
the poet’s first indirect manifesto, and as 
such distinctly foreshadowing the path 
which he has since consistently followed. 

First, inits purely literary aspect “Synnove 
Solbakken” was a striking innovation. The 
author did not, as his predecessors had «lone, 
_ view the people from the exalted pedestal 
of superior culture; not as a subject for 
benevolent preaching and charitable con- 
descension, but as a concrete historic phe- 
nomenon, whose raison d’étre was as abs0- 
luteand indisputable as that of the dourgeorsie 
or the aristocracy itself. He depicted their 





soul-struggles and the incidents of their 
| daily life with a loving minuteness and 4 
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a 
vivid realism hitherto unequaled in the 
literature Of the North. He did not, like 
Auerbach, construct his peasant figures 
through laborious reflection, nor did he 
attempt by anxious psychological analysis 
to initiate the reader into their processes of 
thought and emotion. He simply depicted 
them as he saw and knew them; their feel- 
ings and actions have their immediate, self- 
evident motives in the characters themselves, 
and the absence of reflection on the 
author’s part gives an increased energy and 
movement to the story. A reader is never 
disposed to cavil with a poet who is himself 
so profoundly convinced of the reality of 
his narrative. 

Bjérnson’s style, as exhibited in “Synnéve 
Solbakken,” was no less novel than his 
theme. It can hardly be said to have been 
consciously modeled after the Saga style, to 
which, however, it bears an obvious resem- 
blance. In his early childhood, while he 
lived among the peasants, he, no doubt, 
became familiar with their mode of thought 
and speech, and it entered into his being, 
and became his own natural mode of ex- 
pression. There is even in his common 
conversation a certain grim directness, and 
a laconic ponderosity, which give an air 
of importance and authority even to his sim- 
plest utterances. While listening to him the 
thought has often urged itself upon me 
that it was thus King Sverre and St. Olaf 
spoke, and it was not hard to compre- 
hend how they swayed the turbulent souls 
of their Norsemen by the power of such 
speech. 

In Bjérnson’s tales and dramas this innate 
tendency to compression frequently has the 
efiect of obscurity, not because his thought 
is obscure, but rather because this energetic 
brevity of expression has fallen into disuse, 
and even a Norse public, long accustomed 
to the wordy diffuseness of latter-day bards, 
have in part lost the faculty to comprehend 
the genius of their own language. ‘The old 
scalds, even if translated into Danish, would 
hardly be plain reading to modern Norse- 
men, Before becoming personally acquainted 
with Bjérnson I admit that 1 was disposed 
to share the common error, believing his 
laconic sententiousness to be a mere literary 
artifice; but when, at a certain political 
meeting in Guldbrandsdale, in July, 1873, I 
heard him hurl forth a torrent of impassioned 

etoric, every word and phrase of which 
seemed bursting with a fullness of compressed 
meaning, I felt that here was a man of 

heroic mold, inspired with the 





greatness of his mission, wielding granite 
masses of words as if they had been light 
as feathers and pliable as clay. And such a 
man does not stoop to artifices. The 
thought burns at a white heat within him, 
melting the stubborn ore of language into 
liquid streams, and molding it powerfully 
so as to express the subtlest shades of 
meaning. If a_ style accomplishes this 
result, if it reproduces the genius of the 
thing it is to represent, what more do 
you want of it? What does it matter whence 
it comes, or after whom it is modeled? 
Bjérnson’s style, moreover,abounds in strong, 
sensuous color, is at the same time warmly 
tinged by an all-pervading poetic tone ; it is 
swiftly responsive to every shifting mood, 
and with all its ponderosity reflects faithfully 
the characteristic features of the national 
physiognomy. It has already conquered 
or is conquering the rising generation ; or as 
a former fellow-student of mine remarked 
to me during my last visit to Norway: 
“ Bjérnsonian is the language of the 
future.” 

“ Synnéve Solbakken” has been trans- 
lated into nearly all the European lan- 
guages ; in England it was published several 
years ago under the title “ Love and Life in 
Norway.” Singularly enough, no American 
edition has as yet appeared. 

In 1858, Bjérnson assumed the director- 
ship of the theater in Bergen, and there 
published his second tale, “ Arne,” which is 
too well known on this side of the Atlantic 
(though in a very poor translation) to require 
a detailed analysis. The same admirable 
self-restraint, the same implicit confidence 
in the intelligence of his reader, the same 
firm-handed decision and vigor in the char- 
acter drawing, in fact, all the qualities which 
startled the public in “ Synnéve Solbakken,” 
were found here in an igtensified degree. 

In the meanwhile, Bjérnson had also 
made his début as a dramatist. In the year 
1858 he had published two dramas, “Mellem 
Slagene” (Between the Battles) and “ Halte 
Hulda” (Limping Hulda), both of which 
deal with national subjects, taken from the 
old Norse Sagas. As in his tales he had 
endeavored to concentrate into a few 
strongly defined types the modern folk-life 
of the North, so in his dramas the same 
innate love‘ of his nationality leads him to 
seek the typical features of his people as 
they are revealed in the historic chieftains 
of the past. And in the Saga age Norway 
was still an historic arena where vast forces 
were wrestling, and whence strong spiritual 
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currents went forth to infuse fresh, uncor- 
rupted life-blood into the drowsier civiliza- 
tions of the south. Life then moved with 
full-throbbing, vigorous pulse-beats, the rov- 
ing habits and indomitable valor of the 
Norseman extended his horizon over the 
whole known world, the liberal, though 
half-barbaric organization of the state, which 
placed the subject nearly on a level with 
the ruler, allowed the widest scope for indi- 
vidual development. In such an age one 
may confidently look for large types, strong 
antithesis of character and situations full 
of spontaneous dramatic vigor. 

Again, as the creator of a national drama, 
Bjérnson, as well as his great rival Henrik 
Ibsen, had another advantage which is not 
to be lightly estimated. That he must 
have been conscious of it himself, his con- 
sistency in the selection of his themes is a 
sufficient proof. Only in a single instance (in 
his “ Maria Stuart”) bas he strayed beyond 
the soil of his fatherland in search of his 
hero. It had been the fashion in Norway, 
as, unfortunately, it is in the United States 
at the present day, to measure the worth 
of a drama by the novelty and ingenuity of 
its situations, by its scenic effects, and its 
power to amuse or to move. The poet was 
required to invent, and the more startling 
his inventions the greater his meed of 
praise. That a national drama could never 
be founded on such purely subjective in- 
vention seemed never to have occurred to 
any one. Professors and scholars might 
praise the Attic drama and marvel at its 
wonderful effect upon the populace as an 
educational agency and a powerful stimulus 
to patriotism, but they would probably have 
denounced it as a wild theory, if any one had 
maintained that a similar or corresponding 
effect might be reproduced in Norway and 
in the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, 
this is, mutatis mutandis, exactly what Bjérn- 
son has attempted todo. Aschylus, Soph- 
ocles, and Euripides dramatized the national 
traditions ; they represented upon the stage 
the deeds of Agamemnon, Orestes, Ajax 
—deeds and heroes which were familiar 
to every Athenian from his earliest child- 
hood ; they built upon a sure national basis, 
appealed to strong national instincts, and, 
if they violated no zsthetic law, were sure 
of a ready response. Tradition and history 


furnished their themes, which admitted of but | 


few and slight variations ; but in the dram- 
atization of these long-established events, in 
the dialogue and characterization, in the 
introduction of choruses, in scenic effects 





and in all the dramatic accessories of the 
action, their genius had full scope, and jn 
accordance with the amount of ability they 
displayed in the invention and disposition of 
these, the value of their work was estimated, 
In Norway, too, as in Athens, there are 
historic heroes and events which are deeply 
engraved in the hearts of every Norse man 
and woman. ‘There is hardly a boy whose 
cheeks have not glowed with pride at the 
mention of the Fair-haired Harold’s name, 
who has not fought at Svolder at Olaf Tryg- 
vesson’s side, who has not stood on Kjélen’s 
ridge with St. Olaf, gazing out over Norway's 
fair valleys, who has not mourned the death 
of the saintly king at Stiklestad, and followed 
Sverre Sigurdson through fair and foul 
weather while he roamed over the mount- 
ains with his hardy Birchlegs. Among the 
peasantry, tradition has long been busy with 
these names ; ballads are sung and tales are 
told in which their deeds are praised and 
adorned with many fabulous accessories; 
and until this very day their names have a 
potent charm to the Norseman’s ear Here, 
then, is the historic and traditional basis 
upon which a great and enduring national 
drama can safely be built. Bjérnson, with 
all the warm Gothic strength of his nature, 
has set himself to his task, and the structure 
is now already well advanced. 

The old Norse history, as related in the 
Heimskringla of the Icelander Snorre Stur- 
ason, is an inexhaustible mine of treasure to 
the dramatic poet. It abounds in tragic 
themes, vivid character-drawing, and mag- 
nificent situations which leap and throb with 
intense dramatic life. Existence was a 
comparatively simple affair then, as long as 
one managed to keep it. Life was held 
cheap, and death in a good cause glorious. 
Men’s motives were plain, strong, and 
sharply defined, and their actions prompt 
and decisive. The things that you must re- 
frain from doing were easily counted on the 
fingers of one hand. No complicated so- 
cial or moral machinery obstructed the 
hero’s path toward the goal he had set him- 
self. Strength of will then made the hero. 
There was no greatness without it—no vutt- 
ue. And this must be kept steadily m 
mind while viewing Bjérnson’s Sigurds and 
Sverres and Eyolfs. To take an instance, 
and evidently a favorite one with the 
poet : 
Sigurd (afterward surnamed Slembe), @ 
brave lad of eighteen, enters St. Olaf’s 
Chapel, throws his cap on the floor, kneels 
before the altar and thus addresses the saint: 
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“Now only listen to me, saintly Olaf! 

To-day I whipped young Beintein! Beintein was 

The strongest man in Norway. Now am I! 

Now I can walk from Lindesnas and on, 

Up the northern boundary of the snow, 

To no one step aside or lift my hat. 

There where I am, no man hath leave to fight, 

To make alarm, to threaten, or to swear— 

Peace everywhere! And he who wrong hath suf- 
fered 

Shall justice find, until the laws shall sing. 

And as before the great have whipped the small, 

So will I help the small to ~~ e great. 

Now I can offer counsel at the Ting,* 

Now to the King’s board I can boldly walk 

And sit beside him, saying ‘ Here am I!’” 


Sigurd has a dim presentiment that he is | 


born for something great. His foster-father, 
Adalbrekt, has in wrath betrayed that he is not 


his son, and the boy’s restless fancy is fired | 


by the possibilities which this knowledge 
opens up to him. In the next scene he 
compels his mother, in the presence of the 
chieftain Koll Saebjérmson, to reveal the 
secret of his birth, and on learning that he 
is the son of King Magnus Barefoot, he 
tums toward the image of the royal saint 
and cries : 


“Then you and I are kinsmen!” 


The ennobling or destroying power of a 
great mission is the central thought in 


nearly all of Bjérnson’s dramas. To Sigurd 
the knowledge of his birth is a clue by 
the aid of which his whole past inner life 
grows clear to him. He is not Hamlet, 
who shuns the results of his own thoughts. 
He rather burns to shape them into actions 
that shall resound far and near over the 
land. It must be borne in mind that, 
according to Norwegian law, every son 
of a king, whether legitimate or not, was 
heir to the throne and entitled to his share 
of the kingdom. Illegitimacy was at that 
time hardly considered as a stain upon 
a man’s honor. Sigurd therefore deter- 
mines to go to the king and demand recog- 
nition, but Koll Saebjérnson convinces him 
of the utter hopelessness of such an errand, 
and induces him to give it up. But the 
ftal knowledge has come like a new power 
ito his narrow life ; it lifts the roof from his 
soul; it sends down sun-gleams of strange 
and high things, opens long, shining vistas 
of hope, and the thoughts rise on strong 
wings toward loftier goals than hitherto 
were dreamt of. It becomes an inspiration, 
an exalted mission in whose service tears, 
and sorrow, and suffering are as nought. 
The old cramped existence, with its small 
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aims and its limited horizon, becomes too 
narrow for the soul that harbors the royal 
thought. By the aid of Koll he fits outa 
ship, takes the cross, and steers for southern 
lands. 

In the second division of the trilogy, en- 
titled “Sigurd’s Second Flight,” we find 
him eight years later in Scotland, where his 
ship has been wrecked and his crew scat- 
tered. He has served with distinction at 
the court of the Scottish king, and has 
gained great fame for prowess and daring. 
The king has now sent him to the farm 
Kataness, where Harold, the Earl of the 
Orkneys, lives, having been defeated and 
driven from his heritage by his brother 
Paul. After a brief love-affair with Aud- 
hild, a young kinswoman of the Earl's, he 
conquers the usurper, makes peace between 
the brothers, and starts once more for the 
Holy Land. 

In this, as in the last division of the 
drama (Sigurd’s Return), the gradual trans- 
formation of the hero’s character is 
traced with marvelous minuteness and 
skill. Through all his long wanderings the 
ever-present thought that he is a king, the 
born heir to Norway’s throne, pushes all 
mere considerations of prudence out of 
sight, and fills his whole soul. After 
another absence of eight years he arrives in 
Norway, and demands recognition of his 
brother, king Harold Gille. The king, who 
is a weak and vainglorious man and an un- 
conscious tool in the hands of his chieftains, 
is at first disposed to receive him well, but 
in the end allows evil counsel to prevail. 
No one doubts the justice of Sigurd’s claim, 
for he bears on his brow the mark of his 
royal birth. But the ambitious chiefs, who 
now rule the king as well as the land, fear 
him, knowing well that if he shall seize the 
rudder of the State, their power will end. 
They plan treachery against him, arrest 
him in the name of the king, and make an 
attempt against his life. Sigurd, however, 
escapes to the mountains, spends the winter 
among the Finns, and in the spring gathers 
flocks of discontented men about him. A 
long and bloody civil war commences, and 
Sigurd wreaks cruel vengeance on his ene- 
mies. The cold-blooded treachery of the 
king has hardened him, and he repays like 
for like. He lands in the night with a 
band of men at the wharves of Bergen and 
kills his brother. Many of those who have 
secretly or openly favored him now desert 
his cause, and after his last battle at Hol- 
mengraa he is captured and tortured to 
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death. The drama closes with a beautiful 
scene between Sigurd and his mother during 
the battle, the result of which is distinctly 
foreshadowed. 

The trilogy of Sigurd Slembe is not easy 
reading ; the dialogue is ponderous, full of 
grave and weighty thoughts and moving 
with the heavy dignity of a steel-clad war- 
rior. It is absolutely lacking in plastic 
grace, and has no superfluous rhetorical 
ornaments. Each thought fills its phrase as 
completely as if molded in liquid form 
within it. It is a play to be seen rather 
than read. ‘The effects are everywhere mas- 
sive, and the tragic problem is stated with 
a clear conciseness that leaves nothing to 
be desired. The moral atmosphere of the 
twelfth century is so artistically reproduced 
that we are unconsciously forced to judge 
the hero by the standards and ideals of his 
own age. Even though his path is strewn 
with misdeeds, he never loses our sym- 
pathy; we feel the tragic force that hurries 
him onward, and the psychological consist- 
ency of his development from a trustful, 
warm-hearted youth to a hard, reluctantly 
cruel, and withal nobly inspired man. It 
is no longer a mission he fights for, but a 
right; and in this single-handed battle 
against society the individual must suc- 
cumb. Even though justice be on its side, 
this very justice, violated by questionable 
deeds in its own pursuit, demands a tragic 
dénouement ; it is the iron force of the law, 
from which even the hero is not exempt. 

This gradual deepening and intensifying 
of a life under the stress of a grand thought 
or passion is Bjérnson’s favorite problem. 
The very grandeur of the hero’s character 
places him in antagonism to the narrow, 
short-sighted interests of society which, on 
every side, hedge him in. His keenly felt 
right of self-determination clashes with the 
same right on the part of his neighbor, and, 
in the inevitable conflict that ensues, the 
weaker is sacrificed. Individually the neigh- 
bor may be the weaker, and individually he 
may accordingly succumb, but as represent- 
ing the eternal right he will, in the end, 
prevail. 

In another of Bjérnson’s dramas (“ Limp- 
ing Hulda”) the passion of love plays a 
réle similar to that here assigned to the 
“royal thought.” Eyolf Finnson, a warrior 
of the king’s body-guard, loves Hulda, the 
wife of the chieftain Gudleik Aslakson. 
She returns his love, and they plot the 
death of Gudleik, whom Eyolf slays. 
Hulda has lived a bitter life of dependence, 
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steeped in commonplace cares, and has been 
forced to smother all the high ideal yearp. 
ings of her heart. But at the sight of Eyolf 
they blaze up into a wild, devouring flame, 
all the depths of her strong nature are 
stirred, and she marches with a royal 
heedlessness toward her goal, thrusting down 
by her lover’s arm every obstacle in her 
way. Measured by the standards of her 
own age, she appears grand and exalted: 
and the problem is so stated that, however 
much we may condemn each separate deed, 
the doer never becomes sordid, never loses 
our sympathy. The motive is overwhelm- 
ingly potent. The titanic passion, whether 
lawful or not, has a sublimity of its own 
which compels a breathless admiration and 
awe.* The poet’s ethical conception of his 
problem is in no way confused; he sees 
himself the expiation which the guilt neces 
sitates, and the vengeance which overtakes 
the lovers in the last act satisfies poetic as 
well as ethical justice, and reasserts the 
rights of society in its relation to the heroic 
transgressor. But apart from all ethical 
considerations a supreme passion has its 
zsthetic justification, and what the great 
Danish critic Brandes has said of the poet 
Ibsen would, no doubt, as correctly define 
Bjérnson’s attitude toward the moral law in 
his capacity of dramatist: “ Strength of will 
—this it is which to him is the really 
sublime.” 

Bjérnson has several times been the “ar- 
tistic director” of the Norwegian stage, first 
in Bergen and later in Christiania, and has, 
no doubt, while in this position, made the 
discouraging discovery that the theatrical 
public are seldom apt to take a favorable 
view of any enterprise that savors, even re- 
motely, of the didactic. The newspapers 
in Norway, as elsewhere, are fond of talk- 
ing unctuously of the elevating influence of 
the stage, and the city of Christiania, and, if 
we are not mistaken, the Parliament itself, 
have frequently subsidized the principal 
theater when it seemed to be on the verge 
of financial ruin. The inhabitants of the 
Norwegian capital are justly proud of their 
excellent stage, which compares favorabl) 
with that of any European capital, exclusive 
of Paris and Vienna. But as the repertoire 
of national dramas is as yet very small, and 
Bjdrnson’s and Ibsen’s historic tragedies 
have been played so often that half the pub 
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*See “ Bjdrnstjerne Bjérnson as a Dramatist,” 
“North American Review,” January, 1873, where 
an analysis and extracts of this drama are given. 
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lic must by this time almost know them by 
heart, the managers have been forced to 
rely chiefly on translations of French com- 
edies and operas douffes, which are fre- 
quently anything but elevating. This state 
of things Bjérnson has tried to counteract 
by the publication of a series of short historic 
plays, the plots of which are invariably taken 
from the Sagas. In his preface to the first of 
these (““ Sigurd the Crusader”’) he develops 
his plan as follows : 


“Sigurd the Crusader’ is meant to be what is 
called a ‘folk-play.’ It is my intention to make 
several dramatic experiments with grand scenes 
from the Sagas, lifting them into a strong but not 
too heavy frame. By a ‘folk-play’ I mean a play 
which should appeal to every eye and every stage 
of culture, to each in its own way, and at the per- 
formance of which all, for the time being, would 
experience the joy of fellow-feeling. The common 
history of a people is best available for this pur- 
pose—nay, it ought dramatically never to be treated 
otherwise. The treatment must necessarily be sim- 
ple and the emotions predominant; it should be 
accompanied with music, and the development 
should progress in clear groups. * * * 

“The old as well as the new historic folk-litera- 
ture will, with its corresponding comic element, as 
I think, be a great gain to the stage, and will pre- 
serve its connection with the people where this 
has not already been lost—so that it be no longer a 
mere institution for amusement, and that only to a 
single class, Unless we take this view of our 
stage, it will lose its right to be regarded as a na- 
tional affair, and the best part of its > ae to unite 
while it lifts and makes us free, will adually 
assumed by some other agency. Nor shall we ever 
get actors fit for anything but trifles, unless we 
abandon our foreign Frenc oom as a leading 
one and substitute the national needs of our own 
people in its place.” 

It would be interesting to note how the 
author has attempted to solve a problem 
so important and so difficult as this. In 
the first place, we find in the “Sigurd the 
Crusader ” not a trace of a didactic purpose 
beyond that of familiarizing the people with 
its own history, and this, as he himself ad- 
mits in the preface just quoted, is merely 
a secondary consideration. He wishes to 
make all, irrespective of age, culture, and 
social station, feel strongly the bond of their 
common nationality; and, with this in view, 
he proceeds to unroll to them a panorama 
of simple but strikingly dramatic situations, 
firmly knit together by a plot or story which, 
without the faintest tinge of sensationalism, 
S instinct with a certain emotional vigor, 
appealing to those broadly human and 
national sympathies which form the com- 
mon mental basis of Norse ignorance and 
Norse learning. He seizes the point of the 
Saga where the long-smouldering hostility 
between the royal brothers, Sigurd the Cru- 





sader and Eystein, has broken into full blaze, 
and traces, in a series of vigorously sketched 
scenes, the intrigue and counter-intrigue 
which hurry the action onward toward its 
logically prepared climax—of a mutual rec- 
onciliation. The dialogue, it must be ad- 
mitted, is almost glaringly destitute of poet- 
ical graces, but has, perhaps on that very 
account, a certain simple impressiveness 
which, no doubt, was the effect the author 
primarily designed. 

In looking back upon the long series of 
monumental works which have come from 
Bjérnson’s pen during the last twenty years, 
ne one can escape a sense of wonder at the 
versatility and many-sidedness of his gen- 
ius. His creative activity has found ex- 
pression in almost all the more prominent 
branches of literature, and in each he has 
labored with originality and force, breaking 
his own path and refusing to follow the 
well-worn ruts of literary precedents. His 
tales and dramas penetrated into the hidden 
depths of Norse folk-life in the present and 
in the past, his lyrics have expressed, in 
striking words though in heavily moving 
rhythm, the deepest needs and yearnings of 
the Norseman’s heart, and his epic (“ Arn- 
ljot Gelline”), which in artistic merit falls 
considerably below his other productions, 
has a wild waywardness of thought and 
movement which we have called epic merely 
because it refuses to class itself under any 
other accepted species of literary expression. 
Whatever he writes is weighty and vital— 
fraught with the life-blood of his profound- 
est experience. He never condescends, like 
so many who now claim the name of poets, 
to make experiments for literary effect ; and 
whatever may be the technical deficiencies 
of this or that work, this living, nervous, 
blood-veined vitality gives it an abiding 
value of which no amount of caviling criti- 
cism can ever deprive it. He is no “ par- 
lor poet,” who stands aloof from life, retir- 
ing into the close-curtained privacy of his 
study to ponder upon some abstract, blood- 
less and sexless theme for the edification of 
a dlasé, over-refined public, delighting in 
mere flimsy ingenuity because their dis- 
eased nerves can no longer relish the soul- 
stirring passions and emotions of a healthy 
and active humanity. Bjérnson’s poetry is 
bound by strong organic chords to his life, 
and his life is his nation’s life. If you 
sever the vital connection between the two, 
the former could no more live than the 
plant uprooted from its native soil. He 
walks with keen, wide-awake senses through 
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the thick of life, rejoicing, in the fullness of 
his great heart at every sign of his people’s 
progress, burning with indignation at every 
public wrong, lifting his voice boldly for 
human right and freedom, and whoever 
comes but for a moment within the sphere 
of his mighty personality, feels himself lifted 
into loftier, more ideal views of existence— 
feels himself inspired with a brighter hope 
for the future of his race. Nothing small 
and mean and sordid can endure the light 
of his eye; and the purblind conservatives 
of Norway, soul-crippled by prosperity and 
gout, can only cry themselves hoarse through 
the newspapers, but seldom dare to meet 
him face to face to measure strength with 
him in open debate. They rather intrench 
themselves behind the formidable barricades 
of traditional and ancestral virtue and de- 
nounce the innovator with shrill indigna- 
tion, though his arguments may still remain 
impregnable. 

From this daily battle with political 
obscurantism and superstition, from his inti- 
mate association with people of all classes 
and ages, from his own manful struggles for 
the right, he has gained and is ever gaining 
a great fund of knowledge, which in time 
crystallizes in his mind and assumes the 
form of poetic utterance. It is the natural 
process of his mind, and to him the only 
process. The common notion that the poet 
must be a mere ideal thinker, unsoiled by 
the dust of vulgar life, he utterly scouts. 
It must be said in praise of the conservative 
majority which at that time ruled the Nor- 
wegian Parliament (Storthing), that it did not 
stop to cross-question him on his political 
convictions, before recognizing the worth 
of his poetic activity to the nation. To be 
sure, he had not then unfurled his political 
banner, and very likely many of those who 
then voted him an annual poet’s salary for 
life, from the national treasury, may now 
heartily regret their own generosity. Since 
then, however, the power has passed into 
the hands of the more radical peasant- 
party, the majority of which were, until very 
recently, in cordial sympathy with the poet. 
How long will it be before our American 
Congress shall have arrived at the stage 
of development when it will of its own 
accord—and without any friendly lobbying 
on the part of anybody—thus frankly rec- 
ognize a poet’s claim to the nation’s grati- 
tude? How long before it will, in mere 
common justice, allow an author to reap 
the full profits of his own labor? In Nor- 
way there is now hardly a-man of any dis- 


| 
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tinction in literature whe is not, without any 
direct stipulation to render anything in re- 
turn, by the munificence of the Storthing 
enabled to pursue his vocation untroubled 
by the care for bread. Beside Bjérnson 
Henrik Ibsen, Jonas Lie and Kristofer 
Janson, and possibly several more, receive 
such a “ poet’s salary,” and all classes seem 
to be agreed that never has a state invest- 
ment yielded a richer return. As regards 
Bjérnson, he has taught the Norsemen 
what their nationality means, and thereby 
transformed the vain patriotic boasting of 
former years into a deep and abiding love. 
He is laboring, in song and speech and 
action, to break down the feudal reminis- 
cences of the Middle Ages which still linger 
on in Norwegian politics and society; and 
he is striving to make each forget his 
petty, accidental advantages of birth, or 
wealth, or culture, by uniting all under 
the broad, battle-scarred shield of nat- 
ural fellow-feeling. And a man of such 
grand intellectual stature, a man of such 
fire of thought, and such valor in action, 
a man who has the strength to force a 
whole nation to follow in his path—how 
can we judge and measure him, how can 
we estimate his work? The poet is decried 
and overwhelmed with petty abuse by 
those who have reason to dread the re- 
sults of his mighty and fearless thought; 
but he heeds little the raven-cry from the 
camp of frightened prudence, knowing well 
that he is strong and can afford to be gen- 
erous. For the people’s heart still beats in 
unison with his own—that people whose 
deepest emotions and thoughts he has 
interpreted, and whose secluded life he has 
lifted into a bright, far-seen niche in the 
great literature of the world. 


Since. the foregoing was written, Bjém- 
son has published several dramas and tales, 
dealing with the various social and political 
problems of modern life. Some of them, 
as, for instance, “ The Editor,” and “ Bank- 
ruptcy,” have had a well-deserved success 
on the stage at home and abroad, while 
others (“ Leonarda” and the novel “ Magn- 
hild”) have been a great disappointment to 
many of the author’s sincerest admirers. In 
both, the social reformer seems to have run 
away with the poet. In “ Magnhild,” the 
characters are but vaguely sketched, and 
their language is exasperatingly enigmatical, 
unnatural and full of mannerisms. In 4 
poem entitled “The King,” Bjérnson de- 
clares monarchy to be, of necessity, a lie, 
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and, in the guise of the republican prince, 
he announces his own allegiance to the 
republic. ; _ 
Singular as it may seem, his popularity in 
Norway has suffered severely by his refusal 
to believe in a personal devil. His political 


heterodoxy has long been tolerated, and 
he has had innumerable partisans, always 
ready to shout for him and to raise him 





upon their shoulders; but his disrespect for 
Satan has frightened the majority of these 
away, and the petty persecution of the re- 
actionary press and the official Philistines 


| has made his life at home during the last 


year very bitter to him. He has, therefore, 
resolved to sell his homestead in Guld- 
brandsdale and to live henceforth perma- 
nently abroad. 


IN THE HEART OF THE CALIFORNIA ALPS. 


EarLy one bright morning in the mid- 
die of Indian summer, while the glacier 


meadows were still crisp with frost crys- | 
| down to the roots of their granite founda- 


tals, I set out from the foot of Mount 


Lyell, on my way down to Yosemite Valley. | 
| geological winter. 


] had spent the past summer, and many 


preceding ones, exploring the glaciers that | 
lie on the head-waters of the San Joaquin, | 
| separable are they into artistic bits capable 
| of being made into warm, sympathetic, 


Tuolumne, Merced, and Owen’s rivers; 
measuring and studying their movements, 
trends, crevasses, moraines, etc., and the 
part they had played during the period of 
their greater extension in the creation and 
development of the landscapes of this Alpine 
wonderland. Having been cold and hun- 
gry so many times, and worked so hard, I 
was weary, and began to look forward with 
delight to the approaching winter, when 
I would be warmly snow-bound in my 
Yosemite cabin, with plenty of bread and 
books ; but a tinge of regret came on when 
Iconsidered that possibly I was now look- 
ing on all this fresh wilderness for the last 
time, 

To describe these glorious Alps, with 
their thousand peaks and spires dipping far 
into the thin sky, the ice and snow and 
avalanches, glad torrents and lakes, woods 
and gardens, the bears in the groves, wild 
sheep on the dizzy heights—these would 
require the love-work of a whole life. The 
lessons and enjoyments of even a single day 
would probably weary most readers, how- 
ever consumingly interested they might be 
if brought into actual contact with them. 
Therefore, I am only going to offer some 
characteristic pictures, drawn from the wild- 
est places, and strung together on a strip 
of narrative. 

Few portions of the California Alps are, 
sinctly speaking, picturesque. The whole 
massive uplift of the range, four hundred 


and fifty miles long, by about seventy wide, | 


8 one grand picture, not clearly divisible into 
smaller ones ; in this respect it differs greatly 





| from the older and riper mountains of the 


Coast range. All the landscapes of the 
Sierra were born again—remodeled deep 


tions by the developing ice-floods of the last 
But all were not brought 
forth simultaneously ; and, in general, the 
younger the mountain landscapes, the less 


lovable pictures. 

Here, however, on the head-waters of the 
Tuolumne, is a group of wild Alps on which 
the geologist may say the sun has but just 
begun to shine, yet in a high degree pictur- 
esque, and in all its main features so regu- 
lar and evenly balanced as almost to appear 
conventional—one somber cluster of snow- 
laden peaks with gray pine-fringed granite 
bosses braided around its base, the whole 
surging free into the sky from the head of a 
magnificent valley, whose lofty walls are 
beveled away on both sides so as to embrace 
it all without admitting anything not strictly 
belonging to it. The foreground was now 
all aflame with autumn colors, brown and 
purple and gold, ripe in the mellow sun- 
shine; contrasting brightly with the deep, 
cobalt blue of the sky, and the black and 
gray, and pure, spiritual white of the rocks 
and glaciers. Down through the midst, 
the young Tuolumne was seen pour- 
ing from its crystal fountains, now resting 
in glassy pools as if changing back again 
into ice, now leaping in white cascades as 
if turning to snow; gliding right and left 
between the granite bosses, then sweeping 
on through the smooth, meadowy levels of 
the valley, swaying pensively from side to 


| side with calm, stately gestures past dipping 


willows and sedges, and around groves of 
arrowy pine; and throughout its whole 
eventful course, flowing fast or slow, sing- 
ing loud or low, ever filling the landscape 
with spiritual animation, and manifesting 
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the grandeur of its sources in every move- 
ment and tone. 

Pursuing my lonely way down the valley, 
I turned again and again to gaze on the 
glorious picture, throwing up my arms to 
inclose it as in a frame. After long ages of 
growth in the darkness beneath the glaciers, 
through sunshine and storms, it seemed 
now to be ready and waiting for the elected 
artist, like yellow wheat for the reaper; and 
I could not help wishing that I were that 
artist. I had to be content, however, to 
take it into my soul. At length, after round- 
ing a precipitous headland that puts out from 
the west wall of the valley, every peak van- 
ished from sight, and I pushed rapidly along 
the frozen meadows, over the divide between 
the waters of the Merced and Tuolumne, 
and down through the lower forests that 
clothe the slopes of Cloud’s Rest, arriving 
in Yosemite in due time—which, with me, is 
any time. And, strange to say, among the 
first human beings I met here were two 
artists who were awaiting my return. Hand- 
ing me letters of introduction, they inquired 
whether in the course of my explorations in 
the adjacent mountains I had ever come 
upon a landscape suitable for a large paint- 
ing; whereupon I began a description of 
the one that so lately excited my admi- 
ration. ‘Then, as I went on further and 
further into details, their faces began to 
glow, and I offered to guide them to it, while 
they declared they would gladly follow, far 
or neat, whithersoever I could spare the 
time to lead them. 

Since storms might come breaking down 
through the fine weather at any time, bury- 
ing the meadow colors in snow, and cutting 
off their retreat, I advised getting ready at 
once. 

Our course lay out of the valley by the 
Vernal and Nevada Falls, thence over the 
main dividing ridge to the Big Tuolumne 
Meadows, by the old Mono trail, and thence 
along the river-bank to its head. This was 
my companions’ first excursion into the 
High Sierra, and the way that the fresh 
beauty was reflected from their faces made 
for me a novel and interesting study. They 
naturally were affected most of all by the 
colors. The intense azure of the sky, the 
purplish grays of the granite, the red and 
browns of dry meadows, and the translucent 
purple and crimson of huckleberry bogs; the 
flaming yellow of aspen groves, the silvery 
flashing of the streams, and the bright green 
and blue of the glacier lakes. But the 
general expression of the scenery—rocky and 





savage—seemed sadly disappointing; and 
as they threaded the forest from ndge to 
ridge, eagerly scanning the landscapes as 
they were unfolded, they said: “All this 
is sublime, but we see nothing as yet at 
all available for effective pictures. Art js 
long, and art is limited, you know; and here 
are foregrounds, middle-grounds,  back- 
grounds, all alike; bare rock-waves, woods 
groves, diminutive flecks of meadow, and 
strips of glittering water.” “Never mind,” 
I replied, “only bide a wee.” At length, 
toward the end of the second day, the Sierra 
crown began to come into view, and when 
we had fairly rounded the projecting head- 
land mentioned above, the whole picture 
stood revealed in the full flush of the alpen- 
glow. Now their enthusiasm was excited 
beyond bounds, and the more impulsive 
of the two dashed ahead, shouting and 
gesticulating and tossing his arms in the 
air like a madman. Here, at last, was a 
typical Alpine landscape. 

After feasting awhile, I proceeded to make 
camp in a sheltered grove a little way back 
from the meadow, where pine-boughs could 
be obtained for beds, while the artists ran here 
and there, along the river-bends and up the 
side of the cafion, choosing foregrounds for 
sketches. After dark, when our tea was 
made and a rousing fire kindled, we began 
to make our plans. They decided to remain 
here several days, at the least, while I con- 
cluded to make an excursion in the mean- 
time to the untouched summit of Ritter. 

It was now about the middle of October, 
the spring-time of snow-flowers. ‘The first 
winter clouds had bloomed, and the peaks 
were strewn with fresh crystals, without, how- 
ever, affecting the climbing to any dangerous 
extent. And as the weather was still pro- 
foundly calm, and the distance to the foot of 
the mountain only a little more than a day, 
I felt that I was running no great risk of 
being storm-bound. 

Ritter is king of our Alps, and had never 
been climbed. I had explored the adjacent 
peaks summer after summer, and, but for the 
tendency to reserve a grand masterpiece like 
this for a special attempt, it seemed strange 
that in all these years I had made no effort 
to reach its commanding summit. _Its height 
above sea-level is about 13,300 feet, and is 
fenced round by steeply inclined glaciers, and 
cafions of tremendous depth and ruggedness, 
rendering it comparatively inaccessible. But 
difficulties of this kind only exhilarate the 
mountaineer. : 

Next morning, the artists went heartily to 
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their work and I to mine. Former experi- 
ences had given good reason to know what 
storm passion might be brooding, invisible 
as yet, in the calm sun-gold ; therefore, before 
bidding farewell, I warned them not to be 
alarmed should I fail to appear before a week 
or ten days, and advised them, in case a 
snow-storm should set in, to keep up big 
fires and shelter themselves as best they 
could, and on no account to become fright- 
ened and attempt to seek their way back to 
Yosemite alone. 

My general plan was simply this : to scale 
the canon wall, cross over to the eastern 
flank of the range, and then make my way 
southward to the northern spurs of Mount 
Ritter, in compliance with the intervening 
topography; for to push on directly south- 
ward from camp through the innumerable 
peaks and pinnacles that adorn this position 
of the axis of the range is simply impossible. 

All my first day was pure pleasure ; crossing 
the dry pathways of the grand old glaciers, 
tracing happy streams, and learning the 
habits of the birds and marmots in the groves 
and rocks. Before I had gone a mile from 
camp, I came to the foot of a white cascade 
that beats its way down a rugged gorge 
in the cafion wall, from a height of about 


nine hundred feet, and pours its throbbing 


waters into the Tuolumne. I was acquainted 
with its fountains, which, fortunately, lay in 
my course. What a fine traveling companion 
it proved to be, what songs it sang, and how 
passionately it told the mountain’s own joy ! 
Gladly I climbed along its dashing border, 
absorbing its divine music, and bathing from 
time to time in waftings of irised spray. 
Climbing higher, higher, new beauty came 
streaming on the sight: painted meadows, 
late-blooming gardens, peaks of rare archi- 
tecture, lakes here and there, shining like 
silver, and glimpses of the forested lowlands 
seen far in the west. Over the summit, I 
saw the so-called Mono desert lying dream- 
ily silent in thick, purple light—a desert of 
heavy sun-glare beheld from a desert of 
ice-burnished granite. Here the mountain 
waters divide, flowing east to vanish in the 
volcanic sands and dry sky of the Great 
Basin; west, to flow through the Golden 
Gate to the sea. 

Passing a little way down over the sum- 
mit until I had reached an elevation of about 
ten thousand feet, I pushed on southward 
toward a group of savage peaks that stand 
guard around Ritter on the north and west, 
groping my way, and dealing instinctively 
with every obstacle as it presented itself. 





Here a huge gorge would be found cutting 
across my path, along the dizzy edge of 
which I scrambled until some less precipi- 
tous point was discovered where I might 
safely venture to the bottom and, selecting 
some feasible portion of the opposite wall, 
re-ascend with the same slow caution. Mas- 
sive, flat-topped spurs alternate with the 
gorges, plunging abruptly from the shoulders 
of the snowy peaks, and planting their feet 
in the warmdesert. These were everywhere 
marked and adorned with characteristic 
sculptures of the ancient glaciers that swept 
over this entire region like one vast ice- 
wind, and the polished surfaces produced by 
the ponderous flood are still so perfectly 
preserved that in many places the sunlight 
reflected from them is about as trying to 
the eyes as sheets of snow. 

God’s glacial-mills grind slowly, but they 
have been kept in motion long enough to 
grind sufficient soil for any Alpine crop, 
though most of the grist has been carried to 
the lowlands, leaving these high regions lean 
and bare; while the post-glacial agents of 
erosion have not yet furnished sufficient 
available food for more than a few tufts of 
the hardiest plants, chiefly carices and cri- 
ogonz. And it is interesting to learn in this 
connection that the sparseness and repressed 
character of the vegetation at this height is 
caused more by want of soil than by harshness 
of climate ; for, here and there, in sheltered 
hollows countersunk beneath the general 
surface into which a few rods of well-ground 
moraine chips have been dumped, we find 
groves of spruce and pine thirty to forty feet 
high, trimmed around the edges with willow 
and huckleberry bushes, and oftentimes still 
further by an outer ring of tall grasses, bright 
with lupines, larkspurs, and showy colum- 
bines, suggesting a climate by no means re- 
pressingly severe. All the streams, too, and 
the pools at this elevation are furnished with 
little gardens, which, though making scarce 
any show at a distance, constitute charming 
surprises to the appreciative observer in their 
midst. In these bits of leafiness a few birds 
find grateful homes. Having no acquaint- 
ance with man, they fear no ill, and flock 
curiously around the stranger, almost allow- 
ing themselves to be taken in the hand. In 
so wild and so beautiful a region my first day 
was spent, every sight and sound novel and 
inspiring, leading one far out of oneself, yet 
feeding and building a strict individuality. 

Now came the solemn, silent evening. 
Long, blue, spiky-edged shadows crept out 
across the snow-fields, while a rosy glow, 
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at first scarce discernible, gradually deep- 
ened and suffused every mountain-top, flush- 


ing the glaciers and the harsh crags above | 


them. ‘This was the alpenglow, to me the 
most impressive of all the terrestrial mani- 
festations of God. At the touch of this divine 
light, the mountains seemed to kindle to 
a rapt, religious consciousness, and stood 
hushed like devout worshipers waiting to be 
blessed. Just before the alpenglow began 
to fade, two crimson clouds came streaming 
across the summit like wings of flame, ren- 
dering the sublime scene yet more intensely 
impressive; then came darkness and the 
stars. 

Ritter was still miles away, but I could 
proceed no further that night. I found a 
good camp-ground on the rim of a glacier 
basin about 11,000 feet above the sea. A 
small lake nestles in the bottom of it, from 
which I got water for my tea, and a storm- 
beaten thicket near by furnished abundance 
of rousing fire-wood. Somber peaks, hacked 
and shattered, circled half-way around the 
horizon, wearing a most savage aspect in 
the gloaming, and a water-fall chanted 
solemnly across the lake on its way down 
from the foot of a glacier. The fall and the 
lake and the glacier were almost equally 
bare; while the scraggy pines anchored in the 
rock-fissures were so dwarfed and shorn by 
storm-winds you might walk over their tops. 
The scene was one of the most desolate in 
tone and aspect I ever beheld. But the 
darkest scriptures of the mountains are illu- 
mined with bright passages of love that 
never fail to make themselves felt when one 
is alone. 

I made my bed in a nook of the pine- 
thicket, where the branches were pressed 
and crinkled overhead like a roof, and bent 
down around thesides. These are the best 
bed-chambers our Alps afford—snug as squir- 
rel-nests, well ventilated, full of spicy odors, 
and with plenty of wind-played needles to 
sing one asleep. I little expected company, 
but, creeping in through a low side door, I 
found five or six birds nestling among the 
tassels. The night-wind began to blow soon 
after dark ; at first, only a gentle breathing, 
but increasing toward midnight to a violent 
gale that fell upon my leafy roof in ragged 
surges, like a cascade, and bearing strange 
sounds from the crags overhead. The 
water-fall sang in chorus, filling the old ice- 
fountain with its solemn roar, and seeming 
to increase in power as the night advanced 
—fit voice for such a landscape. I had to 
‘creep out many times to the fire during the 


| night; for it was biting cold and I had no 
blankets. Gladly I welcomed the morning 
star. : 

The dawn in the dry, wavering air of the 
desert was glorious. Everything encouraged 
my undertaking and betokened success, No 
cloud in the sky, no storm-tone in the 
wind. Breakfast of bread and tea was soon 
made. I fastened a hard, durable crust to 
my belt by way of provision, in case I should 
be compelled to pass a night on the mount. 
ain-top; then, securing the remainder of my 
little stock from wolves and wood-rats, I set 
forth free and hopeful. 

How glorious a greeting the sun gives 
the mountains! To behold this alone is 
worth the pains of any excursion a thou- 
sand times over. The highest peaks burned 
like islands in a sea of liquid shade. Then 
the lower peaks and spires caught the glow, 
and long lances of light, streaming through 
many a notch and pass, fell thick on the 
frozen meadows. The majestic form of 
Ritter was full in sight, and I pushed rapidly 
on over rounded rock-bosses and pavements, 
my iron-shod shoes making a clanking 
sound as in walking a marble floor, but 
suddenly hushed now and then in rugs ot 
bryanthus, and sedgy lake-margins soft as 
moss. Here, too, in this so-called “land 
of desolation,” I met Cassiope, growing in 
fringes among the battered rocks. Her 
blossoms had faded long ago, but they were 
still clinging with happy memories to the 
evergreen sprays, and still so beautiful as to 
thrill every fiber of one’s being. Winter and 
summer, you may hear her voice, the low, 
sweet melody of her purple bells. No 
evangel among all the mountain plants 
speaks Nature’s love more plainly than 
Cassiope. Where she dwells, the redemption 
of the coldest solitude is complete. The 
very rocks and glaciers seem to feel her 
presence, and become imbued with her own 
fountain sweetness. All things were warm- 
ing and awakening. Frozen rills began to 
flow, the marmots came out of their nests in 
bowlder-piles and climbed sunny rocks to 
bask. The lakes seen from every ridge-top 
were brilliantly rippled and spangled, shim- 
mering like the needles of the low, dwarfy 
pines. The rocks, too, seemed responsive 
to the vital heat—rock-crystals and snow- 
crystals thrilling alike. I strode on exhila- 
rated, as if never more to feel fatigue, limbs 
moving of themselves, every sense unfolding 
like the thawing flowers, to take part in the 
new day harmony. 

All along my course, excepting when down 
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in the cafons, the landscapes were open to 
me, and expansive. On the left, the purple 
plains of Mono, reposing dreamily and warm; 
on the right, the near Alps springing keenly 
into the thin sky with more and more im- 
pressive sublimity. But these larger views 
were at length lost. Rugged spurs, and 
moraines, and huge, projecting buttresses 
began to shut me in. Every feature became 
more rigidly Alpine, without, however, pro- 
ducing any chilling effect; for going to the 
mountains is like going home. We find 
that the strangest objects in these fountain 
wilds are in some degree familiar, and we 
look upon them with a vague sense of hav- 
ing seen them before. 

On the southern shore of a frozen lake, 
I encountered an extensive field of hard, 
granular snow, up which I scampered in fine 
tone, intending to follow it to its head, and 
cross the rocky spur against which it leans, 
hoping thus to come direct upon the base 
of the main Ritter peak. The surface was 
pitted with oval hollows, made by stones 
and drift pine-needles that had melted 
themselves into the mass by the radiation 
of absorbed sun-heat. These afforded good 
footholds, but the surface curved more and 
more steeply at the head, and the pits be- 
came shallower and less abundant, until I 
found myself in danger of being shed off 
like avalanching snow. I persisted, how- 
ever, creeping on all fours, and shuffling up 
the smoothest places on my back, as I 
had often done on burnished granite, until, 
after slipping several times, I was compelled 
to retrace my course to the bottom, and 
make my way around the west end of the 
lake, and thence up to the summit of the 
divide between the head-waters of Rush 
Creek and the northernmost tributaries of 
the San Joaquin. 

Arriving on the summit of this dividing 
crest, one of the most exciting pieces of pure 
wildness was disclosed that the eye of man 
ever beheld. There, immediately in front, 
loomed the majestic mass of Mount Ritter, 
with a glacier swooping down its face nearly 
to my feet, then curving westward and pour- 
ing its frozen flood into a dark blue lake, 
whose shores were bound with precipices of 
crystalline snow ; while a deep chasm drawn 
between the divide and the glacier separated 
the massive picture from everything else. 
Only the one sublime mountain in sight, the 
one glacier, and one lake; the whole vailed 
with one blue shadow—rock, ice and water, 
without a single leaf. After gazing spell- 
bound, I began instinctively to scrutinize 





every notch and gorge and weathered but- 
tress of the mountain, with reference to mak- 
ing the ascent. The entire front above the 
glacier appeared as one tremendous preci- 
pice, slightly receding at the top, and brist- 
ling with spires and pinnacles set above one 
another in formidable array. Massive lichen- 
stained battlements stood forward here and 
there, hacked at the top with angular notches, 
and separated by frosty gullies and recesses 
that have been vailed in shadow ever since 
their creation; while to right and left, as 
far as I could see, were huge, crumbling but- 
tresses, offering no hope to the climber. The 
head of the glacier sends up a few finger-like 
branches through narrow cou/doirs; but these 
were too steep and short to be available, 
especially as I had no axe with which to cut 
steps, and the numerous narrow-throated 
gullies down which stones and snow are 
avalanched seemed hopelessly steep, besides 
being interrupted by vertical cliffs ; while the 
whole front was rendered still more terribly 
forbidding by the chill shadow and the 
gloomy blackness of the rocks. 

Descending the divide in a hesitating 
mood, I picked my way across the yawning 
chasm at the foot, and climbed out upon 
the glacier. There were no meadows now to 
cheer with their brave colors, nor could I 
hear the dun-headed sparrows, whose cheery 
notes so often relieve the silence of our 
highest Alps. The gurgling of small rills 
down in the veins and crevasses, and ever 
and anon the rattling report of falling stones, 
with the echoes they shot out into the crisp 
air,—these were the only sounds. 

I could not distinctly hope to reach the 
summit from this side, yet I moved on across 
the glacier as if driven by fate. Contend- 
ing with myself, the season is too far spent, 
I said, and even should I be successful, 
I might be storm-bound on the mountain ; 
and in the cloud-darkness, with the cliffs 
and crevasses covered with snow, how 
would I escape? No. I must wait until 
next summer. I would only approach the 
mountain now, and inspect it, creep about 
its flanks, learn what I could of its history, 
holding myself ready to flee on the approach 
of the first storm-cloud. But we little know 
until tried how much of the uncontrollable 
there is in us, urging across glaciers and 
torrents, and up dangerous heights, let the 
judgment forbid as it may. 

I succeeded in gaining the foot of the 
cliff on the eastern extremity of the glacier, 
and discovered the mouth of a narrow ava- 
lanche gully, through which I began to climb, 
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intending to follow it as far as possible, and 
at least obtain some fine wild views for my 
pains. Its general course is oblique to the 
plane of the mountain-face, and the meta- 
morphic slates of which it is built are cut 
by cleavage planes in such a way that they 
weather off in angular blocks, giving rise to 
irregular steps that greatly facilitate climb- 
ing on the sheer places. I thus made my 
way into a wilderness of crumbling spires 
and battlements, built together in bewilder- 
ing combinations, and glazed in many 
places with a thin coating of ice, which I 
had to hammer off with a stone. The 
situation was becoming gradually more 
perilous; but, having passed several danger- 
ous spots, I dared not think of descending ; 
for, so steep was the entire ascent, one would 
inevitably fall to the glacier in case a single 
misstep were made. Knowing, therefore, 
the tried danger beneath, I became all the 
more anxious concerning the developments 
to be made above, and began to be con- 
scious of a vague foreboding of what actually 
befell; not that I was given to fear, but 
rather because my instincts, usually so posi- 
tive and true, seemed vitiated in some way, 
and were leading me wrong. At length, 
after attaining an elevation of 12,800 feet, | 


found myself at the foot of a sheer drop in 
the bed of the avalanche channel I was trac- 
ing, which seemed absolutely to bar all fur- 


ther progress. It is only about forty-five or 
fifty feet high, and somewhat roughened by 
fissures and projections; but these seemed 
so slight and insecure, as footholds, that I 
tried hard to avoid the precipice altogether, 
by scaling the wall on either side. But, 
though less steep, the walls were smoother 
than the obstructing rock, and repeated 
efforts only showed that I must either go 
right ahead or turn back. ‘The tried dan- 
gers beneath seemed even greater than that 
of the cliff in front ; therefore, after scanning 
its face again and again, I commenced to 
scale it, picking my holds with intense cau- 
tion. After gaining a point about half-way 
to the top, I was brought to a dead stop, 
with arms outspread, clinging close to the 
face of the rock, unable to move hand or 
foot either up or down. My doom appeared 
fixed. I must fall. There would be a mo- 
ment of bewilderment, and then a lifeless 
rumble down the one general precipice to 
the glacier below. 

When this final danger flashed in upon 
me, I became nerve-shaken for the first time 
since setting foot on the mountain, and my 

‘mind seemed to fill with a stifling smoke. 


. 





But this terrible eclipse lasted only a 
moment, when life blazed forth again with 
preternatural clearness. I seemed suddenly 
to become possessed of a new sense. The 
other self—the ghost of by-gone experiences, 
Instinct, or Guardian Angel—call it what 
you will—came forward and assumed cop. 
trol. Then my trembling muscles became 
firm again, every rift and flaw in the rock 
was seen as through a microscope, and my 
limbs moved with a positiveness and pre- 
cision with which I seemed to have nothing 
at alltodo. Had I been borne aloft upon 
wings, my deliverance could not have been 
more complete. 

Above this memorable spot, the face of the 
mountain is still more savagely hacked and 
torn. It is a maze of yawning chasms and 
gullies, in the angles of which rise beetling 
crags and piles of detached bowlders that 
seem to have been gotten ready to be 
launched below. _But the strange influx of 
strength I had received seemed inexhaustible. 
I found a way without effort, and soon stood 
upon the topmost crag in the blessed light. 

How truly glorious the landscape circled 
around this noble summit !—giant mountains, 
valleys innumerable, glaciers and meadows, 
rivers and lakes, with the wide blue sky bent 
tenderly over them all. But in my first hour 
of freedom from that terrible shaclow, the sun- 
light in which I was laving seeroed all in all. 

Looking southward along the axis of the 
range, the eye is first caught by a row of ex- 
ceedingly sharp and slender spires, which 
rise openly to a height of about a thousand 
feet, from a series of short, residual glaciers 
that lean back against their bases; their fan- 
tastic sculpture and the unrelieved sharpness 
with which they spring out of the ice render- 
ing them peculiarly wild and striking. These 
are “ The Minarets,” and beyond them you 
behold a most sublime wilderness of mount- 
ains, their snowy summits crowded together 
in lavish abundance, peak beyond peak, 
swelling higher, higher as they sweep on 
southward, until the culminating point of the 
range is reached on Mount Whitney, near the 
head of the Kern River, at an elevation of 
nearly 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Westward, the general flank of the range 
is seen flowing sublimely away from the 
sharp summits, in smooth undulations; 4 
sea of gray granite waves dotted with lakes 
and meadows, and fluted with stupendous 
cafions that grow steadily deeper as they 
recede in the distance. Below this gray re- 
gion lies the dark forest-zone, broken here 
and there by upswelling ridges and domes; 
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and yet beyond is a yellow, hazy belt, marking 
the broad plain of the San Joaquin, bounded 
on its further side by the blue mountains of 
the coast. Turning now to the northward, 
there in the immediate foreground is the 
glorious Sierra Crown, with Cathedral Peak 
a few miles to the left—a temple of marvel- 
ous architecture, hewn from the living rock ; 
the gray, giant form of Mammoth Mount- 


ain, 13,000 feet high; Mounts Ord, Gibbs, | 
Dana, Conness, Tower Peak, Castle Peak, | 
| simplest and most emphatic of her glacial 


and Silver Mountain, stretching away in the 
distance, with a host of noble companions 
that are as yet nameless. 

Eastward, the whole region seems a land 
of pure desolation covered with beautiful 
light. The torrid volcanic basin of Mono, 
with its one bare lake fourteen miles long ; 
Owen’s Valley and the broad lava table-land 


at its head, dotted with craters, and the | 
| above the rock-encumbered waves like islets 


massive Inyo range, rivaling even the Sierra 
in height. These are spread, map-like, be- 


neath you, with countless ranges beyond, | 
passing and overlapping one another and | 
fading on the glowing horizon. 

At a distance of less than 3,000 feet below 
the summit of Mount Ritter you may find 
tributaries of the San Joaquin and Owen’s | 
rivers, bursting forth from the eternal ice and | 


snow of the glaciers that load its flanks; 
while a little to the north of here are found 
the highest affluents of the Tuolumne and 
Merced. Thus, the fountains of four of the 
principal rivers of California are within a 
radius of four or five miles. 


Lakes are seen gleaming in all sorts of | 
are the roots of all the life of the valleys, and 


places,—round, or oval, or square, like very 
mirrors ; others narrow and sinuous, drawn 
close around the peaks like silver zones, the 
highest reflecting only rocks, snow and the 
sky. But neither these nor the glaciers, nor 
the bits of brown meadow and moorland 
that occur here and there, are large enough 
tomake any marked impression upon the 
mighty wilderness of Alps. The eye roves 


around the vast expanse, réjoicing in so grand | 
a freedom, yet returning again and again to | 


the fountain peaks. Perhaps some one of 
the multitude excites special attention, some 
gigantic castle with turret and battlement, 


or Gothic cathedral more abundantly spired | 


than Milan’s. But, generally, when looking 
for the first time from an all-embracing stand- 
point like this, the inexperienced observer 
s Oppressed by the incomprehensible grand- 
cur of the peaks, and it is only after they 
have been studied one by one, long and 
lovingly, that their far-reaching harmonies 

manifest. ‘Then, penetrate the wil- 





derness where you may, the main telling 
features to which all the topography is sub- 
ordinate are quickly perceived, and the most 
ungovernable Alp-clusters stand revealed, 
regularly fashioned, and grouped like works 
of art,—eloquent monuments of the ancient 
ice-rivers that brought them into relief. The 
grand cafions are likewise recognized as 
the necessary effects of causes following 
one another in melodious sequence—Nat- 
ure’s poeins, carved on tables of stome—the 


compositions. 

Could we have been here to observe dur- 
ing the glacial period, we should have over- 
looked a wrinkled ocean of ice continuous as 
that now covering the landscapes of North 
Greenland ; filling every valley and cajion, 
flowing deep above every ridge, with only 
the tops of the fountain peaks rising darkly 


in a stormy sea—these clustered islets the 
only hints of the glorious landscapes now 
smiling in the sun. Now, in the deep, brood- 


| ing silence all seems motionless, as if the work 
| of creation were done. 


But in the midst of 
this outer steadfastness we know there is in- 
cessant motion. Ever and anon, avalanches 
are falling from yonder peaks. These cliff- 
bound glaciers, seemingly wedged and im- 
movable, are flowing like water and grinding 
the rocks beneath them. The lakes are lap- 
ping their granite shores and wearing them 
away, and every one of these rills and young 
rivers is fretting the air into music, and 
carrying the mountains to the plains. Here 


here more simply than elsewhere is the eter- 
nal flux of nature manifested. Ice changing 
to water, lakes to meadows, and mountains 
to plains. And while we thus contemplate 
Nature’s methods of landscape creation, and, 
reading the records she has carved on the 
rocks, reconstruct, however imperfectly, the 
landscapes of the past, we also learn that as 
these we now behold have succeeded those 
of the pre-glacial age, so they in turn are 
withering and vanishing to be succeeded by 
others yet unborn. 

But in the midst of these fine lessons and 
landscapes, I had to remember that the sun 
was wheeling far to the west, while a new 
way had to be discovered, at least to some 
point on the timber-line where I could have 
a fire; for I had not even burdened myself 
with a coat. I first scanned the western 
spurs, hoping some way might appear through 
which I might reach the northern glacier, 
and cross its snout; or pass around the lake 
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into which it flows, and thus strike my morn- 
ing track. This route was soon sufficiently 
unfolded to show that, if practicable at all, 
it would require so much time that reaching 
camp that night would be out of the ques- 
tion. I therefore scrambled back eastward, 
descending the southern slopes obliquely at 
the same time. Here the crags seemed less 
formidable, and the head of a glacier that 
flows north-east came in sight, which I 
determined to follow as far as possible, 
hoping thus to make my way to the foot of 
the peak on the east side, and thence across 
the intervening canons and ridges to camp. 

The inclination of the glacier is quite 
moderate at the head, and, as the sun had 
softened the névé, I made safe and rapid 
progress, running and sliding, and keeping 
up a sharp outlook for crevasses. About 
half a mile from the head, there was an ice- 
cascade, where the glacier pours over a 
sharp declivity, and is shattered into mas- 
sive blocks separated by deep, blue fissures. 
To thread my way through the slippery 
mazes of this crevassed portion seemed 
impossible, and I endeavored to avoid it by 
climbing off to the shoulder of the mountain. 
But the slopes rapidly steepened and at 
length fell away in sheer precipices, com- 
pelling a return to the-ice. Fortunately, 
the day had been warm enough to loosen 
the ice-crystals so as to admit of hollows 
being dug in the rotten portions of the 
blocks, thus enabling me to pick my way 
with far less difficulty than I had anticipated. 
To continue down over the snout, and along 
the ieft lateral moraine, was only a confident 
saunter. Though my eyes were free, I could 
afford but little time for observation. I no- 
ticed, however, that the lower end of the 
glacier was beautifully waved and barred by 
the outcropping edges of the bedded ice-lay- 
ers, representing the annual snow accretions 
made at the head. Small rills were gliding 
and swirling over the melting surface with a 
smooth, oily appearance, in channels of pure 
ice—their quick, compliant movements con- 
trasting most impressively with the rigid, 
invisible flow of the glacier itself, on whose 
back they all were riding. 

Night drew near before I reached the 
eastern base of the mountain, and my camp 
lay many a rugged mile to the north; but 
ultimate success was assured. It was now 
only a matter of endurance and ordinary 
mountain-craft. The sunset was, if possible, 
yet more glorious than that of the day pre- 
vious. The Mono landscape seemed to be 
fairly saturated with warm, purple light. The 





peaks marshaled along the summit were in 
shadow, but through every notch and pass 
streamed living sun-fire, soothing and irradi- 
ating their rough, black angles, while compa- 
nies of small, luminous clouds hovered above 
them like very angels of light. 

Darkness came on, but I found my way 
by the trends of the cafions and the peaks 
projected against the sky. All excitement 
died with the light, and then I was weary. 
But the joyful sound of the water-fall across 
the lake was heard at last, and soon the 
stars were seen reflected in the lake itself. 
Taking my bearings from these, I discovered 
the little pine thicket in which my nest was, 
and then I had a rest such as only a mount- 
aineer may enjoy. Afterward, I made a sun- 
rise fire, went down to the lake, dashed 
water on my head, and dipped a cupful for 
tea. The revival brought about by bread 
and tea was as complete as the exhaustion 
from excessive enjoyment and toil had been. 
Then I crept beneath the pine-tassels to 
bed. The wind was frosty and the fire 
burned low, but my sleep was none the less 
sound, and the evening constellations had 
swept far to the west before I awoke. 

After warming and resting in the sun- 
shine, I sauntered home,—that is, back to the 
Tuolumne camp,—bearing away toward a 
cluster of peaks that hold the fountain snows 
of one of the north tributaries of Rush 
Creek. Here I discovered a group of 
beautiful glacier lakes, nestled together in a 
grand amphitheater. Toward evening, I 
crossed the divide separating the Mono 
waters from those of the Tuolumne, and 
entered the glacier basin that now holds 
the fountain snows of the stream that forms 
the upper Tuolumne cascades. This stream 
I traced down through its many dells and 
gorges, meadows and bogs, reaching the 
brink of the main Tuolumne at dusk. 

A loud whoop for the artists was answered 
again and again. Their camp-fire came 
in sight, and half ‘an hour afterward I was 
with them. They seemed unreasonably 
glad to see me. I had been absent only 
three days; nevertheless, they had already 
been weighing chances as to whether I 
would ever feturn, and trying to decide 
whether they should wait longer or begin 
to seek their way back to the lowlands. 
Now their curious troubles were over. 
They packed their precious sketches, and 
next morning we set out homeward bound, 
and in two days entered the Yosemite Val- 
ley from the north by way of Indian Cafion, 
and our fine double excursion was done. 
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Ir is not quite the easy 
matter it might seem to de- 
cide how to go to Coney 
Island for the first time. 
Shall it be by the Manhat- 
tan Beach, the Sea Beach, 
the Long Island, the Brook- 
lyn, Bath and Coney Island, 
the Brooklyn, Flatbush and 
Coney Island, the Prospect 
Park and Coney Island rail- 
way, or, if not, by which of 
the many lines of steamers 
plying direct to Locust 
Grove, to Norton’s Point, 
or to the great tubular iron 
pier? There is absolutely 
nothing to fix the determin- 
ation—unless, indeed, it be 
individual nearness to a 
particular terminus. By the 
railways, there is little that 
is prepossessing at the start 

about the roads beginning at Hunter’s Point 


‘and Greenpoint, in close proximity to the 


odors with which, for its sins, in spite of 
injunctions, the metropolis is still allowed to 
be afflicted. The roads lie at first through 
squalid suburbs, then across black marshes, 
but afterward through a pleasanter country. 
The Brooklyn roads from near the city 
limits are much more interesting in them- 
selves, but they, to be sure, have to be 
reached by long preliminary journeys in the 
horse-cars (from New York), and are only 
for the leisurely. 

There are two of them that start from 
Greenwood Cemetery, one at each side. 
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Their fast excursion-trains, rushing, with their 
striped awnings flying, past the city of the 
dead, and scattering back wanton cinders 
over the passengers in their open cars, have 
a certain shock for the sensibilities. First 
it is the Prospect Park and Coney Island. 
Crossing then through the pensive Rose 


Paths, and Sumac Paths, and Twilight Dells, | 


the Brooklyn, Bath and 


we come upon 
These lines are given to 


Coney Island. 

















Co 
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- FTHAMILTON, 


BIRD'S-EVYE VIEW AND PLAN OF 


CONEY 


using a good half of the country road 
without any separation from its ordinary 
traffic. The disguised locomotive, or “ dum- 
my,” mitigates in part the asperities of the 
situation, but the beasts of burden, its fel- 
low travelers on the way, are not always 


reassured even so. We buzz close to front 
door-yard gates, among the red barns and 
gray houses, into the center of a quiet vil- 
lage, past the feed store, the blacksmith’s, the 
post-office, and up to the old stone church 
and the flag-staff, where the engineer must 
needs pull the throttle valve and shriek. 
You blush at being so much a party to the 
desecration as to have paid your fare, and 
‘yet, when convenient, you take again a 


route which gives you so unusually intimate 
and amusing a view of the life of the countr 
There is a certain fitness, however, jp 
| going to the sea-side, when it can be done, 
| by boat, and beginning the enjoyment of its 
cooling breezes at once. There seems a 
| fitness, too, in going first to the improve 
ments (particularly as they are of the largest 
| scale) of the shrewd, liberal, happily ven 
turesome company which has been prin 
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pally instrumental in re- 
deeming the island from 
barbarism. Both objects 
may be combined by taking 
the one of the Manhattan 
Beach routes which sets out 
by boat from the foot of 
Twenty-third street, Hudson River, and 
continues by train from Bay Ridge to the 
company’s hotel. 

The foot of West Twenty-third street 
is a place of departure for boats for numer- 
| 
| 


ISLAND. 


ous other points as well, and all have can 
vassers warmly devoted to their interests 
waiting on the docks. That one who takes 
the lunch-baskets of the Ferguson family, as 
they alight from the horse-car, and leacs 
off the children by the hand, with an 
intuitive divination of their purpose and a 
| kindliness of heart that seems charming, 's 
embarking them for Poughkeepsie instead 
of Coney Island. But they discover his 
| falseness and turn indignant faces upon him 
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MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL. 


and march away with another, through a 
file of rivals, one of whom protests: “ Will 
you risk your life, madam, on a craft of that 
character, condemned by the boiler inspectors 
and without a sound plank in her frame, 
when the Leonora is the only luxurious new 
water-tight floating palace making unerring 
connections, and at twenty per cent. below 
the regular fare ?” 

The breeze is somewhat fresh on the 
sharp forward deck, and is likely to blow 
your hat off. At the same time it is the 
more favorable point from which to see how 
narrowly we escape a row-boat or a mal- 
adroit schooner now and then, and to view 
the crowded water-front of the city, the 
heights of Hoboken, with a Bremen 
steamer just gliding into port below them, 
and, farther down, the harbor forts and the 
blue, villa-covered slopes of Staten Island. 

As the boat puts off, a trio of musicians, in 
velveteen jackets, prelude on a flute, a vio- 
lin and a battered golden harp, and strike 
up “My Johanna lives in Harlem.” In the 
little circle that closes in to listen to them are 
two maid-servants conveying the children of 
a wealthy family; a number of young men in 
tweed suits, carrying small sticks, the left hand 


of each in his trowsers-pocket, a young Ger- | 


man matron and an unmarried sister gaudily 


dressed. Then there is a sinewy,stern, portly | glimpse of the sea! 


man, perhaps a prosperous mechanic from 


| 


very tall of her age, for half-price. One fears 
there may yet be trouble about this, and so 
there is. A scowl overspreads the otherwise 
adamantine face of the very next puncher of 
our tickets and, though powerless to prevent, 
he delivers his opinion audibly on the prob- 
abilities of the case. “That child was born 
on the 12th of October, 1867,” the parent, 


| who has passed through the stile, cries back 


| 





in a quivering voice, and tries to make head 
against the surging crowd to engage in heated 
controversy. Failing in this, he can only 
launch back fierce denunciations at the total 
incapacity of the other in all questions re- 
quiring nice discernment. 

We emerge from the train in a station 
forming part of the hotel itself. A Coney 
Island hotel of consequence has its railway 
station, and two or three special lines of 
land and water transportation, as another 
might have elevators or steam-heating. We 
pass through a wide corridor, wainscoted and 
ceiled up (as are all the interiors that meet 
the eye in the neighborhood) with cheerful, 
varnished pine, and out upon the enormous 
piazza. A multitude of people are dining at 
little tables on it, set with linen, glass and 
silver, and others are moving up and down 
in close procession. 

Thalatta/ thalatta! what a charming 
A wide esplanade 
between is green with turf and gay with 


theinterior, who has brought aboard an angu- | flowers—geranium, heliotrope, lobelia, co- 
lar, poorly dressed, silent daughter, certainly | leus, the queenly, tropical leaves of the 
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Canna Jndica—all growing finely out of the 
two feet of earth the careful gardeners 
have put down for their sustenance. They 
have a peculiar value from their situation ; 
a lively fancy makes a species of jewels of 
them instead of flowers, in their setting of 
silvery white sand. In the center is a 
music stand shaped like a scallop shell. 
Benches are scattered profusely along ;—the 
beach below is full of parasols and summer 
costumes bright against the water; pink- 
legged children with their skirts very much 
tucked up, are wading in it, reflected in 
the shallows ; and an eccentric sloop, cruis- 
ing lazily with some curious inscription in 
large letters on her mainsail, luffs up and 
goes about just in the edge of the surf. 
What in the name—? “Go to Gullmore’s 
for Your Clothing.” I for one shall never 
do so if there be another establishment in 
the town where clothing may be had. This 
was once an honest fishing-boat, and me- 
thinks the once honest fisherman has a 
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irregularities of every kind. As a dwelling, 
and this is true of those of theisland generally, 
it is as uneasy as the crowds trooping through 
it, or the surf in front; something more 
restful here and there, some moderate space 
of untroubled surface, would be a relief from 
the universal movement. It is nearly an 
eighth of a mile in length, and its yast 
piazzas, running the entire length of th 
building, are rather to be regarded as great 
open pavilions. The fantastic island is not 
a spectacle to be reduced to tape-line and 
level, and I shall not do the guide-books 
the injury of vying with them in statistics, 
but here in a lump are a few of the most 
considerable. ‘There are some sixty hotels, 
and five thousand separate bathing-rooms. 
The great tubular iron pier runs out a thov- 
sand feet into the sea, the tubular iron 
observatory three hundred feet into the 
air, and the captive balloon a thousand 
feet, carrying up fifteen persons at a time. 
The Brighton Beach hotel, the second in 


ALONG THE BEACH. 


shamefaced look even from here, as he 
sits sulkily at the tiller, under the shade of 
his weather-beaten mainsail, trimmed now 
to this sentiment-destroying traffic. 

Turn and look back at the hotel. It is 
of wood, as the American hotel in the open 
country will probably be while our forests 
hold out, and is painted a pleasant shade 
of ocher, with “trimmings.” It bristles 

_ with towers, turrets, dormers, 


| size, is five hundred and twenty feet long, 


and seats two thousand persons at dinner. 
The Manhattan Beach bathing-pavilion 's 
five hundred feet long, has twenty-seven 
hundred separate rooms, and a capacity o! 


| sending away two thousand wet bathing- 
| costumes an hour along an endless belt, 


to be washed in the laundry. ‘The figures, 


in fact, however detailed, are quite idle. 
« offsets,"— | The coming season, if the rumors of the 
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piazzas be true, our acquaintance must be 
formed all over again, and our wonder ex- 
cited anew. The size of the two principal 
hotels is to be doubled, the pavilion at the 
eastern end is to be erected into a great 
new hotel, and still another of the first 
magnitude is to be built on the long vacant 
stretch between. As it is, the face of 


BRIGHTON 


| 
| 
| 


| to begin from there a desultory stroll. 
| bathing-pavilion 


things is altered at each successive visit. | 


One recalls no such wholesale improve- 


ment since he went to school with pious | 


#neas at the building of Carthage. /n- 


stant ardentes Tyrii; the enthusiastic lessees | 
| the bathers, and listen to the strains of a 


ply the work. Some dump the white sand 
of the beach from the cars of miniature 
railways into the marsh, and extend the 
borders of the solid land; others fashion 
a new French roof to surpass all other 
French roofs hitherto conceived. Yester- 


day the Sea Beach road was completed, and | 


its palace, once “ Machinery Hall” of the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, was thrown open to 
the public. To-day the finishing touches 
are being put to the grand stand of the race 
course, and a spirited sight it is to see the 


horses, brought down for practice, run like | 


the wind along the sands. As water always 
flows to the river, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose in time that the great mass of con- 
structions already established will beget sat- 
ellites and additions till the limits of the 
Space under cover coincide with the bound- 
anes of the island. 

Four local subdivisions are to be borne in 


mind,—Manhattan Beach, Brighton Beach, 
West Brighton, and Norton’s. Each has its 
peculiar characteristics, and theré is some- 
thing of a descending scale of fashion in 
them, in the order named. We alighted at 
the first mentioned, and may be supposed 
Its 
is picturesque and has 
unheard-of conveniences in the way of 
security, privacy, foot-tubs and plate-glass 
mirrors. It has the novel feature of an 
amphitheater open to the water, in which 
spectators are supposed to sit and watch 


band perched up behind. But this does not 
prove to be quite all that could be desired. 
It appears that bathers were not found so 
ready to be made a formal spectacle of as 
the spectators may have wished, and so an 
interposed fence shuts them practically out 
of the field of vision, and leaves visitors but 
a feeble inducement to enter. 

In a vast pavilion dining-hall near at 
hand, excursionists for the day may order 
from a restaurant below, or spread out 
freely on the tables the more frugal pro- 
vision of their lunch-baskets. The man 
with the half-price daughter is here, dis- 
puting with a German waiter the quality 
of the clams they have eaten, and the Fer- 
guson family, encompassed with fragments 
of egg-shells and plebeian gingerbread, drink 
cold coffee in tumblers from what was once 
a chow-chow bottle. The same kind of 
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THE SILHOUETTE ARTIST. 


hospitality is afforded by most of the houses 


of entertainment on the beach. It is both 
kindly and politic, considering that out of 
all the great swarms that arrive daily the 
island as yet “sleeps,” as the landlords say. 
These family groups lunching within their 
means, without shamefacedness or the trou- 
bled consciousness of extravagance which 
is too often the sub-accompaniment of the 
American day’s pleasure, are one of the 
most honest and cheerful features of the 
place. 

The captive balloon rises out of a mys- 
terious-looking structure of white, with a 
green border round it, within which is an 
amphitheater for those who do not care to 
make the venture of an ascent in person. 
Further along, the Alexandra Exhibition 
Company, in a vast quadrangular inclosure, 

‘devoted at present to cabalistic frames and 


| 
| 





trellises prepared for a 
display of fireworks, has 
another amphitheater 
holding four thousand 
persons. As a rule, 
Coney Island amphithe- 
aters, when they do not 
hold two thousand or 
three thousand persons, 
do hold four thousand. 
A narrow-gauge “ Ma- 
rine Railway” extends 
tothe eastern end. The 
long stretch of beach 
here is still agreeably un- 
improved and desolate, 
There is the wrecking 
station, it is true, but it 
is fast locked till the 
winter storms, when ice- 
cakes shall come to 
crackle in the surf. 
Here, and here only on 
this populous beach, you 
may cast yourself down 
undisturbed and_ inter- 
rogate the surf on those 
vague, melancholy sub- 
jects, fate, free-will, the 
affections and disappoint- 
ments, on which surf 
and sea-coal fires remain 
imperturbably willing to be interrogated 
to the end of time. The passing steamers 
ride high on the water; the highlands of 
Navesink are cobalt blue, and the white 
sails of a brig are projected against them. 
To think that Captain Webb swam over 
from there, ten miles, while we mean to 
take the Marine Railway only to go back 
to Brighton Beach! ss 
The Brighton Beach _bathing-pavilion 
must be accounted one of the most original 
of the buildings in its form, as well as one 
of the most entertaining in the variety of life 
within and around it. It has a picturesque 
foot-bridge coming sinuously down from the 
upper story, in which the disrobing rooms 
are situated, to a wide terrace and thence to 
the beach, giving access to the waves. The 
interdict laid at Manhattan Beach on show- 
men and small merchants of the holiday 
order, is lifted here, though their really 
triumphant reign is yet further to the west. 
A fruit-seller has set up his richly colored 
booth in the veranda, Next to him 's 4 
dealer in sea-shell jewelry, an indigenous 
product to correspond in its modest way t0 
the corals of Naples, the glass mosaics of 
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Venice, and the costumed fisher-dolls of the 
French watering-places. An elderly man, 
who professes his inability to draw a stroke 
in any other way, cuts excellent likenesses 
in black paper for a small consideration. 
The smallest midgets in the world give 
unceasing exhibitions, and their miniature 
coach drives gravely on the Concourse by 
wav of advertisement. You can gratify any 
national prejudice you may happen tocherish, 
by knocking over Turks, Frenchmen, High- 
landers and Prussians in the shooting-galler- 
ies ; and one Crandall, who professes himself 
the especial patron of children, and has signs 
set up all over the place adjuring parents not 
to be bothered with the little folks but to let 
them come to him, sets innumerable small 
legs in striped stockings twinkling up and 
down a long, plank-floored rink in three- 
wheeled velocipedes. 

Whoever has not had enough of bathing in 
the day-time, may bathe here at night by 
electric light. One could take many a long 
journey and never meet elsewhere with so 
strange, so truly weird a sight as this. The 


concentrated illumination falls on the formi- 
lable breakers plunging in against the foot of 
the bridge, and gives them spots of sickly 
green translucence below and sheets of daz- 


zlingly white foam above. There is a start- 
ling spot of foreground and nothing more. 
A couple who are confident swimmers, pos- 
sibly a man and his wife, come down the 
bridge and put off into the cold flood. The 


woman holds by the man’s belt behind, and 
he disappears with her into the darkness. A 
circle disports with hobgoblin glee around a 
kind of May-pole in the water. 

A multitude of coachmen solicit your beck 
and nod, at the last piazza of the Brighton, 
to convey you across the broad asphalt.drive 
a mile long, known as the Concourse, to the 
next principal division. Hereabouts is the 
especial domain of the horsemen. They 
come jogging down the Ocean Parkway in 
a desultory cavalcade, with that air of sub- 
dued insolence, and those minor peculiarities 
of costume to which the control of horse- 
flesh gives rise. They throw their reins 
to hostlers, who bestow their “ teams” in 
extensive court-yards of sheds. When the 
sheds are full they tie them in long rows to 
lines sustained by poles, and, regarding the 
tangled perspective of legs and wheels, you 
think of nothing so much as the battle 
chariots of old. 

The great pier demanded increasing curi- 
osity as we progressed toward it, and now we 
are in a position to observe it. How dif- 
ferent it is from the formal, utilitarian idea 
one had conceived of it! It is not a clumsy 
jetty or breakwater. It is an interminable, 
dainty palace, pinnacled, gabled, arcaded, 
many-storied, raised on slender columns 
above the water, like a habitation of some 
charming race of lake-dwellers. The bot 
tom story is full of bathing-rooms; the next 
is a grand open promenade, with Grafulla’s 
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band posted at the outer end to set arhythm- 
ical pace to the movement upon it, and 
the third a mass of irregular roofs. The only 
visible tubular iron is the columns constituting 
its support. The sky shows through them 
and through the promenade. From afar, in 
a soft atmosphere, the whole is like a pattern 
of lace-work, a beautiful mirage, a veritable 
bit of such stuff as dreams are made of. 
It is an excellent place from which, sitting 
‘ at a small table by the guard-rail, with re- 


THE DONKEY. 


| freshments upon it, to look down at the 


bathers. The view shoreward either way 
is one expanse of gay, coquettish, ephem- 
eral forms and colors. They cannot be 
said to have mass, more than meringue a /a 
créme, AN is arcaded, festooned, floating, 
honey-combed, with the free air blowing 
through. Here, at the West Brighton Beach, 
is the very focus and white heat of the 
revelry. The central space filled and sur- 
rounded with minor hotels, kiosks, booths, 
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pavilions, theaters, galleries, 
an aquarium, merry-go-rounds, 
restaurants, and music-stands, 
is floored with plank, and 
terminates at the beach in ir- 


regular terraces. Further up 
the shore, carpets of rushes 
we spread on the fatiguing 
loose sand. 

Here is ‘Cable’s,” and 
“Bauer's,” patronized by the 
Singerbunds and schiitzenverein of his 
German fellow-citizens. Once, of a mid- 
summer night, Bauer had the Arion Soci- 
ety; and Arion himself, with Neptune and 
\phrodite and all their court of Nereids 
and Tritons, came ashore out of the sea 


rom a raft which they made the basis of. 


their unique divertisement. See the square 
car mounting noiselessly in the lattice-work 
observatory, to the strains of “ Lurline.” 


Remark yonder monstrous effigy of a cow, | 


with actual hide and horns and _ staring 
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glass eyes, set up in a kiosk, and the people 


| eagerly bowing down around her. It is 


not the worship of paganism revived, but 
the shrewd idea of a man who has bethought 
him to construct a reservoir of iced milk in 
this form and has set milk-maids to drawing 
it from the udders. 

A little inland from this, in the midst of 
the levity, is found a bit of seriousness, an 
amiable charity—the Brooklyn sea-side home 
for invalid poor children. A fortunate few 
hundreds of them and their mothers, from 
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the tenement houses, here get their fill for a 
week at a time, in a domain of their own, 
of pure air, salt water, and digging in the 
sand. A photographer is making a general 
view of them. “ Madam, will you keep 


UNDER THE 


your baby still?” he requests. “ Troth, I 
will, sir! There'll be never a cry out of 
him,” she replies, and she dandles the infant 
vigorously up and down. 

Along the beach establishments of many 
sorts and a regiment of charlatans detain 
you, one after another. The Hotel de Clam 
sets forth its tempting bill of fare ; the minor 
bathing establishments vie with one another 
in advertisements of the newness of their 
bathing-suits; children ride on donkeys; 
the pail-and-shovel tree springs numerously 
from the sand ; the tin-type man is driven 
to distraction with business ; the Punch-and- 
Judy shows give Americanized exhibitions, 
of which the ethnologist should take note, 
with negroes and so on in the companies ; 


and I buy, for a dime, of two glass demons, | 
| it, and might be of stone and be a German or 


worked by hydraulic pressure, called by the 
merry German-American, their proprietor, 
Solomon and Columbia, an envelope con- 
taining my fortune and a picture of the girl 


I shall marry. Pray heaven the decree of | 
| sand like the naked steel of halberd blades. 


fate be not immutable, upon this showing! 
I am a person, for the rest, whose fortune 
lies in the east, south, and west, who is 
courageous, and understands well to speak. 
«My good years will be twenty, twenty-five, 





twenty-seven, thirty-four, and so on up to 
eighty-one, which is certainly an allowance 
of life well worth the money ; but | ought 
not to marry the young woman whose fas 
cinating likeness is annexed before the age 


IRON PIER. 


of twenty-four. Solomon and Columbia, 
do not give yourselves one second’s un 
easiness ; it shall not be done. 

It is a mile and a half yet to Norton's, at 
the extreme western end, if by railway, 
through sand dunes, some of which are 
white as hills of snow, and through a 
scenery not dissimilar to what we have 
noted. By the time it is compassed the 
sun is setting, throwing its mellow, level 
light against the fantastic encampment be- 
hind us and against the white sails scat- 
tered flower-like over the blue ocean field. 
The sunset should be seen once from the 
bare sands at the eastern end: the cobweb 
observatory is like the disembodied spirit of a 
campanile; the sharp-towered mass gathers 
solidity and dignity as the shadows fall into 


Italian medieval city. Having all day beena 
dream of Venice, it might now, till the lamps 
are lit, be Vicenza. Some shallows of water 
stretch in between, and lie gleaming in the bare 


The sunset should be seen again from 
the observatory, among whose fascinating 
bird’s-eye views a previous hour can well 
be passed. In the last subtile moments of 
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transition from day to evening, the patches 


of sand among the bunch-grass become | 
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| for a day and night only, on the occasion of 
some important /é/e, they would pass into 


indistinguishable from the patches of the history ; but here they are for every day and 


creek ruffed by the wind; the green and 
blue, land and water, at the verges of the 


UP IN THE TOWER. 


island melt into each other. 


Then the gas | 


jets come out, one by one, and sprinkle at | 
last the whole expanse, defining its forms. | 


The colored lanterns, yellow, red and green, 
are set along the pier, and the electric lights, 
suspended high from invisible wires, hang 
like celestial orbs in the midst. Celestial, 
did I say >—the poor, far-away constellations 
are faded by all this into the pettiest insig- 
nificance. Were such spectacles arranged 


| 
| 
| 
| 


every night the whole summer long. 
Coney Island is curiously like the Cen- 
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tennial; that is the only description that 

does it justice. It is a Centennial of pleas- 
ure, pure and simple, without any tiresome 
ulterior commercial purposes, held amid 
refreshing breezes, by the sea. There is the 
same gay architecture, the same waving 
flags, the same delightful, distracting whirl, 
the same enormous masses of staring, good- 
natured, perpetually marching and counter- 
marching human beings. Its essential 
character is bound up with the crowd. Its 
virtues are those of a crowd, and so are 
its faults. Waiters and landlords in such 
circumstances are apt, like some philanthro- 
pists, to lose their interest in the individual 
in their devotion to the race. There are 
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numerous minor failings which are no doubt 
to be looked after as things settle quietly 
into place. 

There are permanent guests at the best 
hotels who have certain privileges which the 


mere excursionist cannot enjoy. For them 
are warm, misty mornings, when the light is 
mysterious, the sea white, and only a dark 
figure here and there on the distant bars 
at low tide occupies the shore, before the 
crowd has come down. For them are lone- 
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some strolls, if they will, on the beach at 
night, when the crowd has gone and the 
initials and myriad footprints it has left look 
strange under a crescent moon; and, 
again, evenings of storm without, when they 
sit in pensive small groups on the piazza 
and look beyond the burning lights into the 
blackness. They have charming parlors and 
piazza promenades reserved to them and 
jealously guarded from intrusion, in an upper 
story. Still,even these permanent boarders 
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are not like permanent boarders elsewhere. 
There is no in-door life. They cross the 
dining-room at every meal to greet newly 
arrived friends, and hardly expect to see 


them again, and are not surprised to see | 


those from the most remote States, for they 
have found that Coney Island is as cos- 
mopolitan as Broadway. ‘The crowd fasci- 
nates them, and they come down and mingle 
with it and make it their study and are pos- 
sessed with its fever of arrival and depart- 
ure. It is not a place to be very permanent 
in. One could imagine the merry-go-round 
becoming something of a dismal-go-round 
with too long continuance. It does not 
seem likely ever to be a restful place of the 
peaceful, meditative order. Of a summer re- 
sort so near to a metropolis that the metrop- 
olis can pour itself out in mass upon it with 
perfect ease, such a quality must not be de- 
manded, and this may have been the secret 
reason preventing the development of Coney 
Island before. But another kind of enter- 
tainment takes its place. Instead of the 
saturnalia of vulgarity and discomfort that 
may have been dreaded, it happily turns 
out that the people, arriving in such 
unique bulk and so splendidly received, 


constitute a most interesting distraction in | 
| a place in the chart, should not permanently 
It is | 


themselves. Even those who do not like 
crowds may be reconciled to this one. 


excellently behaved. It scarcely seems to 


need the vigilant special police enlisted for the 
island, and the justice who holds court every 


| morning at the Manhattan Beach Hotel has 


rarely an offender to consign to his stout 
wooden Bastile in the basement. This 
crowd is clean and neatly dressed, of very 


| respectable social grade, of great good- 


humor, and on honest pleasure bent, and the 
spirits are insensibly raised in moving with it. 

A touch of patriotic pride really ought to 
mingle with our contemplation of Coney 
Island. It is quite original, distinctively 
American, and charming. ‘There is nothing 
like it abroad, and its proximity and extraor- 
dinary ease of access seem to insure it against 
rivalry at home. Trouville is six hours by 
express from Paris; and Brighton and Mar- 
gate and Ramsgate (all of which it is the 
habit to mention as in the season mere 
suburbs of their parent city) are fifty or 
sixty miles from London. Even were they 
nearer, and had they white sand and blue 
ocean for shingle beach and muddy Channel 
waves, there are not, in either metropolis, the 
fierce heats of a New York summer to drive 
the populace forth to seek their refreshment 
in anything like an equal degree. It is dif- 


| ficult to see why the strange new island 


which has all at once taken so considerable 


remain what it seems now to be—the greatest 
resort for a single day’s pleasure in the world. 
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RECEPTION OF A RUSSIAN 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
EMBASSIES TO VIENNA AND PARIS. 


Russia accepted in all seriousness, and 
lost no time in carrying out one part of the 


| 
| 


treaty of Eternal Peace with Poland, in | 


endeavoring to induce the Christian powers 


of Europe to join them in a struggle against | 


the Turks. Boris Sheremétief and Iv4n 
Tchaadaef, who took the treaty to King 
John Sobiésky for his ratification, headed 
an embassy to Vienna, to prevail upon 
the Emperor Leopold to join the Russian- 
Polish alliance. In the negotiations which 
took place at Vienna,,the Russian embassa- 
dors set forth their treaty with Poland, their 
ancient friendship with Austria, the cam- 
paign which they had made against the 
Tartars in the previous year, which, without 
bringing any particular benefit to themselves, 
had kept the Tartars from Poland, and 
had left the hands of the Austrians and Ven- 
etians free, and which had, in reality, been 
in part the cause of their successes against 
the Turks. For this they now asked nothing 
more than that the Emperor should become 
a member of their league, that the title of 
“ Majesty,” and not “ Serenity,” should be 
given to the Tsars by the Austrian Court, 
and that the embassadors should receive 





| 


EMBASSY AT VERSAILLES. 


their letters of farewell from the hand of 
His Majesty, and not from the Chancellor. 
On being asked what princes they intended 
to invite to join this league, they replied: 
“The greatest among the Christians: the 
King of France, the King of England, the 
King of Denmark, the Elector of Bran- 
denburg; and that they also intended to send 
an embassy to the King of France and to the 
Duke of Baden.” One of the Austrian 
negotiators replied that the Russians might 
do this if they thought it best, but that His 
Imperial Majesty had sufficient allies to 
ruin the Turk: the Holy Father, the King 
of Spain, the King of’ Sweden, the King of 
Poland, the Republics of Venice and Hol- 
land, the Electors of Saxony and Bavaria, 
and, in a word, all the ag which was 
capable enough of destroying the Ottoman 
if they went at it in good faith and with 
vigor. To the application for the title of 
“ Majesty,” and the threat to sever friendly 
relations until it should be given, they were 
told to say nothing more about it, or they 
would be sent away, but that the Emperor 
would grant the other points, would receive 
from their hands the letters from the Tsars, 
and would give them letters from his own 
hand, on condition that the Tsars would 
grant in their domains entire liberty t 
the Catholic religion. To this the Rus 
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sian embassadors replied that they had no | there was another of the interminable dis- 
instructions on this point; that it was as | putes about title, and the Austrian Commis- 
much as their heads were worth to listen to | sioner blamed the embassadors for having, in 
any propositions which would change the | the letter of credence, translated the Russian 
established order of things in Muscovy; | word for “autocrat” by the Latin word 
that there could be no public exercise of | “ imperator,” and not “dominator,” as they 
other religions, but that mass could be | claimed it should be. After a full explana- 
said in private houses, and private schools | tion of the three titles of the Russian Tsar, 
could be established, and that the Tsars | the great, the medium, and the small, the 
would protect the Catholic | Austrians agreed to what they considered a 

religion as well as all others | considerable concession in granting that 

as soon as quiet | letters and decrees given by the chancel- 

should be re-estab- | lories and signed by the secretaries, should 

give the Tsars the title of Majesty, but that 

in letters signed by his own hand the 

Emperor would not confer this title, as he 

gave it to no one. So great was the fear of 

the embassadors at having overstepped 

their powers that at this conference they 

gave back the protocols and note which 

they had received, signed by the Sec- 

retary of the Chancellor, saying that 

they did not wish them; whereupon they 

were told that the 

substance of the ne- 

gotiations would be 

inserted in the letter 

of re-credence. They 

begged that no de- 

tails should be men- 

tioned in this letter, 

as it was not custom- 

ary, and especially 

urged that nothing 

should be said on 

the head of religion, 

as it might do them 

harm at home. Nev- 

eftheless, they were 

forced to take a pro- 

tocol signed by the 

Secretary, under the 

threat of being sent 

back without any 

letter of reply. The 

tenor of this was 

that, as the Russians 

had desired that they 

should be treated like 

the other Christian 

princes, His Imperial 

Majesty wished the 

Tsars, in future, when 

they sent embas- 
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SERGE GRRLSELE.) penses, offering to do 
lished. The Austrians said that if this were | the same when he dispatched embas- 
80, the Emperor would give them a reply | sies to Russia. The Austrians, it seemed, 
by his own hand. At the last conference | claimed that their last Embassador, Baron 
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Scheréfsky, did not receive carts for the 


transportation of the presents to the Tsars, | 


and had been obliged to keep at his 
own expense those which he had hired 
in Poland. This was the first attempt to put 
Russian embassies on a footing with other 
powers. Up to that time they had been 
treated in the Oriental manner,—that is, 
the expenses of foreign embassies sent to 
Russia had been defrayed by the Russian 
Government, and, in a similar way, the cost 
of Russian embassies abroad had been paid 


by the powers to whom they were sent. The | 


total expenses of the Russian Embassy to 
Vienna were about one hundred thousand 
florins, including the presents; but the 
presents to the embassadors were reduced 


from thirty thousand florins, as originally | 
| Austria and Russia :—* For,” he added. 


proposed, to fourteen thousand florins, 
with presents amounting to two thousand 
florins more for the secretaries. The reason 
of this was, that it was reported to the 
Austrian Government that the Tsars had 
sent as presents furs to the amount of 


thirty thousand florins, while those the | 


embassadors had actually given were worth 
only five or six thousand florins. The con- 
duct, too, of the embassadors and of their 
numerous suite—many of whom were fre- 
quently drunk and made disturbances in 
the street,—and the numerous complaints 


brought against them, made the Austrian 
Government anxious to get rid of them as 
soon as possible. After they had finished 
their negotiations and had had an interview 
with Prince Lubomirsky, the Grand Mar 
shal of Poland, who had just come from 
Rome; and after they had been invited t 
the Imperial hunt at Aspern, and had bee 
received by the Empress, who had just 
recovered from her accouchement, they wer 
granted a farewell audience by the Enm- 
peror. In a letter which the Emperor 
handed them he said that he had learned, 
with much joy, of the resolution of the 
Tsars to make war against the commo! 
enemy of the Christian name, as well as 
of their treaty with Poland; that there was 
no need to make any special treaty betwee! 


“the treaty that your secretaries have jus 
concluded with Poland is also sufficient t 
keep us in the same alliance, and when we 
shall come to the treaty of peace with the 


| Turks we will inform you through the King 


of Poland or by letter. With regard to the 
title of ‘ Majesty,’ the embassadors to your 
Serenities will inform you that it Is not ™ 
the power of our Imperial Majesty to give 
it, since there has been no example that 
we have given it to any other power 
Nevertheless, to show your Serenities ou! 
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fraternal friendship and cordiality, we have 
willed that our ministers and officers should 
give you the title of ‘ Majesty,’ and we have 
received at the audience of leave your 
embassadors, and given our letters from our 
Imperial hand, which we shall do in future 
to all the embassadors and envoys who 
shall come from your Serenities. This is 
on the condition, however, that your Seren- 
ities shall take under their protection the 
Catholic and Roman religion which we pro- 
fess, and, although we have spoken about it 
to your embassadors in several conferences, 
they have always protested their unwilling- 
ness to hear of it. Nevertheless, we find 
ourselves obliged to say to your Serenities 
that what we shall do in this matter accord- 
ing to our Imperial good pleasure shall 
be of no value in case your Serenities 
are unwilling to protect the Catholic and 
Roman religion—a case which, we think, will 
never arise on account of your great and 
fraternal friendship.” 

Volkéf, one of the Mission, went from 
Vienna to Venice with similar instructions. 
Through the kindness of the Austrian 
Government, he was provided with letters 
of introduction from the Emperor to the 
Chevalier Cornaro. 

The same year, Prince Jacob Dolgoriky 
and Prince Jacob Myshétsky were sent on 
an embassy to Holland, France and Spain. 

The choice of embassadors seems to have 
been unfortunate, for none of them spoke 
any other language than Russian, and they 
were unacquainted with the ways or even 
the manners of diplomacy. In Holland 
they were well received, and sent from 
there a courier to announce their arrival at 
Paris. Owing to ignorance of usage, the 
courier refused to deliver the letter with 
which he was charged to any one but the 
King in person. He could not be persuaded 
to communicate it to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and his request for an audience was 
tefused, and he was sent back without the 
actual contents of the letter being known. 
News, however, of the approaching em- 
bassy had been received by the Court of 
Versailles from its agents in Holland. 
When the Russian embassadors reached 
Dunkirk, they were met by M. de Torff,a 
gentleman in ordinary of the King’s house- 
hold, who was sent to compliment them, 
and to ascertain the object of their mission. 
They promised De Torff that they would 

y explain the objects of their mission to 
onseigneur de Croissy, the Secretary for 

Foreign Affairs, before demanding audience 

Vou. XX.—25. 
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of the King, and promised further that they 
would in all respects conform to the royal 
wishes. Not satisfied with verbal promises, 
De Torff insisted that they should be put in 
writing, which was done, and, at their dicta- 
tion, he wrote a letter to that effect, which 
was signed by them, and which he sent to 
Versailles. On the return of the courier the 
Embassy set out for Paris (on the 22d of 
July), in carriages sent from the Court. All 
their luggage was sealed at the Custom 
House, and was not to be opened until they 
reached Paris. It was fully explained to 
the embassadors that there it would be 
examined and passed, and that in the mean- 
time the royal seals must not be touched. 
In spite of this, and of their promise to 
comply with the royal wishes, they broke 
the seals of their luggage at St. Denis, where 
they exposed for sale the articles they 
brought with them. “Their house was 
thronged with merchants, and they made a 
public commerce of their stuffs and furs, 
forgetting, so to speak, their dignity as em- 
bassadors, that they might act as retail 
merchants, and preferring their profit and 
private interests to the honor of their 
masters.” De Torff managed to put a stop 
to this proceeding, and the embassadors 
formally entered Paris in a great procession, 
on the gth of August, and three days after- 
ward had their first audience of the King 
at Versailles. In Paris there was another 
difficulty. The embassadors refused to 
allow their luggage to be examined by the 
customs officers; locksmiths were brought, 
and a police official, sent by the provost, 
undertook to search the luggage. He was 
reviled and insulted, and one of the embas- 
sadors actually drew a knife upon him. The 
affair was at once reported to the King, who 
sent to the embassadors the presents he had 
intended for the Tsars, and ordered them to 
leave the country at once; but the embassa- 
dors refused to accept the presents without 
an audience of the King. Louis XIV., in- 
dignant at this, sent back to the embassa- 
dors the presents they had brought him from 
the Tsars, and again ordered them to leave. 
They refused to budge, and De Torff was 
obliged to take all the furniture out of the 
house in which they were living, and for- 
bid them anything to eat. Next day the 
embassadors were brought by hunger and 
discomfort to a sense of their position, and 
begged De Torff to intercede for them; for 
they feared, they said, that if the King should 
refuse the presents, or if they should go away 
without an audience of leave, they would 
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lose their heads on their return to Moscow. 
They even consented to allow their luggage 
to be examined, and to conduct negotiations 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs and not 
with the King personally, which they had 
previously refused to do. Not receiving a 
favorable answer, they started, and it was 
not until they had reached St. Denis, where 
De Torff madea little delay,—though he sent 
on the luggage to show that no long stay 
must be thought of,—that the affair was 
arranged. The luggage was at last exam- 
ined, the embassadors had a political inter- 
view with Monseigneur de Croissy, in which 
they explained the object of their mission, 
and two days afterward had a parting audi- 
ence of King Louis XIV., dined at Court, 
and were shown the gardens and fountains 
of Versailles. By this time they had become 
so pleased with France that they did not 
wish to leave on the day fixed, and used 
every pretext to prolong their stay. They 
finally departed from St. Denis on the roth 
of September, and reached Havre, with the 
speed of those times, in four days. Here, 


after a few days’ detention from bad 
weather, they were put on board a French 
man-of-war, which was to take them to 
Spain, for, on account of the difficulties they 


had caused, permission was refused them 
to go overland. Before they sailed, De 
Torff made a request, in the name of the 
King, that thenceforth the Tsars should pay 
the expenses of their own embassies. ‘The 
King promised to do the same. To please 
the embassadors, the request was put into 
writing. 

This proposal, like the similar one made 
at Vienna, aimed at the assimilation of Rus- 
sian embassies to those of European powers, 
and at the abolition of the Oriental method 
of mutual entertainment. No more Russian 
embassies came to France for a long time, 
and the matter seems to have been so far 
forgotten that no specific instructions on this 
subject were given to the French agents in 
Moscow. At least M. de Baluze, the 
French minister at Moscow, writes to the 
King in August, 1704, complaining that the 
hundred rubles (about four hundred French 
livres) which he received weekly from the 
Tsar’s treasury, was not regularly paid, and 
saying that he thought he had a right to this 
money, as Russian embassies to France were 
paid for by the king. In the preliminary 
examination given to all dispatches at the 
Foreign Office, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has run his pencil through this pas- 
sage, with the remark “skip,” addressed to 





the secretary whose duty it was to read jt 
aloud to the King. 

With regard to the commerce which the 
Embassy appeared to have carried on in & 
Denis and in Paris, it must be said that, ow. 
ing to the very bad financial system prevailing 
in Russia, the salary of the embassadors was 
chiefly paid in furs, which they were to dis- 
pose of as they could, and unless they were 
allowed to sell them they might be unpro. 
vided with current funds. The history of 
this Embassy is as important as it is curious, 
because the embassadors, on their retum, 
presented false reports to the Tsars as to 
the treatment which they had undergone. 
Those reports produced a strong impression 
at Moscow, and brought about great cool- 
ness, almost hostility, in the relations between 
the two countries. It was some time before 
the reason of this was ascertained at Paris. 
When it became known, a memorandum, 
giving a true account of what did pass, was 
sent to the French residents in Poland and 
Germany. 

The sum and substance of the conference 
at St. Denis was this: The embassadors 
began by saying that Russia had made a 
league with Poland against the Turks, and 
they had come on behalf of their masters to 
His Majesty, as the greatest Prince in the 
world, to beg him to enter into this league, 
and to join his arms with theirs for the glory 
of the Christian name. De Croissy replied 
that His Majesty had much _ friendship 
for the Tsars, and had always approved 
and still approved of them turning their 
arms against the Turks; that he had also 
heard, with pleasure, of the treaty of 
alliance which they had concluded with 
Poland; that he had made known, on 
several occasions, the sincerity of his inten- 
tion for the glory of the Christian name; 
that in reality he ought to go to war against 
the Emperor of Germany on his sister-in- 
law’s account, in view of the oppression she 
had suffered in the Palatinate, but that he 
abstained because he did not wish to trouble 
the prosperity of the Christian arms. He 
could not declare war against Turkey with- 
out reason, for he had recently renewed the 
capitulations, and, besides, a war would 
injure the commerce of his subjects in the 
East, and, on account of the great distance, 
would be too expensive. The embassadors 
replied that the Tsars had also been at 
peace with the Turks when they declared 
war against him, and that, in acting for the 
glory of Jesus Christ, one ought not t 
have regard for treaties: that they had not 





hesitated on that score to attack the Turk. 
As far as commerce was concerned, that 
could be carried on equally well, and possi- 


bly much better, with the successors of the | 


Turks—the Christian nations of the East. 
But still, if the King would not enter the 
league, they hoped at least he would not 
trouble the prosperity of their arms by a 
declaration of war. De Croissy answered : 
“The King has no wish to disturb the 
Christians in their enterprise. Tell the 
Tsars that, so long as the allied princes do 
not give to His Majesty legitimate cause for 
complaint, he will always be very glad to 
see them continue to employ their arms in 
putting down the Infidels.” The embassa- 
dors then set forth to the minister the great 
advantage which would accrue to France by 
entering into commerce with the Russians 
by way of Archangel, and promised French 
traders all the advantages then enjoyed by 
the English and the Dutch. ‘This De 
Croissy said he would take into considera- 
tion, and then suggested that, as the King 
of France sent missionaries to China, and 
learned that caravans for Pekin left Tobolsk, 
the capital of Siberia, every six months, he 
would be glad if the Tsars would permit the 
passage through Siberia, with these cara- 
vans, of Jesuits and other missionaries, as 
the last named journey was much easier 
than that by the sea. The embassadors said 
they had no power to consent to this, but 
thought that no difficulty would be raised. 
At this time there was prevalent at 
Moscow a sort of suspicion of everything 
French, similar in nature and effects to the 
Russophobia so prevalent in England at the 
present day. Sensible as the Dutch Resident 
was, he was afflicted with this disease, and 
saw everywhere French intrigues. It was 
plain to him that the Danish Resident, Von 
Horn, was acting in the interests, if not in 
the pay, of Louis XIV. He calls him, in 
one of his dispatches, “a better Turk than 
Christian”; and in another he says: “ He 
makes such a show, and spends so much 
money, that it must necessarily come out of 
some other purse than his own.” He even 
discovered a Frenchman in the Danish 
suite. He believed, and apparently suc- 
ceeded in making the Russians believe, that 
Van Horn had come to Moscow for the 
purpose of putting a stop to a good under- 
standing between Sweden and Russia. It 
also seemed plain to the Dutch Resident 
that the French had intrigued at Constanti- 
nople to incite the Turks to make war on 
Austria and invade Hungary, and that they 
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intrigued, both at Warsaw and at Vienna, 
to prevent the triple alliance. It was for 
the interest of France that the German Em- 
pire should be humbled, and for that pur- 
pose it seemed to him natural that France 
should not desire Russia to enter into an 
alliance with Austria, or Sweden to be on 
friendly terms with its neighbor. I do not 
discuss the basis for these statements; I 
am only amused at the conviction with 
which they were made. 

The negotiations, therefore, at Moscow 
were not always easy matters, and from 
time to time persons came there who were 
really nothing but adventurers, but to whom 
a fictitious importance was given, either 
from their own braggart airs or from the 
suspicion that they were French spies. 
Among these was a man calling himself 
sometimes M. de Sanis, sometimes Comte de 
Sanis, sometimes Sheikh Alibeg, but always 
a relative of the Shah of Persia, and a 
brother-in-law of the renowned traveler 
Tavernier. He made out that he had been 
baptized, and therefore could not at once go 
back to Persia, but at the same time he 
would set forth his great importance in that 
country, and wrote, or pretended to write, 
frequent letters to the Shah—at least some 
drafts of letters were subsequently found 
among his effects. He came with a certain 
amount of money, he spent more, and 
borrowed besides. He gave entertainments 
at which the grandees and the most notable 
foreign residents appeared ; he was on good 
terms with the Danish Resident, and it was 
plain to all right-thinking Dutch and English 
that he was nothing less than a French spy. 
In hopes, perhaps, to worm out some secrets, 
they even lent him money. One night, 
however, he disappeared, leaving nothing 
but debts and cast-off clothing; he suc- 
ceeded somehow in spiriting himself across 
the frontier, and was never heard of after, 
except through a small pamphlet published 
at Geneva in 1685, which purported to give 
his veracious history. 

The prejudice against France lingered on 
for a long time, even until the visit of Peter 
to the Court of Versailles in 1716, and it 
was, perhaps, as much due to this prejudice 
as to any better reason that the government 
of Sophia, on the proposition of the Envoy 
from Brandenburg, gave full and free per- 
mission to all Protestants driven out of 
France by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to settle in Russia, to establish 
themselves there, and to enter the public 
service. 
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XIX. 
TROUBLES WITH TURKS AND TARTARS. 
Even before the conclusion of the perma- 


nent peace with Poland, Russia had been 
brought into hostile relations with Turkey, 


through the intrigues of Doroshénko, the | 
chief of the Zaporovian Cossacks on the | 


lower Dnieper. Wishing to securé the in- 
dependence of his band, Doroshénko had 
played, by turns, into the hands of Russia 
and Poland, and had even finally given in 
his submission to the Turks. He had 
extended his domain to the western side of 
the Dnieper, and had established his capital 
at Tchigirin, or Cehryn, a small fortified 
town on the river Tiasmin, near the Dnieper, 
and on the very frontiers of Turkey. Al- 
though the Turks insisted upon their suprem- 


acy, they rendered him no assistance, and | 


Loroshénko, to insure himself against the 
Turks, swore allegiance to the Russian Tsar 
—an allegiance that was considered so lax 
that the Government felt it necessary to 
occupy Tchigirin with troops and send 
Doroshénko to private life in Little Russia. 
Up to this time there had never been any 
hostilities between the Russians and the 
Turks, for the capture of the town of Azof, 
in the early part of the reign of the Tsar 
Alexis, had been effected by the Cossacks 
of the Don, and their proceedings, after 
careful consideration in a grand council, 
were disapproved by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and the town was returned to the 
Turks. The relations between Russia and 
Turkey had been so friendly that the Rus- 
sian embassadors at Constantinople were 
always treated with greater consideration 
than those of other powers, and they more 


generally succeeded in accomplishing their | 


ends. Russia was at that time virtually an Ori- 
ental power ; its embassadors understood the 
feelings and ways of Orientals, and its rela- 
tions with the Turks were, therefore, simpler 
and more easily managed than those of the 
Western nations. The occasional incursions 
of the Crim Tartars into the Russian border 


provinces had produced disputes and dis- | 
agreements, but these were readily settled. | 


The troubles caused by the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, since their separation from Poland 
and their first oath of allegiance to Russia, 
had lasted so long, and had been the cause 
of so many forays of the ‘Tartars, that 
it was almost in an imperceptible manner 
that the friendly relations of Russia and 
Turkey became so far cooled as to pro- 
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duce an open war. On the representa. 
tion of the Tartar Khan that Doroshénko 
had gone over to the Russians, the 
Sultan drew forth from the Seven Towers 
in which he was imprisoned, Yury Khmel. 
nitsky, the son of old Bogdan, a fugitive 
Cossack Hetman, and proclaimed him Het. 
man and Prince of Little Russia. He de. 
clared his claim to the whole of the Ukraine 
and Little Russia, and his intention of tak. 
ing possession of the country by force of 
arms. The efforts of the Russians to ward 
off the war were futile, as they could not 
consent to deliver up the whole of the 
Ukraine to the Turks. War with Turkey 
seemed to the Russians of that day a much 
more dangerous and terrible thing than it 
really proved to be. The Turks were then 
at the height of their success ; they still held 
the greater part of Hungary, and their troops 
had not yet been defeated before Vienna. 
In point of fact, the whole war was reduced 
to two campaigns against Tchigirin. In 
August, 1677, the Seraskier Ibrahim Pasha, 
together with Khmelnitsky, appeared before 
Tchigirin, where they were to be met by the 
Tartar Khan. Prince Romodandéfsky had 
command of the Russian forces, supported 
by the Hetman Samoflovitch and his Cos- 
sacks. The efforts of the Turks and Tartars 
to prevent the crossing of the Russians 
failed. The Pasha of Bosnia, with sixteen 
thousand troops, was routed, and on the 
seventh of September, only three weeks after 
his first appearance there, and on the anni- 
versary of the evacuation of Corfu by the 
| Turks, and the deliverance of Malta, Ibra- 

him Pasha was obliged to raise the siege and 
| hastily retire, pursued by the whole garrison 
| of Tchigirin. The Turks retreated in such 
| haste that in three days they arrived at the 
river Bug, although they had taken thirteen 
| to advance from there to Tchigirin. They 

lost all their artillery and all their baggage, 

and their loss in men was estimated by them- 

selves at 10,000, and by the Russians at only 

4,000,—a circumstance almost unique in 

military annals, where it is a received rule to 
| undervalue your own losses and exaggerate 
those of the enemy. When the Turks had 
got out of reach, the Russians put Tchigirin 
into a state of defense and withdrew the 
great body of their troops to Little Russia, 
while they discussed whether it were better 
to abandon Tchigirin entirely, or to increase 
its garrison and hold it against the Turks. 
The latter alternative was considered prefer- 
able, for Samoflovitch represented that, if the 
town were destroyed, the Turks could easily 
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rebuild it, and would then have an open 
road into the heart of the Ukraine. As soon 
as the news of the Turkish disaster reached 
Constantinople, great preparations were made 
foranew campaign. Taxes were increased, 
and all persons in service were ordered to be 
ready for departure. The Seraskier Ibrahim 
Pasha was disgraced, and the Khan of the 
Crimea, Selim Ghirei, who was charged with 
the blame of the defeat, was deposed. A 
Russian embassador, Porostikof, was sent to 
Constantinople to endeavor to make peace, 
as, in spite of their defeat, the Turks still in- 
sisted on the surrender of Tchigirin and the 
lower Dnieper, and the Russians were obliged 
to continue their preparations for a new 
campaign. About the middle of July, 1678, 
the Grand Vizier Kara Mustafa Pasha ap- 

red before Tchigirin, and, after a solemn 
sacrifice to God, to implore his protection, 
the siege was begun. ‘The investment pro- 
gressed slowly, and the Turks were in such 
straits that they were about to abandon the 
siege, when, on the advice of Ahmed Pasha, 
they resolved to throw themselves between 
the Russians and the fortress on the other side 
of the river, and risk everything in a battle. 
They were signally defeated, and retreated 
with great loss. Nine days later they re- 
solved to make one more attack, and while 
the Russians and Cossacks were celebrating, 
with an unusual amount of drunkenness, the 
feast of St. Matthew, which fell on a Sun- 
day, they exploded two mines, which made 
a breach in the wall, and took the town by 
assault. Subsequently they succeeded in re- 
pelling a night attack on their camp by the 
Russians; but news having reached the 
Grand Vizier that the Russians contemplated 
another such attack, he thought it best to 
retire, and was subsequently worsted in an 
encounter with the troops of Romodanéfsky, 
who followed him up. Although one aim 
of the Turkish campaign had been accom- 
plished—the destruction of Tchigirin—no 
part of the Ukraine had been occupied, and 
barely a quarter of the Turkish army returned 
with the Grand Vizier to Adrianople. 

The Turks made no further campaign, 
but the Russians were constantly agitated by 
the prospect of greater sacrifices and greater 

Negotiations for peace were carried 

on, and were at last successful in 1680, 
when, by the advice of the Grand Vizier, 
negotiations were continued with the 
Khan of the Crimea. By the peace thus 
concluded, which was ratified at Constanti- 
nople in 1681, a truce for twenty years was 
agreed upon with the Tartars and the Turks, 





the Turkish dominions were allowed to ex- 
tend to the Dnieper, and even the Zapero- 
vian Cossacks were for the moment given up 
to them, while Kiéf and all the Ukraine was 
recognized as belonging to Russia. Al- 
though the Russians were at first unwilling 
to consent to the surrender of the Zaporo- 
vians, yet the news of the treaty was received 
with great joy, not only at Moscow, but also 
through the whole of Little Russia, for it was 
thought that the relief from the dangers of 
war with Turkey were cheaply bought at the 
sacrifice of a bare steppe and a troublesome 
population. In spite of the treaty concluded 
in the reign of Theodore, the action of Tur- 
key toward Russia was frequently very un- 
friendly. Contrary to the provisions of the 
treaty, the towns on the lower Dnieper were 
allowed to be again inhabited; more than 
that, the inhabitants of the eastern bank of 
the river were invited to cross and settle on 
the other side, and even Tchigirin was colo- 
nized by Wallachs. In addition to this, in- 
cendiaries were sent across the river to set 
fire to towns and farm-houses, in hopes that 
the population would thus be forced to 
emigrate to the western side. 

The Government of Sophia was bound by 
the Treaty of Eternal Peace with Poland to 
make war upon the Turks, and was incited 
besides by the splendid success of the Aus- 
trians in recapturing Buda, and by the 
progress of the Venetians in the Morea, but 
it intended to direct the Russian arms not 
so much against the Turks themselves as 
against their dependents, the Tartars. The 
relations with the Tartars had become 
almost unendurable. Although the old 
lines of defensive walls through the country 
still existed, they were badly kept up, and 
in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and even during the reign of Alexis, 
in the midst of peace, towns were surprised 
and their inhabitants all carried off to 
slavery. In 1662, the Tartars captured the 
town of Putfvl, and carried off twenty thou- 
sand prisoners. There was not a harbor in 
the East, in Greece, Turkey, Syria or Egypt, 
where Russian slaves were not to be seen 
rowing in the galleys; the Khan of the 
Crimea sent at one time to the Sultan eighty 
Russian boys as a present. The Servian 
Kryzhanitch says that, so great was the 
crowd everywhere of Russian slaves, that 
the Turks asked in mockery whether any 
inhabitants still remained in Russia. For a 
while the Tartars were kept in some kind 
of order by the yearly payment of large 
sums, which the Russians called presents, 
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and the Tartars called tribute; but even dur- 
ing the regency of Sophia the Tartar incur- 
sions were renewed and the inhabitants of 
whole villages were carried away, although 
these forays were on a much smaller scale 
than before. In 1682, the Russian Envoy 
Tarak4nof was seized by order of the Khan, 
taken into a stable and beaten with a cudgel, 
as well as tortured by fire, in order to ex- 
tort his consent to the payment of a larger 
tribute. As a result of this, the Russians 
refused to send any more envoys, and in- 
sisted that all negotiations should be carried 
on at some place on the frontier. The 
Government at Moscow was influenced 
more and more by a feeling of national 
honor, but it was remote from the scene of 
hostilities. ‘The Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
who would have to’bear the burden of the 
campaign, and who would be exposed to 
reprisals in case of disaster, were not so in- 
clined to engage in war, either against the 
Turks or the Tartars. If war must be, they 
preferred it against their old enemies, the 
Poles. For that reason the Hetman Sam- 
oflovitch constantly opposed the alliance 
with Poland, and deprecated any campaign 
against the Tartars. He thought the Tar- 
tars easy to manage—at the expense, to be 
sure, of a sum of money—and preferred the 
comfort and security of his subjects to the 
delicate feelings of honor of the regency at 
Moscow. Curiously enough, more advice 
against the war came from the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who, in the name of the 
Eastern Christians, begged the Tsars to 
remain at peace with Turkey, as in case of 
war the Sultan would turn all his rage 
against them. “We beg and pray your 
Tsarish Majesty,” wrote Dionysius, in Jan- 
uary, 1687, “do not be guilty of shedding 
the blood of so many Christians; do not 
help the French and extirpate the orthodox 
Christians. This will be neither pleasing to 
God nor praiseworthy to men.” 

War, however, had been resolved upon, 
and, in the autumn of 1686, the order was 
given to prepare for a campaign against 
the Crimea. In the decree of the Tsars it 
was declared : 


“The campaign is undertaken to free the Russian 
land from unendurable insults and humiliations. 
From no place do the Tartars carry away so many 
prisoners as from Russia; they sell Christians like 
cattle, and insult the orthodox faith. But this is 
little. The Russian Empire pays the Infidels a 
yearly tribute, for which it suffers shame and 
reproaches from neighboring states, and even this 
tribute does not at all protect its boundaries. The 
Khan takes money, dishonors Russian envoys, and 








destroys Russian towns, and the Turkish Sultay 
has no control whatever over him.” 


An army of 100,000 men was collected at 
the river Merlo, under the chief command 
of Prince Basil Galitsyn, and in May, 168. 
he was joined on the Samara by Hetman 
Samoflovitch, with 50,000 Cossacks. Gal. 
ftsyn, though a great statesman, was not a 
good general, and accepted the command 
much against his will. It was forced on 
him by his enemies; he himself would have 
preferred to remain at Moscow to counter. 
act their schemes. This was the time when 
the aristocratic party was forming itself 
around Peter, and was using his name in 
their opposition to the regency of Sophia. 
Galitsyn was especially hated by that party, 
He had only one faithful adherent in Mos- 
cow on whom he could thoroughly depend, 
and their interests were closely bound to- 
gether. That was Shaklovity. Galitsyn had 
no sooner started on his campaign than he 
began to perceive the machinations of his 
enemies, not only in Moscow, but in the 
camp. From Moscow he heard that his 
old enemy Prince Michael TcherkAsky was 
rising in power, and was about to succeed to 
the place of the Boyar Stréshnéf. Galitsyn 
wrote to Shaklovity, as he did constantly dur- 
ing the campaign, telling his griefs, and beg- 
ging his assistance: 


“ We always have sorrow and little joy, not like 
those who are always joyful and have their own way. 
In all my affairs my only hope isin thee. Write me, 
pray, whether there are not any devilish obstacles 
coming from these people. For God’s sake, keep a 
sleepless eye on Tcherkasky, and don’t let him have 
that place, even it you have to use the influence of 
the Patriarch or of the Princess against him.”’ 


The reason why Galitsyn talked about 
using the influence of the Patriarch was 
because he found that the Patriarch was not 
entirely well disposed to him, and had taken 
various vestments from a church which he 
had built and decorated, and had prohibited 
their use. In the camp, the boyars were 
disobedient and quarreled over their places, 
and did much to annoy him. At the out- 
set of the campaign, Prince Boris Dol- 
goriky and Yury Stcherbatof appeared, 
dressed in deep black, with all their retainers 
in mourning, and long black housings 
spread over their horses. This was not 
only a personal insult to Galitsyn, but also, 
owing to the superstition of the time, from 
which Galitsyn was not entirely free, exer- 
cised a powerful influence on the minds ol 
the soldiery, as a presage of ill-luck. This 
presage was, to a great extent, justified by 
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the results of the campaign. The united 
army of the Russians and Cossacks advanced 
southward through the steppe till they 
reached a place called the Great Meadow, 
near the little stream of Karatchakrak, about 
one hundred and fifty miles from the Isthmus 
of Perekép. Not a sign of any kind could 
be seen of the Tartars, but the Russians 
were met by a worse enemy—a fire on the 
steppe which destroyed all the grass and 
forage for miles around, threatened the loss 
of the baggage and provision trains, and 
at the most oppressive period of a southern 
summer, caused the army great suffering, 
from flame and smoke. A timely rain filled 
the streams, but still there was no forage, 
and the army was obliged to retreat with- 
out even having seen the enemy. alitsyn 
encamped at the first suitable locality, pro- 
posed to send a force of 30,000 men to the 
lower Dnieper, and reported to Moscow 
for further orders. Meanwhile a rumor got 
into circulation in the camp that the steppe 
had been set on fire, not by the Tartars, but 
by the Cossacks, with the intention of re- 
lieving themselves from the burden of the 
further campaign. ‘This story, in the highest 
degree improbable, found some credence, 
when connected with what was called the 
obstinacy of the Hetman Samoflovitch in 
originally opposing the war against the Tar- 
tars, and with the numerous complaints of 
oppression against him from his own subjects. 
The Government, after sending Shaklovity 
to investigate the case, decided to remove 
Samoilovitch. Preparations were secretly 
made, and, on the 2d of August, he was 
arrested in the night, relieved of the post of 
hetman, and sent to Moscow. The ukase 
dismissing him said nothing about the ac- 
cusation of setting fire to the steppes, but 
stated merely that, in order to prevent an 
outbreak, the interests of Little Russia 
required the removal of a hetman who had 
no longer the confidence of the population. 
This able, energetic and remarkable man 
was succeeded as hetman by the famous 
Mazeppa, then the Secretary General of the 
Cossack Government. Mazeppa’s election, 
as well as the fall of Samoflovitch, was due 
in a very great measure to the personal 
influence of Galitsyn, who disliked Samoflo- 
vitch. Mazeppa showed his gratitude, not 
by words alone, but by a present of 10,000 
tubles. This change was detrimental to 
Russian interests. Samoflovitch had been 
thoroughly devoted to his people and to the 
Russian Government, while Mazeppa began 
4 policy of deceit which culminated in his 





rebellion against Russia during the Swedish 
invasion. Samoilovitch died in banishment 
in Siberia, and one of his sons was executed. 
His whole property was confiscated, and 
half of it given to Mazeppa. 

Galitsyn returned to Moscow late in the 
evening of the 14th of September, and the 
next morning was admitted to kiss the hands 
of the Regent and the two Tsars. Although, 
according to the Swedish Envoy Kochen, 


MEDAL GIVEN TO PRINCE GALITSYN FOR THE CRIMEAN 
CAMPAIGN. (DRAWN BY MAURICE HOWARD.) 


forty or fifty thousand men had been lost 
in the campaign, yet Galitsyn was hailed as 
a victorious general, and speedily regained 
all his former power and prestige. He 
received a gold chain and three hundred 
ducats, and gold medals were struck and 
given to the officers and nobility, while 
smaller medals, all of them bearing the 
efigies of Sophia, Ivan and Peter, as well 
as the initial letters of their names, were 
given to the soldiery. Money and land 
were bestowed lavishly, as never before 
after a Russian campaign, and even the 
troops who came too late were not left 
without reward. The proclamation of the 
Regent to the Russian people spoke of the 
campaign as a splendid victory, recounted 
the speedy and difficult march, the panic of 
the Tartar Khan, the horrors of the burning 
steppes, and the safe retreat. In order to 
keep up the credit of the Russian arms, 
equally glowing accounts of the success of 
the expedition were sent abroad, and printed 
in Dutch and German, and Baron Van 
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Keller himself saw that an apology for | 
Galitsyn was properly printed in the Dutch | 


newspapers. 
Xx. 


THE SECOND CRIMEAN EXPEDITION. 

THE Poles were no more lucky than the 
Russians in the campaign of 1687. They 
vainly besieged the fortress of Kamenétz, in 
Podolia, and were obliged to retire in 
disgust. Their allies, the Austrians and 
Venetians, were more fortunate. They 
beat the Turks in Hungary, Dalmatia and 
the Morea, and took possession of the chief 
frontier fortresses. It was in this campaign 
that Morosini took Athens, a conquest 
glorious to the Venetians, but regretted by 
posterity. An unfortunate bomb struck the 
Parthenon, and exploded the Turkish pow- 
der stored in it, and reduced this wonderful 
building to its present state. From the Pirzeus 
Morosini took the four marble lions which 
now decorate the front of the arsenal at 
Venice. The Turkish defeat and disasters 
resulted in a military rebellion, which cost 
the Grand Vizier his life, and the Sultan 
Mohammed IV, his throne. He was re- 
placed by his elder brother, Suleiman II. 
Turkey had never been in such straits, and 
there seemed to the Christian inhabitants 
every chance of freeing themselves from the 
Turkish yoke. Dionysius, the former Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, who had been de- 
posed for the fourth time through the intrigues 
of rival bishops who paid higher bribes to 
the Divan, but according to his own account 
for having yielded in the matter of the 
metropolis of Kiéf, wrote to the Tsars from 
his refuge at Mount Athos, and in the name 
of the orthodox Christians besought the 
Russians to turn their arms once more 
against the Turks. 

“ All states and powers,” he wrote, “all 
pious, orthodox kings and princes have 
together risen up against Anti-christ, and 
are warring with him by land and sea, while 
your empire sleeps. All pious people— 
Serbs, Bulgarians, Moldavians and Wallach- 
ijans—are waiting for your holy rule. Rise; 
do not sleep ; come to save us.” 

The same messenger, Isaiah, Archi- 
mandrite of the Monastery of St. Paul at 


Mount Athos, brought a letter from Stcher- | 


ban Cantacuzene, the Hospodar of Wal- 
lachia, who also wrote that all orthodox 
people begged the Tsars to deliver them 
from the hands of the “ Pharaoh in the 


flesh.” A similar letter came from Arse. 
nius, the Patriarch of Serbia. The Chris. 
| tians, however, prayed the Russians not so 


| much against the Turks as against the 


Latins and Papists. They feared that jf 
Turkey were subjugated by the Austrians 
and Venetians, without the intervention of 
Russia, the religious tyranny of the Romish 
Church would be worse than the oppression 
of the Sultan. The Regent replied to these 
demonstrations by urging the Wallachians 
to send the large Slavonic forces, of which 
they had boasted, to assist them in another 
campaign against the Tartars, saying that 
after the Crimea was conquered they would 
see to the freedom of the countries of the 
Danube and the Balkans. Panslavism had 
already been preached in Moscow, and 
especially by the Serb Yury Kryzhanitch, the 
first great Slavophile, and it is interesting to 
see how, even in the earliest time of difficulty 
between Turkey and Russia, the Slavonic 
populations subject to the Sultan looked to 


| Russia as their natural friend and protector. 


There were mamy difficulties, however, in 
the way of a second campaign. The finan- 
cial condition of Russia was very bad, the 
Russian Envoy Péstnikof had been unsuc- 
cessful in concluding a loan in England— 
if other reasons were wanting, the troubles 
of the last year of James II. were sufficient 
—and taxes were already most burdensome. 
Fears lest Poland and Austria might con- 
clude a separate peace with the Turks 
which would be disadvantageous to Russia ; 
the urgent demands of the Poles for assist- 
ance, and the fact that the Tartar Khan, 
in spite of strict orders from the Sultan, 
had himself taken the offensive and had 


| ravaged the border provinces of Russia and 
| Poland, advancing, in March, 1688, through 
| Volhynia and Podolia nearly to Lemberg, 


and carrying off 60,000 of the inhabitants 


into slavery,—these were sufficient reasons 


for a new campaign. 
In the autumn of 1688 the new cam- 
paign against the Crimea was proclaimed. 


| All preparations were made for starting at 
| an early period in the spring, and for guard- 
| ing against the calamities which had frus- 


trated the previous campaign, and the 
troops were ordered to be at their rendez- 
vous no later than February, 1689. This 
| time it was absolutely necessary for Galitsyn 
to defeat the Tartars, in order to frustrate 
the machinations of his political and per- 
| sonal enemies. Hatred to him went s0 
| far that it is said an assassin even attacked 
him in his sledge, and was arrested by 
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one of his servants. The asszssin was 
tortured, but no publicity was given to the 
affair. Just as Galitsyn was starting out on 
the campaign, a coffin was found in front 
of the door of his palace, with a warning 
that if this campaign were as unfortunate as 
the preceding one, a coffin would be made 
ready for him. An example not only of the 
suspicions which Galitsyn entertained of 
those about him, but of the superstition in 
which he, as well as many other eminent and 
educated men of that time, believed, was 
that one of his servants, Ivan Bunakéf, was 
subjected to torture for having “taken his 
trace” —that is, for having taken up the earth 
where Galitsyn’s foot had left an imprint. 
Bunakéf explained it by saying that he took 
the earth in his handkerchief and tied it 
round him to cure the cramp, as this remedy 
had been recommended to him, and always, 
when any cramp seized him, he immediately 
took up some of the surrounding earth. 
The explanation was judged insufficient, 
and the man was punished. 

By the end of February, Galitsyn had 
collected 112,000 men, and set out on his 
march. A month later, he reported that the 
expedition was greatly retarded by the snow 
andthe extreme cold. He was soon joined by 
Mazeppa, with his Cossacks. About the 
middle of April, news reached Moscow that, 
although there had yet been no fires in the 
steppe, the Khan had announced his inten- 
tion to set fire to it as soon as the Russians 
approached Perekép, and orders were sent to 
Galitsyn to have the steppe burnt in ad- 
vance of the Russian troops in order that 
they might find fresh grass springing up for 
them as they went on. No misadventure 
of any kind took place; there was plenty of 
water, and by the middle of May Galitsyn 
drew near to Perekép, and first met the 
Tartar troops. The nomads, in great multi- 
tudes, attacked the Russians on all sides, 
and were beaten off with some difficulty, 
although they still continued to harass the 
Russian advance. We learn from the diary 
of General Gordon that the troops were en- 
gaged in several slight contests of this kind, 
but that there was no decisive battle. 
Galitsyn, however, reported to the Govern- 
ment that he had gained a great victory over 
the Tartars, and had inflicted enormous 
losses upon them. On the 3oth of May, 
the Russians reached the famous Perekép, a 
fort protected by a high wall and a deep 
ditch, running entirely across the isthmus. 
Ithad seemed that Perekép was to be the 
end of the campaign, and Galftsyn had 





apparently thought that once they arrived 
there the Tartars would be frightened, and 
would immediately surrender. He found, 
however, that the fort of Perekép was not 
to be easily taken, especially by troops that 
had already been two days without water; 
and that, even when Perekdép was taken, the 
steppes of the Crimea, being arid plains, 
destitute of water, and possessing only a 
little saltish vegetation, were even worse 
than the places he had already passed 
through. He therefore sent a message to 
the Khan, hoping to get from him a peace 
advantageous to Russia. The negotiations 
lingered, and it was impossible for Galfitsyn 
to wait longer. He therefore began his 
retreat without having captured Perekép, 
and without having secured peace. That 
Galitsyn should have returned at all, that 
he should have extricated his army from 
this uncomfortable position without losing 
the greater part of it, was interpreted by the 
Government at Moscow as a great success, 
and glowing bulletins were issued, and great 
rewards were promised to those who had 
taken part in the campaign. For reasons 
of state it was necessary to uphold Galit- 
syn, who was the ablest and strongest 
member of the Government. But Sophia 
had other excuses—her passionate affection 
for Galitsyn blinded her to his defects. She 
implicitly believed the exaggerated dis- 
patches which he had sent home, in which 
defeat was skillfully converted into victory, 
and replied in letters which plainly indicate 
the relations which existed between them : 


“My Licut, BrRoTHER VASSENKA:—Mayst 
thou be in good health, little father, for many years. 
Through the mercy of God and the Holy Virgin, 
and by thy own good sense and good fortune, thou 
hast been victorious over the children of Hagar, and 
may the Lord give thee in future to overcome our 
enemies. And yet, my love, I can scarcely believe 
that thou art returning to us; I shall only believe 
it when I see thee in my embrace. Thou hast 
asked me, love, to pray for you. In truth I ama 
sinner before God and unworthy, yet, even though a 
sinner, I dare to hope in his mercy. I always 
petition him to let me see my love again in joy.” 


When Galitsyn had written that he had 
begun to retire from Perekép, Sophia an- 
swered : 


“This day is mighty joyful to me because the 
Lord God has glorified his holy name, as also that 
of his mother, the Holy Virgin, for you, my love. 
Such a thing was never heard of, nor did our 
fathers see such mercy of God. Like the children 
of Israel has God led you from the land of Egypt— 
then by Moses, his disciple, now by you, my soul. 
Praise to our God, who has thus been merciful to 
us through thee. Oh! my little father, how shall I 
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ever pay you for these, your countless labors? Oh! 
my joy, light of my eyes, how can I believe my 
heart that I am going to see thee again, my love! 
That day will be great to me when thou, my soul, 
shalt come to me. If it were only possible for me, 
I would place thee before me in a single day. Thy 
letters, confided to God’s care, have all reached me 
in safety. Thy letters from Perekép came on Friday, 
the 11th. I was going on foot from Vozdvizhens- 
koe, and had just arrived at the monastery of the 
Miracle-Working Sergius, at the holy gates them- 
selves, when your letter came about the battles. I 
do not know how I went in. I read as I walked. 
What thou has written, little father, about sending 
to the monasteries, that I have fulfilled. I have 
myself made pilgrimages to all the monasteries on 
foot. Thou writest that I should pray for thee. 
God, my love, knows how I wish to see thee, m 

soul, and I hope, in the mercy of God, that he will 
allow me to see thee, my hope. With regard to 
the troops, do just as thou hast written. I, my 
father, am well, through thy prayers, and we are 
all well. When God gives me to see thee, my 
love, I will tell thee about all I have done and 
passed through.” 


The official thanks sent to Galitsyn were 
in strong terms, though in somewhat differ- 
ent form. He himself was most anxious to 
magnify his victories, and sent messengers 
direct from the camp to the King of Poland, 
informing him of the defeat of 150,000 Tar- 
tars, of the flight of the Khan, and of the 
general panic. Employing a trick which is 
now sO common as not to cause surprise, 
Galitsyn instructed the Resident at Warsaw 
to send extracts from his letter to Vienna, 
Venice and Rome, and to take measures 
that accounts of his victory, printed in all 
parts of Europe, should come back to 
Moscow. 

Not all, however, took such a rosy view 
of the campaign as did Galftsyn. General 
Gordon, in a letter to his relative, the Earl 
of Errol, says: “The 20th wee came befor 
the Perecop, et lodged as wee marched, 
whére wee were to enter into a treaty with 
the Tartars, which tooke no effect, our 
demands being too high, and they not con- 
discending to any other thing as to establish 
a peace of the former conditions, so that 
not being able to subsist here for want of 
water, grass et wood for such numbers as 
wee had, and finding no advantage by take- 
ing the Perecop, the next day wee returned, 
and from midday till night we were hotly 
persued by the Tartars, the danger being 
great et fear greater, if the Chan with all his 
forces should persue us, so that I was com- 
manded from the left wing with 7 Regiments 
of Foot, et some of horse (yet all on 
Foot), to guard the Rear. They persued us 
very eagerly 8 dayes together, yet gained but 
litle, haveing no such great numbers as wee 
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suspected. Nothing troubled us et ouir horses 
et draught beasts so much in this march as 
the want of water, for albeit wee had so 
many great caskes with water along with 
yet was farr short of giveing relieffe to alj. 
and had not God almighty send us rains 
more as ordinary in these places, wee had 
suffered great losses. On the rath of June, 
we came to the River Samara, where wee 
were past danger, yet hold on our march 
circumspectly untill we came to the R. 
Merlo.” And Lefort, who took part in the 
campaign, wrote to his family at Geneva: 
“The Muscovites lost 35,000 men—z20,000 
killed and 15,000 taken prisoners. Besides 
that, seventy cannon were abandoned, and 
all the war material.” The remembrance 
of the loss of these cannon remained for a 
long time, and Manstein tells us that Miin- 
nich, in his campaign in the Crimea in the 
reign of the Empress Anne, recovered some 
of the cannon lost by Galitsyn. 

Accusations were subsequently brought 
that Galitsyn had been bribed by the Tartar 
Khan to retreat from Perekép, and there 
was a story that, before Perekdp, the Tartar 
emissaries brought secretly to Galitsyn’s tent 
two barrels of gold pieces, which turned out 
afterward to be nothing but copper money 
slightly gilded. This story rests on the 
testimony of deserters and renegades, and 
scarcely deserves notice, except that it 
formed part of the charges of high treason 
preferred against Galitsyn. It was not, 
however, so much his imaginary treason as 
it was his carelessness, his incapacity, and 
his self-will in carrying on negotiations with- 
out consulting the other superior officers, 
that caused this disaster to the Russian 
arms. 

Not by any means the best satisfied 
with the Crimean campaign was Peter. 
Apart from the severity with which the party 
of boyars who surrounded him judged all 
the acts of the Government of Sophia, he 
himself had been pursuing so vigorously his 
military studies, and was so deeply impressed 
with the importance of putting an end to 
the Tartar domination, that he was a severe 
critic of Galitsyn’s military operations. 
Galitsyn arrived at Moscow on the 8th 
of July, was received in great state al 
the banqueting-hall by Sophia and her 
brother Ivan, and was publicly thanked; 
but the rewards promised to those who had 
taken part in the campaign could not then 
be published, because Peter refused his con- 
sent, as he was unwilling that they should 
receive so much as had been promised with- 





out consulting him. 


h of August that, after much entreaty, and | 
| one saw plainly and knew that the consent 


sh great difficulty, Peter was induced to 
allow the rewards of the campaign to be 
announced. On the next day they were 
read out to the boy4rs and their comrades 
in the inner rooms of the Palace, and after- 
ward to the general public on the Broad 
Staircase. Galitsyn received a large gold 
cup, a caftan of cloth of gold lined with 
sables, a large sum of money, and an estate 


in the district of Suzdal; while the other | 
Russian officers received money, silver cups, | 


stuff for caftans, and part of the estates which 
they already enjoyed as crown tenants 
were made hereditary with them. The 
foreign officers received each a month’s 
wages, sables, cups and rich stuffs. Com- 
memorative gold medals were given to 
every one, and it was ordered that the 
names of all who died in the campaign 
should be mentioned in the public 
prayers in the Cathedral. Etiquette then 
required that the officers who had been 
thus distinguished should go to Preo- 
brazhénsky, to pay their respects to the 
Tsar Peter, and thank him for his grace. 
They went, but they were not received ; 
“at which some were much troubled,” 
says Gordon, “but others were not, 
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It was not until the | because they thought that it was better to 


take the bitt and the buffet with it, for every 


of the younger Tsar had not been extorted 
without the greatest difficulty, and that this 
merely made him more excited against the 
generalissimo and the most prominent coun- 
selors of the other party at court; for it was 
now seen that an open breach was imminent, 
which would probably result in the greatest 
bitterness. Meanwhile everything was, as 
far as possible, held secret in the great 
houses, but yet not with such silence and 
skill but that every one knew what was 
going on.” 


TRAVELING SLEDGE OF PETER 


POET AND ACTRESS. 


WueEN Avon’s Bard his sweetest music scored, 
A woman’s vision with the numbers blent; 
His weaving fancy robed the form adored, 
And each the other equal beauty lent. 


O Poet! didst thou haply see again 

In living presence playful Rosalind, 

Sweet Viola, and saintly Imogen, 

Fair Juliet, swept by passion’s withering wind ?— 


*Twas thine to give the music-mated lines, 
But heaven alone empowers the counterpart 
To walk in splendor where such genius shines. 
Twice happy we, blest heirs of dual art: 


To own as mother-tongue Will Shakspere’s writ— 
To live when kindling Neilson voices it. 
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THE GRANDISSIMES.* 


A STORY OF CREOLE LIFE. 


By Georce W. CABLE, author of “Old Creole Days.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
TO COME TO THE POINT. 


Ir was equally a part of Honoré Grand- 
issime’s nature and of his art as a merchant 
to wear a look of serene leisure. With this 
look on his face he re-entered his count- 
ing-room after his morning visit to Frowen- 
feld’s shop. He paused a moment outside 
the rail, gave the weak-eyed gentleman who 
presided there a quiet glance equivalent to 
a beckon, and, as that person came near, 
communicated two or three items of intelli- 
gence or instruction concerning office de- 
tails, by which that invaluable diviner of 
business meanings understood that he wished 
to be let alone for an hour. Then M. 
Grandissime passed on into his private 
office, and, shutting the door behind him, 
walked briskly to his desk and sat down. 

He dropped his elbows upon a broad 
paper containing some recently written, un- 
finished memoranda that included figures 
in column, cast his eyes quite around the 
apartment, and then covered his face with 
his palms—a gesture common enough for a 
tired man of business in a moment of seclu- 
sion ; but just as the face disappeared in the 
hands, the look of serene leisure gave place 
to one of great mental distress. The paper 
under his elbows, to the consideration of 
which he seemed about to return, was in 
the handwriting of his manager, with addi- 
tions by his own pen. Earlier in the day 
he had come to a pause in the making of these 
additions, and, after one or two vain efforts 
to proceed, had laid down his pen, taken 
his hat, and gone to see the unlucky apoth- 
ecary. Now he took up the broken thread. 
To come to a decision; that was the task 
which forced from him his look of distress. 
He drew his face slowly through his palms, 
set his lips, cast up his eyes, knit his knuckles, 
and then opened and struck his palms 
together, as if to say: “ Now, come; let 
me make up my mind.” 

There may be men who take every moral 
height at a dash; but to the most of us 
there must come moments when our wills 
can but just rise and walk in their sleep. | 


Those who in such moments wait for clear | tect that mortgage from foreclosure; $ 


views, find, when the issue is past, that they 
were only yielding to the devil’s chloroform, 

Honoré Grandissime bent his eyes upon 
the paper. But he saw neither its figures 
nor its words. The interrogation, “ Surren- 
der Fausse Riviére?” appeared to hang 
between his eyes and the paper, and when 
his resolution tried to answer “ Yes,” he 
saw red flags; he heard the auctioneers 
drum; he saw his kinsmen handing house- 
keys to strangers; he saw the old servants 
of the great family standing in the market- 
place; he saw kinswomen pawning their 
plate ; he saw his clerks (Brahmins, Man- 
darins, Grandissimes) standing idle and shab- 
by in the arcade of the Cabildo and on 
the banquette of Maspero’s and the Veau- 
qui-téte; he saw red-eyed young men in 
the Exchange denouncing a man who, they 
said, had, ostensibly for conscience’s sake, 
but really for love, forced upon the woman 
he had hoped to marry a fortune filched 
from his own kindred. He saw the junto 
of doctors in Frowenfeld’s door charitably 
deciding him insane; he saw the more 
vengeful of his family seeking him with 
half-concealed weapons; he saw himself 
shot at in the rue Royale, in the rue Tov- 
louse, and in the Place d’Armes; and, worst 
of all, missed. 

But he wiped his forehead, and the 
writing on the paper became, in a measure, 
visible. He read: 


Total mortgages on the lands of all the Grand- 
SS eee ; 

Total present value of same, titles at buyers’ 
risk oa racek es 

Cash, goods, and account 

Fausse Riviére Plantation account 


There were other items, but he took up 
the edge of the paper mechanically, pushed it 
slowly away from him, leaned back in his 
chair and again laid his hands upon his face. 

“Suppose I retain Fausse Riviére,” he 
said to himself, as if he had not said it 
many times before. 

Then he saw memoranda that were not on 
any paper before him—such a mortgage to 
be met on such a date; so much from Fausse 


Riviére Plantation account retained to pre 
u 





* Copyright, 1879, by George W. Cable. All rights reserved. 
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another to be met on such a date—so much 
more of same account to protect it. He saw 
Aurora and Clotilde Nancanou, with an- 

ished faces, offering woman’s pleadings to 
deaf constables. He saw the remainder of 
Aurora’s plantation account thrown to the 
lawyers to keep the question of Grandissime 
titles languishing in the courts. He saw the 
meanwhile-rallied fortunes of his clan com- 
ing to the rescue, himself and kindred grow- 
ing independent of questionable titles, and 
even Fausse Riviere Plantation account 
restored, but Aurora and Clotilde nowhere 
to be found. And then he saw the grave, 
pale face of Joseph Frowenfeld. 

He threw himself forward, drew the 
paper nervously toward him, and stared at 
the figures. He began at the first item and 
went over the whole paper, line by line, test- 
ing every extension, proving every addition, 
noting if possibly any transposition of fig- 
ures had been made and overlooked, if 
something was added that should have been 
subtracted, or subtracted that should have 
been added. It was like a prisoner trying 
the bars of his cell. 

Was there no way to make things happen 
differently ? Had he not overlooked some 
expedient? Was not some financial maneu- 
ver possible which might compass both 
desiredends? He left his chair and walked 
up and down, as Joseph at that very mo- 
ment was doing in the room where he had 
left him, came back, looked at the paper, 
and again walked up and down. He 
murmured now and then to _ himself: 
“Seif-denial—that is not. the hard word. 
Penniless myself—/¢hat is play,” and so on. 
He turned by and by and stood looking up 
at that picture of the man in the cuirass 
which Aurora had once noticed. He looked 
at it, but he did not see it. He was think- 
ing—“ Her rent is due to-morrow. She will 
never believe I am not her landlord. She 
wil never go to my half-brother.” He 
tumed once more and mentally beat his 
breast as he muttered: “Why do I not 
decide ?” 

Somebody touched the door-knob. Hon- 
ore stepped forward and opened it. It was 
a mortgager. 

“Ah ! entrhez, Monsieur.” 

He retained the visitor’s hand, leading 
him in and talking pleasantly in French 
until both had found chairs. The conversa- 
ton continued in that tongue through such 
pointless commercial gossip as this : 

“So the brig Zguinox is aground at the 
head of the Passes,” said M. Grandissime. 





“ T have just heard she is off again.” 

“ Aha?” 

“Yes; the Fort Plaquemine canoe is 
just up from below. I understand John 
McDonough has bought the entire cargo 
of the schooner Freedom.” 

“No, not all; Blanque et Fils bought 
some twenty boys and women out of the 
lot. Where is she lying ?” 

“ Right at the head of the Basin.” 

And much more like this; but by and by 
the mortgager came to the point with the 
casual remark : 

“The excitement concerning land-titles 
seems to increase rather than subside.” 

“They must have something to be ex- 
cited about, I suppose,” said M. Grandis- 
sime, crossing his legs and smiling. It was 
tradesman’s talk. 

“ Yes,” replied the other; “there seems 
to be an idea current to-day that all holders 
under Spanish titles are to be immediately 
dispossessed, without even process of court. 
I believe a very slight indiscretion on the 
part of the Governor-General would precip- 
itate a riot.” 

“He will not commit any,” said M. 
Grandissime with a quiet gravity, changing 
his manner to that of one who draws upon 
a reserve of private information. ‘“ There 
will be no outbreak.” 

“T suppose not. We do not know, really, 
that the American Congress will throw any 
question upon titles ; but still ws 

“ What are some of the shrewdest Amer- 
icans among us doing?” asked M. Grand- 
issime. 

“ Yes,” replied the mortgager, “ it is true 
they are buying these very titles; but they 
may be making a mistake ?” 

Unfortunately for the speaker, he allowed 
his face an expression of argumentative 
shrewdness as he completed this sentence, 
and M. Grandissime, the merchant, caught 
an instantaneous full view of his motive ; he 
wanted to buy. He was a man whose 
known speculative policy was to “ go in” 
in moments of panic. * 

M. Grandissime was again face to face 
with the question of the morning. To com- 
mence selling must be to go on selling. This, 
as a plan, included restitution to Aurora; 
but it meant also dissolution to the Grand- 
issimes, for should their so/d titles be pro- 
nounced bad, then the titles of other lands 
would be bad; many an asset among M. 
Grandissime’s memoranda would shrink into 
nothing, and the meager proceeds of the 
Grandissime estates, left to meet the strain 
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without the aid of Aurora’s accumulated 
fortune, would founder in a sea of liabilities; 
while should these titles, after being parted 
with, turn out good, his incensed kindred, 
shutting their eyes to his memoranda and 
despising his exhibits, would see in him only 
the family traitor, and he would go about 
the streets of his town the subject of their 
implacable denunciation, the community's 
obloquy, and Aurora’s cold evasion. So 
much, should he sell. On the other hand, 
to decline to sell was to enter upon that 
disingenuous scheme of delays which would 
enable him to avail himself and his people 
of that favorable wind and tide of fortune 
which the Cession had brought. Thus the 
estates would be lost, if lost at all, only 
when the family could afford to lose them, 
and Honoré Grandissime would continue 
to be Honoré the Magnificent, the admira- 
tion of the city and the idol of his clan. 
But Aurora—and Clotilde—would have to 
eat the crust of poverty, while their fortunes, 
even in his hands, must bear all the jeopardy 
ofthe scheme. That was all. Retain Fausse 
Riviére and its wealth, and save the Grand- 
issimes ; surrender Fausse Riviére, let the 
Grandissime estates go, and save the Nan- 
canous. ‘That was the whole dilemma. 

“Let me see,” said M. Grandissime. 
“You have a mortgage on one of our 
Golden Coast plantations. Well, to be frank 
with you, I was thinking of that when you 
came in. You know I am partial to prompt 
transactions—I thought of offering you 
either to take up that mortgage or to sell 
you the plantation, as you may prefer. I 
have ventured to guess that it would suit 
you to own it.” 

And the speaker felt within him a secret 
exultation in the idea that he had succeeded 
in throwing the issue off upon a Providence 
that could control this mortgager’s choice. 

“IT would prefer to leave that choice with 
you,” said the coy would-be purchaser ; and 
then the two went coquetting again for 
another moment: , 

“ T understand that Nicholas Girod is pro- 
posing to erect a four-story brick building 
on the corner of Royale and St. Pierre. 
Do you think it practicable? Do you 
think our soil will support such a structure ?” 

“Pitot thinks it will. Boré says it is 
perfectly feasible.” 

So they dallied. 

“ Well,” said the mortgager, presently ris- 
ing, “ you will make up your mind and let 
me know, will you?” 

The chance repetition of those words 





“make up your mind” touched Honoré 
Grandissime like a hot iron. He rose with 
the visitor. 

“ Well, sir, what would you give us for our 
title in case we should decide to part with it?” 

The two men moved slowly, side by side, 
toward the door, and in the half-opened 
door-way, after a little further trifling, the 
title was sold. 

“ Well, good-day,” said M. Grandissime. 
“ M. de Brahmin will arrange the papers for 
us to-morrow.” 

He turned back toward his private desk. 

“ And now,” thought he, “I am acting 
without resolving. No merit; no strength 
of will; no clearness of purpose; no em- 
phatic decision ; nothing but a yielding to 
temptation.” 

And M. Grandissime spoke true ; but it 
is only whole men who so yield—yielding 
to the temptation to do right. 

He passed into the counting-room, to M. 
De Brahmin, and standing there talked in 
an inaudible tone, leaning over the up- 
turned spectacles of his manager, for nearly 
an hour. Then, saying he would go to din- 
ner, he went out. He did not dine at home 
nor at the Veau-qui-téte nor at any of the 
clubs ; so much is known; he merely dis- 
appeared for two or three hours and was 
not seen again until late in the afternoon, 
when two or three Brahmins and Grandis- 
simes, wandering about in search of him, 
met him on the levee near the head of the 
rue Bienville, and with an exclamation of 
wonder and a look of surprise at his dusty 
shoes, demanded to know where he had hid 
himself while they had been ransacking the 
town in search of him. 

“We want you to tell us what you will 
do about our titles.” 

He smiled pleasantly, the picture of 
serenity, and replied : 

“T have not fully made up my mind yet; 
as soon as I do so I will let you know.” 

There was a word or two more exchanged, 
and then, after a moment of silence, with a 
gentle “ Eh, bien” and a gesture to which 
they were accustomed, he stepped away 
backward, they resumed their hurried walk 
and talk, and he turned into the rue Bien- 
ville. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


AN INHERITANCE OF WRONG. 


“TI TELL you,” Doctor Keene used to say, 


“that old woman’s a thinker.” His allusion 
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was to Clemence, the marchande des calas. 
Her mental activity was evinced not more 
in the cunning aptness of her songs than in 
the droll wisdom of her sayings. Not the 
melody only, but the often audacious, epi- 
grammatic philosophy of her tongue as well, 
sold her ca/as and gingercakes. 

But in one direction her wisdom proved 
scant. She presumed too much on her insig- 
nificance. She was a “study,” the gossiping 
circle at Frowenfeld’s used to say; and any 
observant hearer of her odd aphorisms could 
see that she herself had made a life-study 
of herself and her conditions; but she little 
thought that others—some with wits and 
some with none—young hair-brained Grand- 
issimes, Mandarins and the like—were 
silently, and for her most unluckily, charging 
their memories with her knowing speeches ; 
and that of every one of those speeches she 
would ultimately have to give account. 

Doctor Keene, in the old days of his 
health, used to enjoy an occasional skirmish 
with her. Once, in the course of chaffering 
over the price of ca/as, he enounced an 
old current conviction which is not with- 
out holders even to this day; for we may 
still hear it said by those who will not be 
decoyed down from the mountain fastnesses 
of the old Southern doctrines, that their 
slaves were “the happiest people under the 
sun.” Clemence had made bold to deny 
this with argumentative indignation, and 
was courteously informed in retort that she 
had promulgated a falsehood of magnitude. 

“W’y, Mawse Chawlie,” she replied, 
“does you s’pose one po’ nigga kin tell a 
big lie? No, sah! But w’en de whole 
people tell w’at ain’ so—if dey know it, aw 
if dey don’ know it—den dat és a big lie!” 
And she laughed to contortion. 

“What is that you say?” he demanded, 
with mock ferocity. “You charge white 
people with lying ?” 

“Oh, sakes, Mawse Chawlie, no! De 
people don’t mek up dat ah; de debble pass 
iton’em. Don’ you know de debble ah de 
grett cyounte’feiteh? Ev’y piece o’ money 
he mek he tek an’ put some debblemen’ on 
de under side, an’ one o’ his pootiess lies on 
top; an’ ’e gilt dat lie, an’ ’e rub dat lie on 
‘is elbow, an’ ’e shine dat lie, an’ ’e put ‘is 
bess licks on dat lie; entel ev’ybody say: 
‘Oh, how pooty!’ An’ dey tek it fo’ good 
money, yass—and pass it! Dey b’lieb it!” 

_“Oh,” said some one at Doctor Keene’s 
side, disposed to quiz, “you niggers don’t 
know when you are happy.” 

“Dass so, Mawse—v’est vrai, oui/” she 
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answered quickly; “we donno no mo’n 
white folks!” 

The laugh was against him. 

“ Mawse Chawlie,” she said again, “w’a’s 
dis I yeh "bout dat Eu’ope country? ’s dat 
true de niggas is all free in Eu’ope ?” 

Doctor Keene replied that something like 
that was true. 

“Well, now, Mawse Chawlie, I gwan t’ ass 
you a riddle. If dat is so, den fo’ w’y I yeh 
folks bragg’n’ "bout de ‘stayt o’ s’iety in 
Eu’ope’?” 

The mincing drollery with which she 
used this fine phrase brought another peal 
of laughter. Nobody tried to guess. 

“I gwan tell you,” said the marchande; 
“"tis becyaze dey got a ‘fixed wuckin’ class.’” 
She sputtered and giggled with the general 
ha, ha. “Oh, ole Clemence kin talk proctah, 
yass !” 

She made a gesture for attention. 

“D’y’ ebber yeh w’at de cya’ge-hoss say 
w’en ’e see de cyaht-hoss tu’n loose inde sem 
pawstu’e wid he, an’ knowed dat some’ow 
de cyaht gotteh be haul’? W’y ’e jiz snawt 
an’ kick up ’is heel’”—she suited the action 
to the word—*“an’ tah’ roun’ de fiel’ an’ 
prance up to de fence an’ say: ‘Whoopy! 
shoo! shoo! dis yeh country gittin’ “0 
free!’” 

“ Oh,” she resumed, as soon as she could 
be heard, “ white folks is werry kine. Dey 
wants us to b’lieb we happy—dey wants to 
Vlieb we is. W'y, you know, dey "bleeged 
to b’lieb it—fo’ dey own cyumfut. ‘Tis de 
sem weh wid de preache’s ; dey buil’ we ow 
own sep’ate meet’n-houses; dey b’leebs us 
lak it de bess, an’ dey Anows dey lak it de 
bess.” 

The laugh at this was mostly her own. 
It is not a laughable sight to see the com- 
fortable fractions of Christian communities 
everywhere striving, with sincere, pious, 
well-meant, criminal benevolence, to make 
their poor brethren contented with the ditch. 
Nor does it become so to see these efforts 
meet, or seem to meet, some degree of suc- 
cess. Happily man cannot so place his 
brother that his misery will continue unmiti- 
gated. You may dwarf a man to the mere 
stump of what he ought to be, and yet he will 
put out green leaves. “ Free from care,” we 
benignly observe of the dwarfed classes of 
society ; but we forget, or have never thought, 
what a crime we commit when we rob men 
and women of their cares. 

To Clemence the order of society was 
nothing. No upheaval could reach to the 
depth to which she was sunk. It is true, 





she was one of the population. She had 
certain affections toward people and places; 
but they were not of a consuming sort. 

As for us, our feelings, our sentiments, 
affections, etc., are fine and keen, delicate 
and many; what we call refined. Why? 
Because we get them as we get our old 
swords and gems and laces—from our 
grandsires, mothers, and all. Refined they 
are—after centuries of refining. But the 
feelings handed down to Clemence had 
come through ages of African savagery ; 
through fires that do not refine, but that 
blunt and blast and blacken and char ; starv- 
ation, gluttony, drunkenness, thirst, drown- 
ing, nakedness, dirt, fetichism, debauchery, 
slaughter, pestilence and the rest—she was 
their heiress; they left her the cinders of 
human feelings. She remembered her 
mother. They had been separated in her 
childhood, in Virginia when it was a prov- 
ince. She remembered, with pride, the 
price her mother had brought at auction, and 
remarked, as an additional interesting item, 
that she had never seen or heard of her 
since. She had had children, assorted 
colors—had one with her now, the black 
boy that brought the basilic to Joseph; the 
others were here and there, some in the 
Grandissime households or field-gangs, 
some elsewhere within occasional sight, 
some dead, some not accounted for. Hus- 
bands—like the Samaritan woman’s. We 
know she was a constant singer and 
laugher. 

And so on that day, when Honoré: Grand- 
issime had advised the Governor-General of 
Louisiana to be very careful to avoid dem- 
onstration of any sort if he wished to 
avert a street war in his little capital, 
Clemence went up one street and down 
another, singing her song and laughing 
her professional merry laugh. How could 
it be otherwise ? Let events take any 
possible turn, how could it make any 
difference to Clemence? What could she 
hope to gain? What could she fear to 
lose? She sold some of her goods to 
Casa Calvo’s Spanish guard and sang them 
a Spanish song; some to Claiborne’s sol- 
diers and sang them Yankee Doodle with 
unclean words of her own inspiration, which 
evoked true soldiers’ laughter; some to a 
priest at his window, exchanging with him 
a pious comment or two upon the wicked- 
ness of the times generally and their Améri- 
cain-Protestant-poisoned community in par- 
ticular; and (after going home to dinner 
and coming out newly furnished) she sold 
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some more of her wares to the excited 
groups of Creoles to which we have had 
occasion to allude, and from whom, insensi- 
ble as she was to ribaldry, she was glad to 
escape. The.day now drawing to a close 
she turned her steps toward her wonted 
crouching place, the willow avenue on the 
levee, near the Place d’Armes. But she 
had hardly defined this decision clearly jn 
her mind, and had but just turned out of the 
rue St. Louis, when her song attracted an 
ear in a second-story room under whose 
window she was passing. As usual it was 
fitted to the passing event : 


“ A 
Ba 


tez moi mo’ sabre, 
m, ba boum, boum, boum.” 


“Run, fetch that girl here,” said Dr. 
Keene to the slave woman who had just 
entered his room with a pitcher of water. 

“Well, old eaves-dropper,” he said, as 
Clemence came, “what is the scandal to- 
day ?” 

Clemence laughed. 

“You know, Mawse Chawlie, I dunno 
noth’n’ ’tall "bout nobody. I’se a nigga 
w’at mine my own business.” 

“Sit down there on that stool, and tell 
me what is going on outside.” 

“TI d’no noth’n’ ’bout no goin’s on; got 
no time fo’ sit down, me; got sell my cakes. 
I don’t goin’ git mix’ in wid no white folks’s 
doin’s.” 

“ Hush, you old hypocrite; I will buy all 
your cakes. Put them out there on the 
table.” 

The invalid, sitting up in bed, drew a 
purse from behind his pillow and tossed her 
a large price. She tittered, courtesied and 
received the money. 

“Well, well, Mawse Chawlie, ’f you ain’ 
de funni’st gen’leman I knows, to be sho!” 

“ Have you seen Joseph Frowenfeld to- 
day ?” he asked. 

“He, he, he! W’at I got do wid 
Mawse Frowenfel’? I goes on’ de off side 
o’ sich folks—folks w’at cann’ "have deyseff 
no bette’n dat—he, he, he! At de same 
time I did happen, jis chancin’ by accident, 
to see ’im.” 

“ How is he?” 

Dr. Keene made plain by his manner 
that any sensational account would receive his 


| instantaneous contempt, and she answered 
| within bounds. 


| 


“Well, now, tellin’ the simple trufe, he 


ain’ much hurt.” 
The doctor turned slowly and cautiously 


in bed. 
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«Have you seen Honoré Grandissime?” 

«W’y—das funny you ass me dat. I jis 
now see ‘im dis werry minnit.” 

“Where?” 

«Jis gwine into de house wah dat laydy 
live wat e runned over dat ah time.” 

“Now, you old hag,” cried the sick man, 
his weak, husky voice trembling with pas- 
sion, “you know you're telling me a lie.” 

“No, Mawse Chawlie,” she protested 
with a coward’s frown, “I swah I tellin’ you 
de God’s trufe!” 

“Hand me my clothes off that chair.” 

“Oh! but, Mawse Chawlie x 

The little doctor cursed her. She did as 
she was bid, and made as if to leave the 
room. 

“Don’t you go away.” 

“ But Mawse Chawlie, you’ undress’—he, 
he!” 

She was really abashed and half fright- 
ened. 

“I know that; and you have got to help 
me put my clothes on.” 

“You gwan kill yo’se’f, Mawse Chawlie,” 
she said, handling a garment. 

“Hold your black tongue.” 

She dressed him hastily, and he went down 
the stairs of his lodging-house and out into 
the street. Clemence went in search of her 
master. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE EAGLE VISITS THE DOVES IN THEIR NEST. 


ALPHONSINA—only living property of 
Aurora and Clotilde—was called upon to 


light a fire in the little parlor. Elsewhere, 
although the day was declining, few persons 
felt such a need; but in No. 19 rue Bien- 
ville there were two chilling influences com- 
bined requiring an artificial offset. One 
was the ground under the floor, which was 
only three inches distant, and permanently 
saturated with water; the other was despair. 

Before this fire the two ladies sat down 
together like watchers, in that silence and 
vacuity of mind which come after an ex- 
haustive struggle ending in the recognition 
of the inevitable ; a torpor of thought, a 
stupefaction of feeling, a purely negative 
state of joylessness sequent to the positive 
state of anguish, They were now both 
hungry, but in want of some present friend 
acquainted with the motions of mental 
distress who could guess this fact and press 
them to eat. By their eyes it was plain 
they had been weeping much; by the sub- 
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dued tone, too, of their short and infrequent 
speeches. 

Alphonsina, having made the fire, went 
out with a bundle. It was Aurora’s last 
good dress. She was going to try to sell it. 

“It ought not to be so hard,” began 
Clotilde, in a quiet manner of contemplating 
some one else’s difficulty, but paused with 
the saying uncompleted, and sighed under 
her breath. 

“ But it 7s so hard,” responded Aurora. 

“No, it ought not to be so hard——” 

“ How, not so hard?” 

“Tt is not so hard to live,” said Clotilde; 
“but it is hard to be ladies. You under- 
stand ” she knit her fingers, dropped 
them into her lap and turned her eyes 
toward Aurora, who responded with the 
same motions, adding the crossing of her 
silk-stockinged ankles before the fire. 

“No,” said Aurora, with a scintillation 
of irrepressible mischief in her eyes. 

“After all,” pursued Clotilde, “what 
troubles us is not how to make a living, but 
how to get a living without making it.” 

“Ah! that would be magnificent!” said 
Aurora, and then added, more soberly: “but 
we are compelled to make a living.” 

“No.” 

“No-o? Ah! what do you mean with 
your no?” 

“T mean it is just the contrary; we are 
compelled not to make a living. Look at 
me: I can cook, but I must not cook; I 
am skillful with the needle, but I must not 
take in sewing; I could keep accounts; I 
could nurse the sick; but I must not. I 
could be a confectioner, a milliner, a dress- 
maker, a vest-maker, a cleaner of gloves 
and laces, a dyer, a bird-seller, a mattress- 
maker, an upholsterer, a dancing-teacher, a 
florist “ 

“Oh!” softly exclaimed Aurora, in Eng- 
lish, “you could be—you know w’ad?—an 
egcellen’ drug-cl’—ah, ha, ha!” 

“ Now ” 

But the threatened irruption was averted 
by a look of tender apology from Aurora, 


| in reply to one of martyrdom from Clotilde. 


“ My angel daughter,” said Aurora, “ if soci- 
ety has decreed that ladies must be ladies, then 
that is our first duty; our second is to live. 
Do you not see why it is that this practical 
world does not permit ladies to make a 
living? Because if they could, none of them 
would ever consent to be married. Ha! 
women talk about marrying for love; but 
society is too sharp to trust them, yes! It 
makes it mecessary to marry. I will tell you 
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the honest truth; some days when I get very, 
very hungry, and we have nothing but rice 
—all because we are ladies without male pro- 
tectors—I think society could drive even me 
to marriage !—for your sake, though, darling; 
of course, only for your sake!” 

“Never!” repiied Clotilde; “for my sake, 
never; for your own sake if you choose. I 
should not care. I should be glad to see 
you do so if it would make you happy; but 
never for my sake and never for hunger’s 
sake; but for love’s sake, yes; and God bless 
thee, pretty maman,” 

“Clotilde, dear,” said the unconscionable 
widow, “let me assure you, once for all,— 
starvation is preferable. I mean for me, 
you understand, simply for me; that is my 
feeling on the subject.” 

Clotilde turned her saddened eyes with a 
steady scrutiny upon her deceiver, who gazed 
upward in apparently unconscious reverie, 
and sighed softly as she laid her head upon 
the high chair-back and stretched out her 
feet. 

“T wish Alphonsina would come back,” 
she said. “Ah!” she added, hearing a 
footfall on the step outside the street-door, 
“there she is.” 

She arose and drew the bolt. Unseen to 
her, the person whose footsteps she had heard 
stood upon the doorstep with a hand lifted 
to knock, but pausing to “make up his 
mind.” He heard the bolt shoot back, 
recognized the nature of the mistake, and, 
feeling that here again he was robbed of 
volition, rapped. 

“That is not Alphonsina!” 

The two ladies looked at each other and 
turned pale. 

“But you must open it,” whispered Clo- 
tilde, half rising. 

Aurora opened the door, and changed 
from.white to crimson. Clotilde rose up 
quickly. The gentleman lifted his hat. 

“Madame Nancanou.” 

“M. Grandissime?” 

“Oui, Madame.” 

For once, Aurora was in an uncontrollable 
flutter. She stammered, lost her breath, 
and even spoke worse French than she 
needed to have done. 

“Be pl—pleased, sir—to enter. Clo- 
tilde, my daughter—Monsieur Grandissime. 
P-please be seated, sir. Monsieur Grandis- 
sime,”"—she dropped into a chair with an 
air of vivacity pitiful to behold,—* I suppose 
you have come for the rent.” She blushed 
even more violently than before, and her 
hand stole upward upon her heart to stay its 
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violent beating. “ Clotilde, dear, I should 
be glad if you would put the fire before the 
screen; it is so much too warm.” She 
pushed her chair back and shaded her face 
with her hand. “I think the warmer is 
growing weather outside, is it—is it not?” 

The struggles of a wounded bird could not 
have been more piteous. Monsieur Grand- 
issime sought to speak. Clotilde, too, 
nerved by the sight of her mother’s embar- 
rassment, came to her support, and she and 
the visitor spoke in one breath. 

“ Maman, if Monsieur—pardon——” 

“ Madame Nancanou, the—pardon, Mad- 
emoiselle.” 

“TI have presumed to call upon you,” 
resumed M. Grandissime, addressing him- 
self now to both ladies at once, “ to see if 
I may enlist you in a purely benevolent 
undertaking in the interest of one who has 
been unfortunate—a common acquaintance 


” 


” 


“Common acquaint—” interrupted Au- 
rora, with a hostile lighting of her eyes. 

“I believe so—Professor Frowenfeld.” 
M. Grandissime saw Clotilde start, and in 
her turn falsely accuse the fire by shading 
her face ; but it was no time to stop. “ La- 
dies,” he continued, “ please allow me, for 
the sake of the good it may effect, to speak 
plainly and to the point.” 

The ladies expressed acquiescence by set- 
tling themselves to hear. 

“ Professor Frowenfeld had the extraor- 
dinary misfortune this morning to incur the 
suspicion of having entered a house for the 
purpose of—at least, for a bad design ——” 

“He is innocent!” came from Clotilde, 
against her intention; Aurora covertly put 
out a hand, and Clotilde clutched it nerv- 
ously. 

“ As, for example, robbery,” said the self- 
recovered Aurora, ignoring Clotilde’s look 
of protestation. 

“Call it so,” responded M. Grandissime. 
“Have you heard at whose house this 
was ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“It was at the house of Palmyre Philo- 
sophe.” 

“ Palmyre Philosophe!” exclaimed Aurora, 
in low astonishment. Clotilde let slip, in a 
tone of indignant incredulity, a soft “ Ah! 
Aurora turned, and with some hope that 
M. Grandissime would not understand, ven- 
tured to say in Spanish, quietly : 

“ Come, this will never do.” 

And Clotilde replied, in the same tongue: 

“T know it, but he is innocent.” 
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«Let us understand each other,” said 
their visitor. “There is not the faintest 
idea in the mind of one of us that Professor 
Frowenfeld is guilty of even an intention of 
wrong ; otherwise I should not be here. 
He is a man simply incapable of anything 
ignoble.” 

Clotilde was silent. Aurora answered 
promptly, with the air of one not to be 
excelled in generosity : 

“ Certainly, he is very incapabl’.” 

« Still,” resumed the visitor, turning espe- 
cially to Clotilde, “the known facts are 
these, according to his own statement: he 
was in the house of Palmyre on some legiti- 
mate business which, unhappily, he consid- 
ers himself on some account bound not to 
disclose, and by some mistake of Palmyre’s 
old Congo woman, was set upon by her 
and wounded, barely escaping with a whole 
skull into the street, an object of public 
scandal. Laying aside the consideration 
of his feelings, his reputation is at stake and 
likely to be ruined unless the affair can be 
explained clearly and satisfactorily, and at 
once, by his friends.” 

“And you undertake ” began Aurora. 

“Madame Nancanou,” said Honoré 
Grandissime, leaning toward her earnestly, 
“you know—I must beg leave to appeal to 
your candor and confidence—you know 
everything concerning Palmyre that I know. 
You know me, and who I am; you know it is 
not for me to undertake to confer with Pal- 
myre. I know, too, her old affection for you ; 
she lives but a little way down this street upon 
which you live ; there is still daylight enough 
at your disposal ; if you will, you can go to 
see her, and get from her a full and complete 
exoneration of this young man. She can- 
hot come to you ; she is not fit to leave her 
room.” 

“Cannot leave her room ?” 

“TI am, possibly, violating confidence in 
this disclosure, but it is unavoidable—you 
have to know: she is not fully recovered 
from a pistol-shot wound received between 
two and three weeks ago.” 

“ Pistol-shot wound!” 

Both ladies started forward with open lips 
and exclamations of amazement. 

“ Received from a third person—not my- 
self and not Professor Frowenfeld—in a des- 
perate attempt made by her to avenge the 
wrongs which she has suffered, as you, 
Madame, as well as I, are aware, at the 
hands of ——” 

Aurora rose up with a majestic motion 
for the speaker to desist. 








“If it is to mention the person of whom 
your allusion reminds me, that you have 
honored us with a call this evening, Mon- 
sieur 

Her eyes were flashing as he had seen 
them flash in front of the Place d’Armes. 

“I beg you not to suspect me of mean- 
ness,” he answered, gently, and with a re- 
monstrative smile. “I have been trying all 
day, in a way unnecessary to explain, to be 
generous.” 

“I suppose you are incapabl’,” said 
Aurora, following her double meaning with 
that combination of mischievous eyes and 
unsmiling face of which she was master. 
She resumed her seat, adding: “It is gen- 
erous for you to admit that Palmyre has 
suffered wrongs.” 

“It would be,” he replied, “ to attempt 
to repair them, seeing that I am not respon- 
sible for them, but this I cannot claim yet 
to have done. I have asked of you, Mad- 
ame, a generous act. I might ask another 
of you both, jointly. It is to permit me to 
say, without offense, that there is one man, 
at least, of the name of Grandissime who 
views with regret and mortification the yet 
deeper wrongs which you are even now 
suffering.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Aurora, inwardly ready 
for fierce tears, but with no outward be- 
trayal save a trifle too much grace and an 
over-bright smile, “ Monsieur is much mis- 
taken ; we are quite comfortable and happy, 
wanting nothing, eh, Clotilde ?—not even 
our rights, ha, ha!” 

She rose and let Alphonsina in. The 
bundle was still in the negress’s arms, and 
she passed through the room and disap- 
peared in the direction of the kitchen. 

“ Oh! no, sir, not at all,” repeated Aurora, 
as she once more sat down. 

“You ought to want your rights,” said 
M. Grandissime. “You ought to have 
them.” 

“ You think so ?” 

Aurora was really finding it hard to con- 
ceal her growing excitement, and turned, 
with a faint hope of relief, toward Clotilde. 

Clotilde, looking only at their visitor, but 
feeling her mother’s glance, with a tremulous 
and half-choked voice, said eagerly : 

“ Then why do you not give them to us?” 

“ Ah!” interposed Aurora, “we shall get 
them to-morrow, when the sheriff comes.” 

And, thereupon, what did Clotilde do but 
sit bolt upright, with her hands in her lap, 
and let the tears roll, tear after tear, down 
her cheeks. 
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“Yes, Monsieur,” said Aurora, smiling 
still, “those that you see are really tears. 
Ha, ha, ha!—excuse me, I really have to 
laugh ; for I just happened to remember our 
meeting at the masked ball last September. 
We had such a pleasant evening and were 
so much indebted to you for our enjoyment, 
—particularly myself,—little thinking, you 
know, that you were one of that great fam- 
ily which believes we ought to have our 
rights, you know. There are many people 
who ought to have their rights. There was 
Bras-Coupé; indeed he got them—found 
them in the swamp. Maybe Clotilde and 
I shall find ours in the street. When we 
unmasked in the theater, you know, I did 
not know you were my landlord, and you 
did not know that I could not pay a few 
picayunes of rent. But you must excuse 
those tears; Clotilde is generally a brave 
little woman, and would not be so rude as 
to weep before a stranger; but she is weak 
to-day—we are both weak to-day, from the 
fact that we have eaten nothing since early 
morning, although we have abundance of 
food—for want of appetite, you understand. 
You must sometimes be affected the same 
way, having the care of so much wealth, 
of all sorts.” 

Honoré Grandissime had risen to his feet 
and was standing with one hand on the 
edge of the lofty mantel, his hat in the 
other dropped at his side and his eye fixed 
upon Aurora’s beautiful face, whence her 
small nervous hand kept dashing aside the 
tears through which she defiantly talked 
and smiled. Clotilde sat with clenched 
hands buried in her lap, looking at Aurora 
and still weeping. 

And M. Grandissime was saying to him- 
self: 

“Tf I do this thing now—if I do it here 
—I do it on an impulse; I do it under 
constraint of woman’s tears; I do it because 
I love this woman; I do it to get out of a 
corner ; I do it in weakness, not in strength; 
I do it without having made up my mind 
whether or not it is the best thing to do.” 

And then without intention, with scarcely 
more consciousness of movement than be- 
longs to the undermined tree which settles, 
roots and all, into the swollen stream he 
turned and moved toward the door. 

Clotilde rose. 

“ Monsieur Grandissime.” 

He stopped and looked back. 

“We will see Palmyre at once, according 
to your request.” 

He turned his eyes toward Aurora. 
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“ Yes,” said she, and she buried her face 
in her handkerchief and sobbed aloud. 

She heard his footstep again; it reached 
the door; the door opened—closed; she 
heard his footstep again ; was he gone ? 

He was gone. 

The two women threw themselves into 
each other’s arms and wept. Presently 
Clotilde left the room. She came back in 
a moment from the rear apartment, with a 
bonnet and veil in her hands. 

“ No,” said Aurora, rising quickly, “I must 
do it.” 

“ There is no time to lose,” said Clotilde. 
“Tt will soon be dark.” 

It was hardly a minute before Aurora 
was ready to start. A kiss, a sorrowful 
look of love exchanged, the veil dropped 
over the swollen eyes, and Aurora was gone. 

A minute passed, hardly more, and— 
what was this P—the soft patter of Aurora’s 
knuckles on the door. 

“Just here at the corner I saw Palmyre 
leaving her house and walking down the rue 
Royale. We must wait until morn——” 

Again a footfall on the doorstep, and the 
door, which was standing ajar, was pushed 
slightly by the force of the masculine knock 
which followed. 

“ Allow me,” said the voice of Honoré 

Grandissime, as Aurora bowed at the door. 
“T should have handed you this; good- 
day.” 
She received a missive. It was long, 
like an official document ; it bore evidence 
of having been carried for some hours in a 
coat pocket, and was folded in one of those 
old, troublesome ways in use before the days 
of envelopes. Aurora pulled it open. 

“ It is all figures ; light a candle.” 

The candle was lighted by Clotilde and 
held over Aurora’s shoulder; they saw a 
heading and footing more conspicuous than 
the rest of the writing. 

The heading read : 

“ Aurora and Clotilde Nancanou, owners of Fausse 
Riviere Plantation, in account with Honoré Grandis- 
sime.”” 


The footing read: 


“ Balance at credit, subject to order of Aurora and 
Clotilde Nancanou, $105,000.00.” 


The date followed : 
“ Mar. 9, 1804,” 

and the signature : 
“ H, Grandissime.” 


A small piece of torn white paper slipped 
from the account to the floor. Clotilde’s 
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eye followed it, but Aurora, without any 
acknowledgment of having seen it, covered 
it with her foot. 

In the morning Aurora awoke first. She 
drew from under her pillow this slip of paper. 
She had not dared look at it until now. 
The writing on it had been roughly scratched 
down with a pencil. It read: 


“ Not for love of woman, but in the name of justice 
and the fear of God.”’ 


«And I was so cruel,” she whispered. 

Ah! Honoré Grandissime, she was kind 
to that little writing! She did not put it 
pack under her pillow; she eft it warm, 
Honoré Grandissime, from that time forth. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


BAD FOR CHARLIE KEENE. 

On the same evening of which we have 
been telling, about the time that Aurora 
and Clotilde were dropping their last tear 
of joy over the document of restitution, a 
noticeable figure stood alone at the corner 
of the rue du Canal and the rue Chartres. 
He had reached there and paused, just as 
the brighter glare of the set sun was growing 
dim above the tops of the cypresses. After 
walking with some rapidity of step, he 
had stopped aimlessly, and laid his hand 
with an air of weariness upon a rotting 
China-tree that leaned over the ditch at the 
edge of the unpaved walk. 

“Setting in cypress,” he murmured in 
Creole French. We need not concern our- 
selves as to his meaning. 

One could think aloud there with impu- 
nity. In 1804, Canal street was the upper 
boundary of New Orleans. Beyond it, to 
southward, the open plain was dotted with 
country houses, brick-kilns, clumps of live- 
oak and groves of pecan. At the hour 
mentioned the outlines of these objects were 
already darkening. At one or two points the 
sky was reflected from. marshy ponds. Out 
to westward rose conspicuously the old 
house and willow-copse of Jean-Poquelin. 
Down the empty street or road, which 
stretched with arrow-like straightness toward 
the north-west, the draining-canal that gave 
it its name tapered away between occasional 
overhanging willows and beside broken 
ranks of rotting palisades, its foul, crawling 
waters blushing and gilding and purpling 
under the swiftly waning light, po ending 


suddenly in the black shadow of the swamp. 





The observer of this dismal prospect leaned 
heavily on his arm, and cast his glance out 
along the beautified corruption of the canal. 
His eye seemed quickened to detect the 
smallest repellant details of the scene ; every 
cypress stump that stood in or overhung 
the slimy water ; every ruined indigo vat or 
blasted tree, every broken thing, every 
bleached bone of ox or horse—and they 
were many—for roods around. As his eye 
passed them slowly over and swept back again 
around the dreary view, he sighed heavily 
and said: “ Dissolution,” and then again— 
“ Dissolution ! order of the day 4 

A secret overhearer might have followed, 
by these occasional exclamatory utterances, 
the course of a devouring trouble prowling 
up and down through his thought, as one’s 
eye tracks the shark by the occasional cut- 
ting of his fin above the water. 

He spoke again : 

“Tt is in such moods as this that fools 
drown themselves.” 

His speech was French. He straightened 
up, smote the tree softly with his palm, and 
breathed a long, deep sigh—such a sigh, if 
the very truth be told, as belongs by right 
to a lover. And yet his mind did not dwell 
on love. 

He turned and left the place; but the 
trouble that was plowing hither and thither 
through the deep of his meditations went 
with him. As he turned into the rue Char- 
tres it showed itself thus : 

“ Right; it is but right;” he shook his 
head slowly—* it is but right.” 

In the rue Douane he spoke again: 

“ Ah! Frowenfeld "—and smiled unpleas- 
antly, with his head down. 

And as he made yet another turn, and 
took his meditative way down the city’s 
front, along the blacksmith-shops in the 
street afterward called Old Levee, he re- 
sumed, in English, and with a distinctness 
that made a staggering sailor halt and look 
after him : 

“ There-h ah but two steps to civilization, 
the first easy, the second diffycult; to con- 
strhuct—to rheconstrhuct—eh ! there-h it is! 
the tearhing down!. The tear " 

He was still, but repeated the thought 
with a gesture of distress turned into a slow 
stroke of the forehead. 

“ Monsieur Honoré Grandissime,” said a 
voice just ahead. 

“ Eh, bien?” 

At the mouth of an alley, in the dim light 
of the street lamp, stood the dark figure of 
Honoré Grandissime, f. m. c., holding up 
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the loosely hanging form of a small man, 
the whole front of whose clothing was sat- 
urated with blood. 

“ Why, Chahlie Keene! Let him down 
again, quickly—quickly ; do not hold him 
so!” 

“ Hands off,” came in a ghastly whisper 
from the shape. 

“ Oh, Chahlie, my boy , 

“ Go and finish your courtship,” whispered 
the doctor. 

“Oh, Chahlie, I have just made it for- 
hever impossible !” 

“ Then help me back to my bed ; I don’t 
care to die in the street.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
MORE REPARATION. 


“Tart is all,” said the fairer Honoré, 
outside Doctor Keene’s sick-room about 
ten o’clock at night. He was speaking to 
the black son of Clemence, who had been 
serving as errand boy for some hours. He 
spoke in a low tone just without the half- 
open door, folding again a paper which the 
lad had lately borne to the apothecary of 
the rue Royale, and had now brought back 
with Joseph’s answer written under Honoré’s 
inquiry. 

“That is all,” said the other Honoré, 
standing partly behind the first, as the eyes 
of his little menial turned upon him that 
deprecatory glance of inquiry so common 
to slave children. The lad went a little 
way down the corridor, curled up upon the 
floor against the wall, and was soon asleep. 
The fairer Honoré handed the darker the 
slip of paper; it was received and returned 
in silence ; the question was: 


“Can you state anything positive concerning the 
duel?” 


And the reply : 
“ Positively there will be none. 


Jriend for life.” 

The half-brothers sat down under a dim 
hanging lamp in the corridor, and except 
that every now and then one or the other 
stepped noiselessly to the door to look in 
upon the sleeping sick man, or in the oppo- 
site direction to moderate by a push with 
the foot the snoring of Clemence’s “ boy,” 
they sat the whole night through in whis- 
{pered counsel. 

The one, at the request of the other, 


Sylvestre my sworn 





explained how he had come to be with the 
little doctor in such extremity. 

It seems that Clemence, seeing and under. 
standing the doctor’s imprudence, had sallied 
out with the resolve to set some person 
on his track. We have said that she went 
in search of her master. Him she met, and 
though she could not really count him one 
of the doctor’s friends, yet, rightly believing 
in his humanity, she told him the matter, 
He set off in what was for him a quick 
pace in search of the rash invalid, was mis- 
directed by a too confident child and had 
given up the hope of finding him, when a 
faint sound of distress just at hand drew 
him into an alley, where, close down against 
a wall, with his face to the earth, lay Doc- 
tor Keene. The f. m. c. had just raised 
him and borne him out of the alley when 
Honoré came up. ; 

“And you say that, when you would 
have inquired for him at Frowenfeld’s, you 
saw Palmyre there, standing and talking 
with Frowenfeld? Tell me more exactly.” 

And the other, with that grave and gen- 
tle economy of words which made his 
speech so unique, recounted : 

Palmyre had needed no pleading to in- 
duce her to exonerate Joseph. The doc- 
tors were present at Frowenfeld’s in more 
than usual number. There was unusualness, 
too, in their manner and their talk. They 
were not entirely free from the excitement 
of the day, and as they talked, with an air 
of superiority, of Creole inflammability, and 
with some contempt, concerning Camille 
Brahmin’s and Charlie Mandarin’s efforts to 
precipitate a war, they were yet visibly in 
a state of expectation. Frowenfeld, they 
softly said, had in his odd way been indis- 
creet among these inflammables at Maspero’s 
just when he could least afford to be so, and 
there was no telling what they might take 
the notion to do to him before bedtime. All 
that over and above the independent, unex- 
plained scandal of the early morning. So 
Joseph and his friends this evening, like 
Aurora and Clotilde in the morning, were, 
as we nowadays say of buyers and sellers, 
“ apart,” when suddenly and unannounced, 
Palmyre presented herself among them. 
When the f. m. c. saw her, she had already 
handed Joseph his hat and with much sober 
grace was apologizing for her slave’s mistake. 
All evidence of her being wounded was 
concealed. The extraordinary excitement 
of the morning had not hurt her, and she 
seemed in perfect health. The doctors sat 
or stood around and gave rapt attention to 
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her patois, one or two translating it for , 


Joseph, and he blushing to the hair, but 
standing erect and receiving it at second- 
hand with silent bows. The f. m. c. had 
gazed on her for a moment, and then forced 
himself away. He was among the few who 
had not heard the morning scandal, and 
he did not comprehend the evening scene. 
He now asked Honoré concerning it, and 
quietly showed great relief when it was 
explained. 

Then Honoré, breaking a silence, called 
the attention of the f. m. c. to the fact that the 
latter had two tenants at No. 1g rue Bienville. 
Honoré became the narrator now and told 
all, finally stating that the die was cast—the 
restitution made. 

And then the darker Honoré made a 
proposition to the other, which, it is little 





to say, was startling. They discussed it for 
hours. 
“ So just a condition,” said the merchant, 


raising his whisper so much that the rentier 


| laid a hand in his elbow,—“ such mere jus- 


tice,” he said, more softly, “ ought to be an 
easy condition. God knows ”—he lifted his 
glance reverently—‘“ my very right to exist 
comes after yours. You are the elder.” 

The solemn man offered no disclaimer. 

What could the proposition be which 
involved so grave an issue, and to which 
M. Grandissime’s final answer was “I will 
do it”? 

It was that Honoré i. m. c. should become 
a member of the mercantile house of H. 
Grandissime, enlisting in its capital all his 
wealth. And the one condition was that the 
new style should be Grandissime Brothers. 


(To be continued.) 


DOES VIVISECTION 


THE question of vivisection is again 
pushing itself to the front. A distinguished 
American physiologist has lately come for- 
ward in defense of the French experimenter, 


Magendie, and, parenthetically, of his meth- | 
ods of investigation in the study of vital | 


phenomena. On the other hand, the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
made an unsuccessful attempt, in the New 
York Legislature last winter, to secure the 
passage of a law which would entirely abol- 
ish the practice as now in vogue in our 
medical schools, or cause it to be secretly 


carried on, in defiance of legal enactments. | 


In support of this bill it was claimed that 
physiologists, for the sake of “ demonstrating 
to medical students certain physiological 
phenomena connected with the functions of 
life, are constantly and habitually in the 
practice of cutting up alive, torturing and 


tormenting divers of the unoffending brute | 


creation to illustrate their theories and 
lectures, but without any practical or bene- 
ficial result either to themselves or to the stu- 


| 
| 


| 


| result,” 


PAY ? 


and, therefore, on the whole, unjustifiable, 
if performed to illustrate some scientific 
point, was ever without “any beneficial 
The benefit may have been infini- 
tesimal, but every scientific fact is of some 
value. To assert the contrary is to weaken 
one’s case by overstatement. 

Leaving out the brute creation, there are 
three parties interested in this discussion. 
In the first place, there are the professors 
and teachers of physiology in the medical 
colleges. Naturally, these desire no inter- 
ference with either their work or their 
methods. They point out the fact that 
were the knowledge acquired by experi- 
ments upon living organisms swept out of 


| existence, in many respects the sviencc of 
physiology would be little more than guess- 


work to-day. The subject of vivisection, 
they declare, is one which does not concern 
the general public, but belongs exclusively 


| to scientists and especially to physiologists, 


dents, which practice is demoralizing to both | 


and engenders in the future medical practi- 
toners a want of humanity and sympathy 
for physical pain and suffering.” How far 
these statements are true will be hereafter 
discussed ; but one assertion is so evidently 
erroneous that it may be at once indicated. 
No experiment, however atrocious, cruel 


and, in the present century, to permit senti- 
mentalists to interfere with scientific investi- 
gations is preposterous. 

Behind these stand the majority of men 
belonging to the medical profession. Hold- 
ing, as they do, the most importart and 
intimate relations to society, it is manifestly 
desirable that they should enjoy the best 
facilities for the acquirement of knowledge 
necessary to their art. To most, the ques- 
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tion is merely one of professional privilege 
against sentiment, and they cannot hesitate 
which side to prefer. In this, as in other 
professions or trades, the feeling of esprit de 
corps is exceedingly strong; and no class 
of men like interference on the part of out- 
siders. ‘To most physicians it is wholly a 
scientific question. It is a matter, they 
think, with which the public has no concern ; 
if society can trust to the profession its 
sick and dying, they surely can leave to its 
feeling of humanity a few worthless brutes. 

The opinion of the general public is, 
therefore, divided and confused. On the 
one hand, it is profoundly desirous to make 
systematic and needless cruelty impossible ; 
yet, on the other, it cannot but hesitate to 
take any step which shall hinder medical 
education, impede scientific discovery, or 
restrict search for new methods of treating 
disease. What are the sufferings of an 
animal, however acute or prolonged, com- 
pared with the gain to humanity which would 
result from the knowledge thereby acquired 
of a single curative agent? Public opinion 
hesitates. A leading newspaper, comment- 
ing on the introduction of the Bergh bill, 
doubtless expressed the sentiment of most 
people when it deprecated prevention of 
experiments “by which original investiga- 
tors seek to establish or verify conclusions 
which may be of priceless value to the pres- 
ervation of life and health among human 
beings.” 

The question nevertheless confronts soci- 
ety,—and in such shape, too, that society can- 
not escape, even if it would, the responsibility 
of a decision. Either by action or inaction 
the State must decide whether the practice 
of vivisection shall be wholly abolished, as 
desired by some; whether it shall be re- 
stricted by law within certain limits and 
for certain definite objects, as in Great 
Britain; or whether we are to continue in 
this country to follow the example of France 
and Germany, in permitting the practice of 
physiological experimentation to any extent 
devised or desired by the experimentalist 
himself. Any information tending to indi- 
cate which of these courses is best cannot 
be inopportune. Having witnessed experi- 
ments by some of the most distinguished 
European physiologists, such as Claude 
Bernard (the successor of Magendie), 
Milne-Edwards and Brown-Sequard ; and, 
still better (or worse, as the reader may 
think), having performed some experiments 
in this direction for purposes of investiga- 
tion and for the instruction of others, the 
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present writer believes himself justified jp 
holding and stating a pronounced opinion 
on this subject, even if it seem, to some 
extent, opposed to the one prevailing in the 
profession. Suppose, therefore, we review 
briefly the arguments to be adduced both 
in favor of the practice and against it. 

Two principal arguments may be ad- 
vanced in its favor. 


» I. It is undeniable that to the practice 
‘of vivisection we are indebted for nearly all 


our present knowledge of physiology. This 
is the fortress of the advocates of vivisection, 
and a certain refuge when other arguments 
are of no avail. However questionable it 
may be whether from future experiments— 
and especially from that class of experiments 
in which the infliction of pain is a necessity 
—any additions to our present knowledge 
are likely to be acquired, it is certain that 
about all we have we owe to this source. 

II. As a means of teaching physiological 
facts, vivisection is unsurpassed. No teacher 
of science needs to be told the vast supe- 
riority of demonstration over affirmation. 
Take, for instance, the circulation of the 
blood. The student who displays but a 
languid interest in statements of fact, or 
even in the best delineations and charts 
obtainable, will be thoroughly aroused by 
seeing the process actually before his eyes. 
A week’s study upon the book will less 
certainly be retained in his memory than 
a single view of the opened thorax of 
a frog or dog. There before him is the 
throbbing heart; he sees its relations to 
adjoining structures, and marks, with a 
wonder he never before knew, that mystery 
of life by which the heart, even though ex- 
cised from the body, does not cease for a 
time its rhythmic beat. To imagine, then, 
that teachers of physiology find mere amuse- 
ment in these operations is the greatest 
of ignorant mistakes. They deem it desira- 
ble that certain facts be accurately fixed 
in memory, and they know that no system 
of mnemonics equals for such purpose the 
demonstration of the function itself. 

Just here, however, arises a very important 
question. Admitting the benefit of the dem- 
onstration of scientific facts, how far may 
one justifiably subject an animal to pain jor 
the purpose of illustrating a point already 
known? It is merely a question of cost. 
For instance, it is an undisputed statement 
in physical science that the diamond 1s 
nothing more than a form of crystallized 
carbon, and, like other forms of carbon, 
under certain conditions, may be made to 
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burn. Now most of us are entirely willing 
to accept this, as we do the majority of 
truths, upon the testimony of scientific men, 
without making demonstration a requisite 
of assent. In a certain private school, how- 
ever, it has long been the custom, once a 
year, to burn in oxygen a small diamond, 
worth perhaps $30, so as actually to prove 
to the pupils the assertion of their text- 
books. The experiment is a brilliant one ; 
no one can doubt its entire success. Never- 
theless, we do not furnish diamonds to our 
public schools for this purpose. Exactly 
similar to this is one aspect of vivisection— 
it is a question of cost. Granting all the 
advantages which follow demonstration of 
certain physiological facts, the cost is pain— 
pain sometimes amounting to prolonged and 
excruciating torture. Is the gain worth this ? 

Let me mention an instance. Not long 
ago, in a certain medical college in the State 
of New York, I saw what Doctor Sharpey, 
for thirty years the professor of physiol- 
ogy in the University Medical College, 
London, once characterized by antithesis as 
“ Magendie’s in-famous experiment,” it hav- 
ing been first performed by that eminent 
physiologist. It was designed to prove 
that the stomach, although supplied with 
muscular coats, is during the act of vomit- 


ing for the most part passive; and that ex- 
pulsion of its contents is due to the action 
of the diaphragm and the larger abdominal 


muscles. The professor to whom I refer 
did not propose to have even Magendie’s 
word accepted as an authority on the sub- 
ject: the fact should be demonstrated 
again. So an incision in the abdomen of a 
dog was made; its stomach was cut out; a 
pig's bladder containing colored water was 
inserted in its place, an emetic was injected 
into the veins,—and vomiting ensued. Long 
before the conclusion of the experiment the 
animal became conscious, and its cries of 
suffering were exceedingly painful to hear. 
Now, granting that this experiment impressed 
an abstract scientific fact upon the memories 
of all who saw it, nevertheless it remains 
significantly true that the fact thus demon- 
strated had no conceivable relation to the 
treatment of disease. It is not to-day 
regarded as conclusive of the theory which, 
after nearly two hundred repetitions of his 
experiment, was doubtless considered by 
Magendie as established beyond question. 
Doctor Sharpey, a strong advocate of vivi- 
section, by the way, condemned it as a 
perfectly unjustifiable experiment, since “ be- 
sides its atrocity, it was really purposeless.” 
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Was this repetition of the experiment which 
I have described worth its cost? was the 
gain worth the pain ? 

Let me instance another and more recent 
case. Being in Paris a year ago, I went one 
morning to the College de France, to hear 
Brown-Sequard, the most eminent experi- 
menter in vivisection now living—one who, 
Doctor Carpenter tells us, has probably 
inflicted more animal suffering than any 
other man in his time. The lecturer stated 
that injury to certain nervous centers near 
the base.of the brain would produce pecul- 
iar and curious phenomena in the animal 
operated upon, causing it, for example, to 
keep turning to one side in a circular man- 
ner, instead of walking in a straight-forward 
direction. A Guinea-pig was produced—a 
little creature, about the size of a half- 
grown kitten—and the operation was effected, 
accompanied by a series of piercing little 
squeaks. As foretold, the creature thus 
injured did immediately perform a“ circular” 
movement. A rabbit was then operated 
upon with similar results. Lastly, an unfor- 
tunate poodle was introduced, its muzzle tied 
with stout whip-cord, wound roundand round 
so tightly that it must necessarily have caused 
severe pain. It was forced to walk back 
and forth on the long table, during which it 
cast looks on every side, as though seeking 
a possible avenue of escape. Being fastened 
in the operating trough, an incision was 
made to the bone, flaps turned back, an 
opening made in the skull, and enlarged 
by breaking away some portions with for- 
ceps. During these various processes no 
attempt whatever was made to cause un- 
consciousness by means of anzsthetics, 
and the half-articulate, half-smothered cries 
of the creature in its agony were terrible to 
hear, even to one not unaccustomed to 
vivisections. The experiment was a “ suc- 
cess”; the animal after its mutilation did 
describe certain circular movements. But 
I cannot help questioning in regard to these 
demonstrations, did they pay? ‘This exper- 
iment had not the slightest relation what- 
ever to the cure of disease. More than 
this: it teaches us little or nothing in physi- 
ology. The most eminent physiologist in 
this country, Doctor Austin Flint, Jr., ad- 
mits that experiments of this kind “do 
not seem to have advanced our positive 
knowledge of the functions of the nerve 
centers,” and that similar experiments “ have 
been very indefinite in their results.” On 
this occasion, therefore, three animals were 
subjected to torture to demonstrate an 
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abstrac: fact, which probably not a single one 
of the two dozen spectators would have 
hesitated to take for granted on the word 
of so great a pathologist as Doctor Brown- 
Sequard. Was the gain worth the cost ? 
This, then, is the great question that must 
eventually be decided by the public. Do 
humanity and science here indicate diverging 
roads? On the contrary, I believe it to be an 
, undeniable fact that the highest scientific and 
medical opinion is against the repetition of 
painful experiments for class teaching. In 
1875, a Royal Commission was appointed in 
Great Britain to investigate the subject of 
vivisection, with a view to subsequent legis- 
lation. The interests of science were repre- 
sented by the appointment of Professor 
Huxley as a member of this commission. 
Its meetings continued over several months, 
and the report constitutes a large volume 
of valuable testimony. The opinions of 
many of these witnesses are worthy of 
special attention, from the eminent position 
of the men who hold them. The physi- 
cian to the Queen, Sir Thomas Watson, 
with whose “Lectures on Physic” every 
medical practitioner in this country is famil- 
iar, says: “I hold that no teacher or man 
of science who, by his own previous experi- 
ments, * * * has thoroughly satisfied 
himself of the solution of any physiological 
problem, is justified in repeating the experi- 
ments, however mercifully, to appease the 
natural curiosity of a class of students or of 
scientific friends.” Sir George Burroughs, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
says: “I do not think that an experiment 
should be repeated over and over again in 
our medical schools to illustrate what is 
already established.” * Sir James Paget, 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen, said 
before the commission that “ experiments for 
the purpose of repeating anything already 
ascertained ought never to be shown to 
classes.” [363.] Sir William Fergusson, 
F. R. S., also Surgeon to her Majesty, as- 
serted that “sufferings incidental to such 
operations are protracted in a very shock- 
ing manner”; that of such experiments 
there is “ useless repetition,” and that “ when 
once a fact which involves cruelty to ani- 
_ mals has been fairly recognized and ac- 


*« Report of the Royal Commission on the Prac- 
tice of Subjecting Live Animals to Experiments for 
Scientific Purposes.’ Question No. 175. Reference 
to this volume will hereafter be made in this article 
by inserting in brackets, immediately after the 
authority quoted, the number of the question in 
this report from which the extract-is made. 





cepted, there is no necessity for a continued 
repetition.” [r1org.] Even physiologists— 
some of them practical experimenters jn 
vivisection—join in condemning these class 
demonstrations. Dr. William Sharpey, be- 
fore referred to as a teacher of physiology for 
over thirty years in University College, says: 
“Once such facts fully established, I do 
not think it justifiable to repeat experiments 
causing pain to animals.” [405.] Dr. Rol- 
leston, Professor of Physiology at Oxford, 
said that “ for class demonstrations limita- 
tions should undoubtedly be imposed, and 
those limitations should render illegal painful 
experiments before classes.” [1291.] Charles 
Darwin, the greatest of living naturalists, 
stated that he had never either directly or 
indirectly experimented on animals, and that 
he regarded a painful experiment without 
anesthetics which might be made with 
anesthetics as deserving “ detestation and 
abhorrence.” [4672.] And finally the report 
of this commission, to which is attached the 
name of Professor Huxley, says: “With 
respect to medical schools, we accept the 
resolution of the British Association in 1871, 
that experimentation without the use of 
anesthetics is not a fitting exhibition for 
teaching purposes.” 

It must be noted that hardly any of 
these opinions touch the question of vivi- 
section so far as it is done without the in- 
fliction of pain, nor object to it as a method 
of original research ; they relate simply to the 
practice of repeating painful experiments for 
purposes of physiological teaching. We 
cannot dismiss them as sentimental or 
unimportant. If painful experiments are 
necessary for the education of the young 
physician, how happens it that Watson 
and Burroughs are ignorant of the fact? 
If indispensable to the proper training of the 
surgeon, why are they condemned by Fer- 
gusson and Paget? If requisite even to 
physiology, why denounced by the physi- 
ologists of Oxford and London? If neces- 
sary to science, why viewed with abhorrence 
by the greatest of modern scientists ? 

Another objection to vivisection, when 
practiced as at present without supervision 
or control, is the undeniable fact that habit- 
ual familiarity with the infliction of pain upon 
animals has a decided tendency to engender 
a sort of careless indifference regarding 
suffering. ‘“ Vivisection,” says Professor 
Rolleston, of Oxford, “is very liable to 
abuse. * * * It is specially liable to tempt 
a man into certain carelessnesses ; the passive 
impressions produced by the sight of sufier- 
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ing growing weaker, while the habit and 
pleasure of experimenting grows stronger 
by repetition.” [1287.] Says Doctor Elliot- 
son: “I cannot refrain from expressing 
my horror at the amount of torture which 
Doctor Brachet inflicted. I hardly think 
knowledge is worth having at such a pur- 
chase.”* A very striking example of this 
tendency was brought out in the testimony 
of a witness before the Royal Commis- 
sion—Doctor Klein, a practical physi- 
ologist. He admitted frankly that as an 
investigator he held as entirely indifferent 
the sufferings of animals subjected to his 
experiments; that, except for teaching 
purposes, he never used anesthetics un- 
less necessary for his own convenience. 
Some members of the Commission could 
hardly realize the possibility of such a con- 
fession. 

“Do you mean you have no regard at 
all to the sufferings of the lower animals ? ” 

“ No regard at ail,” was the strange 
reply ; and, after a little further questioning, 
the witness explained : 

“T think that, with regard to an experi- 
menter—a man who conducts special re- 
search and performs an experiment—he 
has no time, so to speak, for thinking what 
the animal will feel or suffer”! [3540.] 

Of Magendie’s cruel disposition there 
seems only too abundant evidence. Says 
Doctor Elliotson : “ Doctor Magendie, * * * 
in one of his barbarous experiments, which 
I am ashamed to say I witnessed, * * be- 
gan by coolly cutting out a large round 
piece from the back of. a beautiful little 
puppy, as he would from an apple dump- 
ling!” “It is not to be doubted that inhu- 
manity may be found in persons of very 
high position as physiologists. We have 
seen that it was soin Magendie.” This is 
the language of the report on vivisection, to 
which is attached the name of Professor 
Huxley. 

But the fact which, in my own mind, 
constitutes by far the strongest objection to 
unrestrained experiments in pain, is their 
general worthlessness in relation to thera- 
peutics. Probably most readers are aware 
that physiology is that science which treats 
of the various functions of life, such as 


) digestion, respiration and the circulation 


of the blood, while therapeutics is that de- 
partment of medicine which relates to the 
discovery and application of remedies for 





* “ Human Physiology,” by John Elliotson, M. 
D., F. R. S. (page 448). 


disease. Now I venture to assert that, 
during the last quarter of a century, inflic- 
tion of intense torture upon unknown myr- 
iads of sentient, living creatures, Aas not 
resulted in the discovery of a single remedy of 
acknowledged and generally accepted value in 
the cure of disease. ‘This is not known to 
the general public, but it is a fact essential 
to any just decision regarding the expediency 
of unrestrained liberty of vivisection. It is 
by no means intended to deny the value to 
therapeutics of well-known physiological 
facts acquired thus in the past—such, for 
instance, as the more complete knowledge 
we possess regarding the circulation of the 
blood, or the distinction between motor and 
sensory nerves, nor can original investiga- 
tion be pronounced absolutely valueless as 
respects remote possibility of future gain. 
What the public has a right to ask of those 
who would indefinitely prolong these experi- 
ments without State supervision or control 
is, “ What good have your painful experi- 
ments accomplished during the past thirty 
years—not in ascertaining facts in physi- 
ology, or causes of rare or incurable com- 
plaints, but in the discovery of improved 
methods for ameliorating human suffering, 
and for the cure of disease?” If pain 
could be estimated in money, no corpora- 
tion ever existed which would be satisfied 
with such waste of capital in experiments 
so futile ; no mining company would permit 
a quarter-century of “ prospecting” in such 
barren regions. The usual answer to this 
inquiry is to bring forward facts in physiol- 
ogy thus acquired in the past, in place of 
facts in therapeutics. Thus, in a recent 
article on Magendie to which reference has 
been made, we are furnished with a long 
list of such additions to our knowledge. 
/ It may be questioned, however, whether 
the writer is quite scientifically accurate 
in asserting that, were our past expe- 
rience in vivisection abolished, “it would 
blot out a// that we know to-day in regard 
to the circulation of the blood, * * the 
growth and regeneration of bone, * * * the 
origin of many parasitic diseases, * * * 
the communicability of certain contagious 
and infectious diseases, and, to make the 
list complete, it would be requisite * * to 
take a wide range in addition through the 
domains of pathology and therapeutics.” 
Surely somewhat about these subjects has 
been acquired otherwise than by experi- 
ments upon animals? For example, an 
inquiring critic might wish to know a few 





of the “ many parasitic diseases” thus dis- 
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covered ; or what snatainen and infectious 
diseases, whose communicability was pre- 
viously unknown, have had this quality 
demonstrated solely by experiments on 
animals? And what, too, prevented that 
“wide range into therapeutics” necessary 
to make complete the list of benefits due 
to vivisection? In urging the utility of 
a practice so fraught with danger, the 
utmost precaution against the slightest 
error of overstatement becomes an impera- 
tive duty. Even so distinguished a scien- 
tist as Sir John Lubbock once rashly 
asserted in Parliament that, “ without ex- 
periments on living animals, we should 
never have had the use of ether”! Nearly 
every American school-boy knows that the 
contrary is true—that the use of ether as an 
anzsthetic—the grandest discovery of mod- 
ern times—had no origin in the torture of 
animals. 

I confess that, until very recently, I 
shared the common impression regarding 
the utility of vivisection ‘in therapeutics. It 
is a belief still widely prevalent in the med- 
ical profession. Nevertheless, it is a mis- 
take. The therapeutical results of nearly 
half a century of painful experiments—we 
seek them in vain. Do we ask surgery ? 
Sir William Fergusson, surgeon to the 
Queen, tells us: “In surgery I am not 
aware of any of these experiments on the 
lower animals having led to the mitigation 
of pain or to improvement as regards surgi- 
cal details.” [1049]. Have antidotes to 
poisons been discovered thereby? Says 
Doctor Taylor, lecturer on Toxicology for 
nearly half a century in the chief London 
Medical School (a writer whose work on 
Poisons is a recognized authority): “I do 
not know that we have as yet learned any- 
thing, so far as treatment is concerned, from 
our experiments with them (¢. ¢. poisons) on 
animals.” [1204.] Doctor Anthony, speak- 
ing of Magendie’s experiments, says: “I 
never gained one single fact by seeing 
these cruel experiments in Paris. I know 
nothing more from them than I could have 
read.” [2450.] Even physiologists admit 
the paucity of therapeutic results. Doctor 
Sharpey says: “ I should lay less stress on the 
direct application of the results of vivisection 
to improvement in the art of healing, than 
upon the value of these experiments in the 
promotion of physiology.” [394.] The Ox- 
ford professor of Physiology admitted that 
Etiology, the science which treats of the 
| causes of disease, had, by these experiments, 
been the gainer, rather than therapeutics. 


‘ 





[1302] as meson on animals,” says 
Joctor Thorowgood, “already extensive and 
numerous, cannot be said to have advanced 
therapeutics much.”* Sir William Gull, 
M. D., was questioned before the commis- 
sion whether he could enumerate any thera- 
peutic remedies which have been discovered 
by vivisection, and he replied, with fervor: 
“ The cases bristle around us everywhere !” 
Yet, excepting Hall’s experiments on the 
nervous system, he could enumerate only 
various forms of disease, our knowledge of 
which is due to Harvey's discovery, two 
hundred and fifty years ago! The question 
was pushed closer, and so, brought to the 
necessity of a definite reply, he answered: 
“I do not say at present our therapeutics 
are much, but there are lines of experi- 
ment which seem to promise great help in 
therapeutics.” [5529.] The results of two 
centuries of experiments, so far as therapeu- 
tics are concerned, reduced to a seeming 
promise ! 

On two points, then, the evidence of the 
highest scientific authorities in Great Britain 
seems conclusive—first, that experiments 
upon living animals conduce chiefly to 
the benefit of the science of physiology, 
and little, if at all, at the present day to 
the treatment of disease or the amelioration 
of human suffering; and, secondly, that 


repetition of painful experiments for class- 


teaching in medical schools is both unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable. Do these conclusions 
affect the practice of vivisection in this 
country ? Is it true that experiments are 
habitually performed in some of our med- 
ical schools, often causing extreme pain, 
to illustrate well-known and accepted facts 
—experiments which English physiologists 
pronounce “infamous” and “ atrocious,” 
which English physicians and surgeons stig- 
matize as purposeless cruelty and unjustifia- 
ble—which even Huxley regards as unfitting 
for teaching purposes, and Darwin de- 
nounces as worthy of detestation and abhor- 
rence? I confess I see no occasion for 
any over-delicate reticence in this matter. 
Science needs no secrecy either for her 
methods or results; her function is to re- 
veal, not to hide, facts. The reply to these 
questions must ‘be in the affirmative. In 
this country our physiologists are rather fol- 
lowers of Magendie and Bernard, after the 
methods in vogue at Paris and Leipsic, than 
governed by the cautious and sensitive 
conservatism in this respect which generally 





* “ Medical Times and Gazette,” October 5, 1872. 
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characterizes the physiological teaching of 
London and Oxford. In making this state- 
ment, no criticism is intended on the mo- 
tives of those responsible for ingrafting 
continental methods upon our medical 
schools. If any opprobrium shall be in- 
ferred for the past performance of experi- 
ments herein condemned, the present writer 
asks a share init. It is the future that we 
hope to change. Now, what are the facts ? 
A recent contributor to the “ International 
Review,” referring to Mr. Bergh, says that 
“he assails physiological experiments with 
the same blind extravagance of denuncia- 
tion as if they were still performed without 
anesthetics, as in the time of Magendie.” 
In the interests of scientific accuracy one 
would wish more care had been given to 
the construction of this sentence, for it 
implies that experiments are not now per- 
formed except with anzsthetics—a mean- 
ing its author never could have intended 
to convey. Every medical student in New 
York knows that experiments involving 
pain are repeatedly performed to illustrate 
teaching. It is no secret; one need not go 
beyond the frank admissions of our later 
text-books on physiology for abundant 
proof, not only of this, but of the extent 


to which experimentation is now carried 


in this country. “We have long been 
in the habit, in class demonstrations, of 
removing the optic lobe on one side from 
a pigeon,” says Professor Flint, of Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College, in his 
excellent work on Physiology.* “The ex- 
periment of dividing the sympathetic in 
the neck, especially in rabbits, is so easily 
performed that the phenomena observed by 
Bernard and Brown-Sequard have been re- 
peatedly verified. We have often done this 
in class demonstrations."t “The cerebral 
lobes were removed from a young pigeon in 
the usual way, an operation * * which 
we practice yearly as a class demonstration.” t 
Referring to the removal of the cerebellum, 
the same authority states: “Our own ex- 
periments, which have been very numerous 
during the last fifteen years, are simply repe- 
titions of those of Flourens, and the results 
have been the same without exception.” § 
“We have frequently removed both kidneys 
from dogs, and when the operation is care- 
fully performed the animals live for from 





"A Text-book of Human Physiology, designed 
for the use of Practitioners and Students of Medi- 
cine, by Austin Flint, Jr., M. D. D. Appleton & 
Co. New York: 1876 (page 722). 


tPage 738. {Page 58s. § Page 710. 





three to five days. * * Death always 
takes place with symptoms of blood poison- 
ing.”* In the same work we are given pre- 
cise details for making a pancreatic fistula, 
after the method of Claude Bernard—*“ one 
we have repeatedly employed with success.” 
“In performing the above experimentit is gen- 
erally better zo¢ to employ an anesthetic,” t 
but ether is sometimes used. In the same 
work is given a picture of a dog, muzzled 
and with a biliary fistula, as it appeared the 
fourteenth day after the operation, which, 
with details of the experiment, is quite sug- 
gestive.t Bernard was the first to succeed 
in following the spinal accessory nerve back 
to the jugular foramen, seizing it here with a 
strong pair of forceps and drawing it out by 
the roots. This experiment is practiced in 
our own country. ‘“ Wehave found this result 
(loss of voice) to follow in the cat after the 
spinal accessory nerves have been torn out 
by the roots,” says Professor John C. Dalton, 
in his Treatise on Human Physiology. § 
“ This operation is difficult,” writes Professor 
Flint, “ but we have several times performed 
it with entire success ” ; || and his assistant at 
Bellevue Medical College has succeeded “ in 
extirpating these nerves for class demonstra- 
tions.” In withdrawal of blood from the 
hepatic veins of a dog, “avoiding the admin- 
istration of an anesthetic” is one of the steps 
recommended. {[ The curious experiment 
of Bernard, in which artificial diabetes is pro- 
duced by irritating the floor of the fourth 
ventricle of the brain, is carefully described, 
and illustrations afforded both of the instru- 
ment and the animal undergoing the opera- 
tion. The inexperienced experimenter is 
here taught to hold the head of the rabbit 
“ firmly in the left hand,” and to bore through 
its skull “ by a few lateral movements of the 
instrument.” It is not a difficult operation; 
it is one which the author has “ often re- 
peated.” He tells us “ it is not desirable to 
administer an anesthetic,” as it would pre- 
vent success ; and a little further we are told 
that “ we should avoid the administration of 
anesthetics in all accurate experiments on 
the glycogenic function.”' It is true the 
pleasing assurance is given that “ this experi- 
ment is almost painless”; but on this point 
could the rabbit speak during the operation, 
its opinion might not accord with that of the 
physiologist. 

There is one experiment in regard to 
which the severe characterization of Eng- 


* Page 403. t Pages 269-70. ¢ Page 282. § Page 
489. TPage 629. F Page 463. a ene 470-71. 
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lish scientists is especially applicable, from 
the pain necessarily attending it. Numerous 
investigators have long established the fact 
that the great sensory nerve of the head 
and face is endowed with an _ exquisite 
degree of sensibility. More than half a 
century ago, both Magendie and Sir Charles 
Bell pointed out that merely exposing and 
touching this fifth nerve gave signs of 
most acute pain. “All who have divided 
this root in living animals must have recog- 
nized, not only that it is sensitive, but that 
its sensibility is far more acute than that 
of any other nervous trunk in the body.” * 
“The fifth pair,” says Professor John C. 
Dalton, “ is the most acutely sensitive nerve 
in the whole body. Its irritation by me- 
chanical means a/ways causes intense pain, 
and even though the animal be nearly un- 
conscious from the influence of ether, any 
severe injury to its large root is almost 
invariably followed by cries.” t ‘Testimony 
on this point is uniform and abundant. 
If science speaks anywhere with assurance, 
it is in regard to the properties of this nerve. 
Yet every year the experiment is repeated 
before medical classes, simply to demonstrate 
accepted facts. “This is an operation,” 
says Professor Flint, referring to the division 
of this nerve, “that we have frequently 
performed with success.” He adds that 
“it is difficult from the fact that one is 
working in the dark, and it requires a 
certain amount of dexterity, % de acquired 
only by practice.” Minute directions are 
therefore laid down for the operative pro- 
cedure, and illustrations given both of 
the instrument to be used and of the head 
of a rabbit with the blade of the instrument 
in its cranial cavity.{ Holding the head 
of our rabbit firmly in the left hand, we are 
directed to penetrate the cranium in a par- 
ticular manner. “Soon the operator feels 
at a certain depth that the bony resistance 
ceases ; he is then on the fifth pair, and the 
cries of the animal give evidence that the 
nerve is pressed upon.” This is one of 
Magendie’s celebrated experiments; _per- 
haps the reader fancies that in its modern 
repetitions the animal suffers nothing, being 
rendered insensible by anesthetics? “ /tis 
much more satisfactory to divide the nerve 
without etherizing the animal, as the evidence 
of pain is an important guide in this delicate 
operation.” Anzsthetics, however, are some- 





* Flint: “Text Book on Human Physiology ” 
(page 641). 

t Dalton’s “ Human Physiology” (page 466). 

t Flint (pages 639-40). 





times used, but not so as wholly to overcome 
the pain. 

Testimony of individuals, indicating the 
extent to which vivisection is at present 
practiced in this State might be given ; but it 
seems better to submit proof within the 
reach of every reader, and the accuracy of 
which is beyond cavil. No legal restrictions 
whatever exist, preventing the performance 
of any experiment desired. Indeed, I think 
it may safely be asserted that, in the city of 
New York, in a single medical school, more 
pain is inflicted upon living animals as a 
means of teaching well-known facts, than is 
permitted to be done for the same purpose in 
all the medical schools of Great Britain and 
Ireland. And cui bono? “I can truly 
say,” writes a physician who has seen all 
these experiments, “that not only have | 
never seen any results at all commensurate 
with the suffering inflicted, but I cannot 
recall a single experiment which, in the 
slightest degree, has increased my ability to 
relieve pain, or in any way fitted me to cope 
better with disease.” 

In respect to this practice, therefore, evi- 
dence abounds indicating the necessity for 
that State supervision which obtains in 
Great Britain. We cannot abolish it any 
more than we can repress dissection; to 
attempt it would be equally unwise. 
Within certain limitations, dictated both by 
a regard for the interest of science and by 
that sympathy for everything that lives and 
suffers which is the highest attribute of 
humanity, the practice of vivisection should 
be allowed. What are these restrictions? 

The following conclusions are suggested 
as a basis for future discussion : 

I. Any experiment or operation whatever 
upon a living animal, during which by recog- 
nized anesthetics it is made completely insen- 
sible to pain, should be permitted. 

This does not necessarily imply the taking 
of life. Should a surgeon, for example, de- 
sire to cause a fracture or tie an artery, and 
then permit the animal to recover so as to 
note subsequent effects, there is no reason 
why the privilege should be refused. The 
discomfort following such an _ operation 
would be inconsiderable. This permission 
should not extend to experiments purely 
physiological and having no definite relation 
to surgery ; nor to mutilation from which re- 
covery is impossible, and prolonged pain 
certain as a sequence. 

IT. Any experiment performed thus, under 
complete anesthesia, though involving any 
degree of mutilation, if concluded by the extint- 





tion of life before consciousness is regained, 
should also be permitted. 

To object to killing animals for scientific 
purposes while we continue to demand their 
sacrifice for food, is to seek for the ap- 
petite a privilege we refuse the mind. It is 
equally absurd to object to vivisection be- 
cause it dissects, or “cuts up.” If no pain 
be felt, why is it worse to cut up a dog 
than a sheep or an ox? Such experiments 
as the foregoing might be permitted to any 
extent desired in our medical schools. Far 
more difficult is the question of painful ex- 
perimentation. Unfortunately, it so happens 
that the most attractive physiological inves- 
tigations are largely upon the nervous sys- 
tem, involving the consciousness of pain as 
a requisite to success. ‘Toward this class of 
experiments the State should act with cau- 
tion and firmness. It seems to me that the 
following restrictions are only just: 

Ill. In view of the great cost in suffering, 
as compared with the slight profit gained by 
the student, the repetition, for purposes of class 
instruction, of any experiment involving pain 
to a vertebrate animal should be forbidden by 
law, and made hereafter a penal offense. 

IV. In view of the slight gain to practical 
medicine resulting from innumerable past ex- 


periments of this kind, a painful experiment 
upon a living vertebrate animal should be per- 
mitted by law solely for purposes of original 
investigation, and then only under the most 
rigid surveillance, and preceded by the strictest 


precautions, For every experiment of this 
kind the physiologist should be required to 
obtain special permission from a State board, 
specifying on application (1) the object of 
the proposed investigation, (2) the nature 


THE LOVER AND 


Rose, you were at the feast,— 
The feast I could not share; 
Rose, your charms increased 
The charms most lovely there. 


As on her breast you lay 

And watched her red lips move— 
Was there any, pray, 

To whom they spoke of love? 


THE LOVER AND THE ROSE. 
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and method of the operation, (3) the species 
of animal to be sacrificed, and (4) the short- 
est period during which pain will probably be 
felt. An officer of the State should be given 
an opportunity to be present; and a report 
made, both of the length of time occupied, 
and the knowledge, if any, gained thereby. 
If these restrictions are made obligatory by 
statute, and their violation made punishable 
by a heavy fine, such experiments will be 
generally performed only when absolutely 
necessary for purposes of scientific research. 

In few matters is there greater necessity 
for careful discrimination than in everything 
pertaining to this subject. The attempt has 
been made in this paper to indicate how 
far the State—leaning to mercy’s side—may 
sanction a practice often so necessary and 
useful, always so dangerous in its tendencies. 
That is a worthy ideal of conduct which seeks 


“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


Is not this a sentiment in which even sci- 
ence may fitly share ? Are we justified in 
neglecting the evidence she offers, pur- 
chased in the past at such immeasurable 
agonies, and in demanding that year after 
year new victims shall be subjected to tor- 
ture, only to demonstrate what none of us 
doubt? That is the chief question. For, 
if all compromise be persistently rejected 
by physiologists, there is danger that some 
day, impelled by the advancing growth of 
humane sentiment, society may confound 
in one common condemnation all experi- 
ments of this nature, and make the whole 
practice impossible, except in secret and 
as a crime. 


THE ROSE. 

Rose, you could see her eye 
Of soft and star-like beam— 
On any one near by 

Cast it a loving gleam ? 


As on her breast you lay, 

And heard: her beating heart,— 
Came there any nigh 

Who made it quicker start ? 


“No,” breathed the rose, “I vow. 
But had there been—I wis 

His I had been now, 

Nor known your loving kiss.” 
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Ir is difficult to decide in what part of 
Sicily lies the chief interest of this most richly 
endowed of islands. In point of scenery, 
one can imagine nothing more charming 
than many of the views in the vicinity of 
Palermo, Termini, Messina, Taormina, Ca- 
tania and Syracuse. In the way of ruins, 
Segeste, Girgenti, Selinunte, Taormina and 
Syracuse offer attractions not easily excelled. 
In regard to historical associations, few areas 


of similar extent have been the scene of such | 


important and interesting dramas as those 
wrought out on this island, for whose wealth 
the Phcenician, the Carthaginian, the Greek, 
the Roman, the Saracen and the Norman 
struggled in succession for nearly two thou- 
sand years. On these shores the power of 
Athens was wrecked, when Nicias, with the 
shattered remnant of the proudest armament 
that ever sailed from the Pirzeus, surrendered 
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to the Spartan Gylippus ; here Timoleon con- 
| quered, using his victories, as few con- 
querors have ever done, for the benefit of 
liberty and of his fellow-men, without one 
thought for his own interests; here Gelon, 
Dionysius, Agathocles, Himilcon, Hannibal, 
and Marcellus appeared upon the world’s 
stage, as statesmen or as soldiers; here 
Archimedes lived and died; here the arts 
and sciences flourished to an extent not sur- 
passed in the mother land of Greece; here 
was the largest and most beautiful of all the 
Grecian cities. There is something in Sicily 
to gratify every taste; and as the prosaic 
march of modern improvement has not yet 
fairly commenced in that smiling land, it 
will be to many not the least of its attractions 
that men and things appear there very 
much as they did long years ago. The 
island can now be approached from almost 
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any point, as steamers ply along its entire 


shore-line ; and on the eastern side a rail- | 
way extends from Messina to Syracuse, 


while from this, at Catania, a branch is in 
operation some fifty miles to Leonforte ; 
and from Palermo another railway skirts the 
shore some twenty-five miles to Termini, 
and then strikes inland about as much 
further to Lecara. These lines mark the 
limits within which one can travel with per- 
fect safety and reasonable comfort. To 
reach the interior, it is not literally necessary 
to take one’s life in hand, but one must be 
prepared for a total absence of anything ap- 


proaching to civilized comfort, aad must not | 


be surprised if, traveling in the western or 


central portions of the island without escort, 


or in small parties, he is politely requested to 
hand over such articles of value as may be on 
hand, and convenient. The eastern part of 
the island is perfectly safe for travelers; 
and even in the other portions we believe 
there are not such regularly organized bands 
of brigands as those which formerly infested 
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foreigner from these gentry, and even this 
precaution is seldom necessary. 

We went to Palermo from Marseilles—a 
very pleasant trip of nearly forty-eight hours, 
for during the daylight hours land is con- 
stantly in sight. When darkness falls, on 
the day of leaving Marseilles, the coast of 
Hyéres and the Golden Isles are quite near, 
and upon rising next morning you are off 
the bold coasts of Corsica and Sardinia, 
and spend most of the forenoon in threading 
the narrow straits of La Bonifaccia. During 
this operation you have a good view of 
Garibaldi’s home, and ample time to wonder 
what odd freak of the fancy ever drew to 
such a place a man who had mixed much 
in the stirring affairs of the world, unless 
he was utterly disgusted with mankind. 
Garibaldi’s Island—Caprera—is perhaps 
two miles long; its most elevated point 
may be 7oo or 800 feet high; it is quite 
rocky, and presents few signs of verdure .as 
you pass it on a steamer; a small village 
exists there, and the island impresses one 





PALERMO. 


Southern Italy, but simply occasional rob- | 

bers, who rarely interfere with foreigners, 

and confine their operations almost entirely 

to their fellow countrymen. The escort of a 

gendarme is quite enough to protect the 
VoL. XX.—27. 


as desirable only for its pure sea air, its 
fisheries, and fine views of the bright blue 
water. The shores of Corsica and Sardinia 
are remarkably bold and beautiful, but, as 
seen from the steamer passing between the 
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PORTA NUOVA, PALERMO. 


. 
islands, very few indications of cultivation 
or habitation are visible, and the effect pro- 
duced is that of the almost complete absence 
of population. Next morning, soon after day- 
break, you pass by the little island of Ustica, 
and, if the day is clear, the mountains of 


Sicily are already in sight. About ro o’clock 
you are fairly entering the famous Bay of 
Palermo, and find a semi-circle of splendid 
mountains terminating abruptly in the sea 
in Pellegrino on the right hand, and Catal- 
fano on the left—with the plain of Palermo, 
the far famed “Conca d’Oro” at their feet. 
The sweep of the mountains around Palermo 
is certainly superb, but it really seems an ex- 
aggeration to say, as some have said, that the 
bay with its surroundings is superior to that 
of Naples. The city itself, although inferior 
in beauty and interest to the great cities of 
the Italian main-land, is yet a fine one, and 


possesses many attractions well worth a visit. | 
No sooner is the steamer moored within | 
century or two ago. 


the port than it is surrounded by a fleet 
of small boats, the boatmen gesticulating, 
shrieking, and offering to do all sorts of 
things, in the most unintelligible Sicilian. 
After some little delay you get your luggage 
into one of their boats, and follow it in 


person; a long detour is made to the cus- | 
tom house, and, having complied with the | 


RESIDENCE OF GARIBALDI. 

very unexacting formalities, you are at 
liberty to seek rest within the comfortable 
precincts of the “ Trinacria,” which is an 
excellent hotel, situated directly upon the 
shore of the bay, of which it commands a 
charming view. The interest of Palermo 
consists in its present surroundings, and in 
the remains of the comparatively recent 
period of the Saracens and early Normans. 
The ancient Palermo—Panormos—was a 
Pheenician and Carthagenian and _after- 
ward a Roman city; although it was 
wealthy and powerful, there is nothing 
left to recall those early days, except the 
unchanged mountains and the lovely plain 
upon which they have looked down since 
Sicily rose from the seas. So far as art 
and architecture are concerned, Palermo 
possesses only some fragments of palaces 
of Moorish Emirs, some glorious churches 
and convents of the early Norman rulers, 
and the impressive private palaces of a 
Of pictures she has 
few to show; but among them some very 
good ones by Pietro Novelli, a native artist 
called Monrealese, from the suburb in which 
he was born; these are certainly good— 


| some of them especially so; and there !s 2 


gem in the museum, in the shape of a little 
tryptich (about as large as that in the room 
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oe 
of the Holbein Madonna at Dresden) by 
an unknown artist. 

Modern Palermo occupies only a portion 
of the ground covered by its more ancient 
and populous predecessor. It is divided 
into four nearly equal parts by two broad, 
straight streets, which cross each other at 
right angles in the very heart of the city. 
The cut opposite presents a view of the 
Porta Nuova as seen from the outside, the 
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ning along the shore, and at right angles 
to the Corso, is the Marina, one of the 
favorite drives. It is on the Marina that 
all Palermo congregates, on summer nights, 
to enjoy the cool sea-breezes, and to listen 
to the bands which play until midnight. 
During the winter it is much frequented 
in the afternoon. From the Marina the 
view is very beautiful; toward the north 


| the most prominent and the finest feature 














PORTA FELICE, PALERMO. 


Corso being visible through the gate. The 
Palermitans believe that the lower portion 
of the structure was designed by Michael 
Angelo, and the upper by Pietro Novelli. 
Be this as it may, the effect is imposing, and 
the mass forms a fine termination for the 
long street which ends there. ‘The upper 
portion is of historical interest, for it was 
there that the liberator Garibaldi made his 
residence while virtually Dictator of Sicily, 
in 1860, and again when preparing for his 
ill-starred expedition which terminated so 
sadly on the heights of Aspramonte. It is 
highly characteristic of Garibaldi’s simplic- 


ity of life that, with the great palace close | 


at hand, fully prepared for occupation and 
entirely in his power, he preferred the sim- 
ple pavilion over the Porta Nuova. At the 
other extremity, the Corso terminates in the 
Porta Felice, which is shown in the above 
illustration, taken from within. 


the Spirito Santo. Outside the gate, run- 


On the | 
nght is seen the pretty little square of | 


is the grand, bare, rocky mass of Pelle- 
grino, bounded on all sides by lofty preci- 
pices, save for a small space toward the 
city, where a zig-zag road leads to the 


summit. Although not quite 2,000 feet 
high, this mountain is very imposing from 
its isolated position, its bold, massive shape, 
and the color of its rock—for it is almost 
entirely devoid of vegetation. In ancient 
times it more than once played a promi- 
nent part, for it was on Pellegrino that 
the Carthagenians made almost their last 
effort to drive Pyrrhus back; and it was 
here that Himilcon for some three years 
offered a successful opposition to the Ro- 
mans. In more recent times, independent 
of the superb views to be had from its 
summit and the prominent place it holds 
in views of Palermo, its chief interest lies 
in its connection with Santa Rosalia, the 
patron saint of Palermo, who for many years 
lived, and at length died, in a grotto of the 
mountain. More than half of the base of 
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LA ZIZA, PALERMO. 


Pellegrino is washed by the sea, whose 
waves come sheer up to the foot of the 
cliffs. Beyond it, to the north and west 
and between it and Monte Gallo, is the 
lovely little Bay of Mondello. More than 
once have we loitered lazily on the shores 
of this little bay, awaiting the orders of 
a certain pair of little people busily engaged 
in digging in the sand, and called away 
now and then to tell the name of some 
new wonder they have found, or to share 
their delight in the discovery of some 
especially brilliant treasure; but, in the 
main, thinking only of the strange things 
this now lonely bay has seen in the last 
2,500 years. ‘The little fishing village is so 
far away that no sound from it strikes the 
ear; no voice is to be heard but those of the 
two busy little explorers ; no living thing is 
in sight but them and the carriage horses, 
with the silent driver, awaiting our pleasure 
on the road. Yet the time once was when 
this smooth beach was furrowed by Cartha- 
genian keels and trodden down by the feet 
of African and Spanish mercenaries; or, 
again, when the soldiers of Pyrrhus or of 





island—crowned with snow in winter and 
spring ; and, in a clear day, grand old tna 
itself, towering among the clouds beyond. 
Between our point of view and the semi- 
circle of mountains lies the Conca d'Oro, 
that famous and fruitfal plain of Palermo, 
so often celebrated in story and in song. 
We look down upon it from Belmonte and 
see it dotted with villas, with domes and 
spires, orange and olive groves, green fields 
and straggling villages. 

But we must leave this enchanting spot, 
and return for a time to the interior of the 
city. We have already said that the most 
interesting features of Palermo date back 
only to the Saracenic and Norman times. 
Of the former class, the most characteristi 
and the best preserved specimen is probably 
the Ziza, shown in the accompanying cut. 
It was originally a country palace or villa of 
the Emirs, situated in the outskirts of the 
city, and surrounded by gardens, artificial 
lakes and fountains, in the fashion the Moors 
loved so well. It is now a palace, the 
interior so changed as to preserve few of its 
original features, save in the entrance hall. 


Rome stalked by, while the rocky heights | The only important change in the exterior 


of Pellegrino were crowded with the dense 
masses of Carthagenian troops, and the 
now still air resounded with the sounds of 
strife. 

From Belmonte, and from the Marina as 
well, one sees beyond Bagaria the Madonian 


mountains—the highest save A®tna in the | 


is that the large old pointed windows have 
been partially walled up, and replaced by 
square windows, smaller, and of a very pro- 
saic pattern. Whether the grand old um- 
brella pine, that tree so characteristic o! 
Southern Italian landscapes, stood there 
in the time of the Moslem, we know not, but 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CATHEDRAL OF PALERMO. 


doubtless in those days many others quite 
as beautiful formed a main feature in the 


gardens of delight, when the luxurious 
Emirs rested here from the toils and cares 
of government. A portion of the Royal 
Palace dates also from the Saracenic period, 
and is quite similar in style to the Ziza. 

_ The Cuba, the Cubala, and an old build- 
ing on the banks of the Oreto, at the crossing 
of the Santa Maria di Gesu road, are the 
other most noticeable relics of Saracenic 
tule. One of the earliest and most exten- 
sive of the Norman structures is the Cath- 
edral,on the Corso, not far within the Porta 
Nuova. We give an illustration of the por- 
tion adjoining the main side entrance. In 





this will be seen some of the features of the 
Siculo-Norman style, marred in effect, how- 
ever, by an Italian dome added long after 


| the erection of the building, and entirely 


out of keeping with it. The most interesting 
objects in the interior are the tombs of the 
earliest Norman kings. But the two gems 
of the city are the Cappella Palatina and the 
Martorana, both similar in the style of inter- 
nal decoration to the unrivaled Cathedral of 
Monreale, but on a much smaller scale. 
The Cappella Palatina—or Palace Chapel— 
is so literally buried in the mass of the royal 
palace that it has no exterior, save the 
mosaic-covered entrance from a piazza in 
one of the palace courts. It is much smaller 
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than the 

Cathedral 

of Monre- 

ale, but so 
precisely similar 
in style that a 
description of 
the latter will 
answer for it; 
except perhaps 
that the drawing of many of the mosaics 
is of a rather better style, and more graceful 
than at Monreale, and that the dimensions 
of the chapel are such that every detail is 
readily seized by the eye. It is certainly 
one of the most charming and perfect little 
churches in the world. The pelace, of 
which the chapel forms a part, is one of 
those buildings which has gradually grown 
up in the course of ages from small begin- 
nings, until from its very size and situation 
it has become imposing. 

The road to Monreale leaves the city by 
the Porta Nuova, and is bordered by a 
long and compact suburb, extending nearly 
to the base of Monte Caputo, and contain- 
ing several large and impressive buildings. 
The Cuba now forms part of a cavalry bar- 
rack on the left of the road; the Cubala is 
in a garden on the right—both simple Sara- 
cenic structures of some interest. The 
immense Almshouse is on this road; also 
the great “ Young Ladies’ Boarding School,” 
so closely barred and grated to the very 
parapet of the roof that it more resembles a 
prison for the most dangerous and desperate 
criminals. The Garden of Acclimation and 
Count Tasco’s villa are also on this road, 
and should be visited. 

We made this trip on a bright and pleas- 
ant day, with a most charming guide and 
cicerone in the person of one of our friends 


¥ 


FRAGMENT OF MOSAICS IN CATHE- 
DRAL OF MONREALE, 


among the old residents of Paler. 
mo. We did not find the drive es. 
pecially interesting until we reached 
the foot of Monte Caputo, and com. 
menced the long, gentle ascent 
leading to our destination. Wit! 
every foot of the ascent new beau. 
ties were revealed. Soon the whole 
plain was stretched before us in 
its beauty of rich vegetation, while 
the eye was distracted almost ever 
moment from the view by the pict- 
uresque and striking living groups 
constantly encountered. Now it 
would be a group of Bersagilieri, 
swinging along, with their peculiar 
and rapid step—their long cocks’ 
plumes waving in the air. Now a grow 
of priests, generally jolly enough in spite 
of their huge hats and black gowns. Now 
a string of the high carts so peculiar to 
Sicily,—painted with bright yellow ground, 
covered with arabesques or pictures, of the 
most primitive drawing but in the most 
brilliant colors. On one would be seen 
the history and achievements of Orlando, 
or of Tancred, on another some holy sub- 
ject—a madonna, a martyrdom, or a mira- 
cle. Very wonderful are these quaint Sicilian 
carts, with perhaps a dozen peasant me! 
and women—not counting children and 
an occasional priest, tucked away in th 
corners—the whole drawn by a mite of : 
pony, or a very small donkey, fairly gor- 
geous in harness of extreme brilliancy 
Sometimes these astonishing vehicles travel 
along soberly enough, but the chances are 
that they will pass you at a frantic gallop, 
which the diminutive beasts seem to enjoy 
quite as much as their drivers. Groups 
of smiling, gaily dressed peasants on the 
road have a pleasant nod for you, and seem 
really delighted to see you. They appear 
to be a good-humored set, these Sicilian 
peasants, and it is delightful to see on what 
terms of perfect intimacy they live with the 
four-footed companions. The chances are 
that the few chairs they possess are occupied 
by the cats and dogs, while the masters sit 
on the ground; and as these chairs often 
have little of the seat left save the frame, !t 
is very funny to see the efforts and twists 
and turns of the animals to make a comfort- 
able resting-place of them. The pigs walk 
into the houses with as much self-possession 
and complacency as the owners ; root about 
under beds, chairs and tables, and are 
perfectly at home. Chickens, goats and 
donkeys follow their example. 
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But we are forgetting Monreale, the object 
of our expedition. The beauty of this Cathe- 


dral is altogether in the interior, the outside | 
| the extensive catacombs of the Cappuccini at 


being entirely unattractive except the main 
portal, which is finely proportioned and pre- 
sents some very striking and attractive de- 
tails, characteristic of the Siculo-Norman 
architecture in its early period. Its ancient 
bronze doors also possess great 
beautiful. ppos 
give only a very faint idea of a portion of 


this interior, showing parts of one side-aisle | 


and of the nave. ‘The walls, up to the sills 
of the windows in the aisles and nearly to 
the height of the capitals of the columns in 
the nave,.are lined with slabs of white mar- 
ble, separated by narrow bands of mosaics 
in the Saracenic style, and having continuous 
horizontal borders of the same workman- 
ship. These mosaics are of the most exquis- 


ite beauty and delicacy, and the variety of | 


patterns is something almost incredible. 
The pavement of the altar and of the church 
is of the so-called Opus Alexandrinum,—that 
is, it is made up of bands of mosaics fornt- 
ing a great variety of geometrical figures, 
filled in with pieces of porphyry, serpentine, 
etc. The Bishop’s chair and the old royal 
throne are of white marble, also very richly 
ornamented with Saracenic mosaics. Above 
the white marble lining of the lower portion 
of the walls, every square inch of the church, 
up to the roof, is covered with mosaics of 
the richest and most varied description. 
Here are depicted the most striking scenes 
from the Old and New Testaments, angels, 
prophets, saints, kings and judges. ‘The 
roof, the interior of which is of wood, is 
richly carved and is a mass of gilding and 
rich coloring, in perfect keeping with the 
unequaled mosaics that adorn the walls. 
No description can convey the faintest con- 
ception of the exquisite beauty of this build- 
ing. After having seen most of the great 
churches of Europe, from Saint Sophia and 
the Great Isaacs, on the one hand, to Rouen, 
Tours and Westminster on the other, we 
remember no interior so beautiful as those 
of Monreale and the Cappella Palatina. 
They alone are worth a much longer voyage 
than that to Palermo. The fatigue of the 
somewhat long climb to the roof of the 
Cathedral is amply repaid by the glorious 
view gained from the summit. 

A custom prevails in Palermo which is quite 
peculiar to that city—preserving the mum- 
mies of the dead of the better classes in the 
convent vaults. This custom is not at all con- 


merit. | 
But, on the other hand, the interior is very | 
The opposite illustration will 








fined to the monks, as is the case with the 
Cappuccini at Rome, but extends to the laity 
as well. We give a view of a small part of 


Palermo. Here are to be seen the mortal 
remains of men, women and children (of 
course in the better walks in life, for the 
privilege of being a mummy is not accorded 
for nothing) fully attired, even down to 
white kid gloves; some recumbent, some 
erect, some in chairs, all ghastly, and all 
duly ticketed with names and date. Some 
—more retiring in disposition—are modestly 
put away in the boxes which appear in the 
sketch. Every year or two the gloves, and 
fess frequently the clothes, are renewed by 
the affectionate survivors, who go out on 
feast days to gladden their eyes by the 
sight of their family mummies, in which it 
is said they actually find much consolation 
and no little amusement. 

We were fortunate in being in Palermo 
during a portion of the Carnival, so that we 
witnessed the so-called “ Battaglia dei Fiori” 
—battle of the flowers. The field of battle 
is the Marina, bouquets being the weapons. 
On the eventful day, usually Sunday, about 
three in the afternoon, the drive of the 
Marina is completely filled with carriages, 
and the wide side-walks packed with pedes- 
trians of all classes of life. Some of the 
regimental bands are stationed on the Mar- 
ina, playing in turn, The carriages drive 
up and down in several lines, and the air is 
filled with bouquets thrown from carriage 
to carriage, amidst laughing and shouts of 
merriment. Sometimes, toward evening, the 
sport becomes a little rough, for some of the 
lower order of pedestrians will occasionally 
throw a stone; but this is the exception to 
the rule, for there are no people in the 
world of a more kindly disposition than 
the Italians of all ranks, and generally the 
most reprehensible thing done is the smash- 
ing down of “high hats,” which, all Italy 
over, are fair game in Carnival times. 

We should tire out our readers com- 
pletely did we attempt a description of a 
tithe of the charming excursions that can 
be made from Palermo,—such as the an- 
cient city of Selinunte, Bagaria, Termini, 
Segeste, etc..—and will content ourselves 
with presenting a sketch of the lovely unfin- 
ished temple of Segeste, as an indication of 
the reward in store for the traveler who 
undertakes this trip. 

In spite of much bad weather—for the 
winter months are sometimes very unpleas- 
ant there—we left Palermo with much 
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regret, partly for the charming surroundings 
of the place itself, and, to a great extent, for 
the kind friends who did so much to make 
our visit pleasant. 

The trp from Palermo to Messina would, 
no doubt, be very charming if made in a 
comfortable boat and on a smooth sea, | 


very remarkable church of San Gr gorio: 
for we preferred spending our time in driy. 
ing through the city and on the roac to the 
Faro. Toward the east of the city the 
view is bounded by the flat-topped moun. 
ains of Calabria, whose slopes are generally 
bare and steep, while at the base number. 


THE CATACOMBS, PALERMO. 


but such was not our fortune. The un- | 
comfortable night, however, at length came 
to an end, and, upon waking in the morn- | 
ing, we were not a little gratified to find | 
ourselves in still waters, and, on looking 

out of the narrow ports, to see the coast | 
close abeam. By eight o’clock we were at | 
anchor in the busy and crowded harbor, 

and, after a long and very unnecessary | 
detour to the custom house, reached the | 
hotel at an early hour. The situation of 

Messina is very beautiful, and is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of Palermo. It is built | 
upon the lower slopes of the mountains, | 
which here border directly upon the sea and | 
usually leave only sufficient space for one | 
narrow .road along the shore. The city | 
itself, without being at all grand, is bright | 
and attractive, and full of life and activity. | 
It is not rich in remarkable buildings, and | 


the limited time at our disposal permitted 
us to see only the cathedral, a fine Norman 
structure of the eleventh century, and the | 


less white villages are scattered along the 


| shore, from Nicotera, on the one hand, to 


distant Reggio on the other. To the left, 
close under the Calabrian coast, is distinctly 
seen the well-known Scylla—a_ bold, square 
mass of rock projecting into the sea, crowned 
by a ruined castle, which serves to mark it 
readily to the eye. Charybdis is not 
easily pointed out; in truth, there is not 
now any such terrible whirlpool that 
which the ancients professed to dread, and, 
among the numerous eddies produced by 
the currents and counter-currents along the 
Sicilian shore, one may give full play to the 
imagination and place Charybdis where the 
fancy wills. It was at Cape Pelorus that 
the Corinthian cavalry of Timoleon passed 
the straits, about three centuries and a half 
before the Christian era; and it was here, 
also, that Count Roger, with his handful of 
Normans, crossed, some fourteen centuries 
later, to make the conquest of the island. 
Early in the afternoon of the day we 
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reached Messina, we took the train for 
Taormina. The road generally passes 
close to the sea, and, throughout ‘its whole 
extent, commands most charming views of 
water, of mountain, and of valley. Every 
turn of the road, every moment, brings to 
the eye some new delight—now a glimpse 
of the blue sea, through orange or olive 
groves; now a quiet village, with quaint 
church and dingy houses, in the midst of 
bright gardens and luxuriant vegetation ; 
now mountain spurs crowned by ruined 
castles, or strange old villages; now a dis- 
tant view, up some broader valley, of the high, 
snow-crowned mountains, with villages, or 
perhaps a monastery, on the slopes; all 
these under the clear sunlight give a suc- 
cession of pictures so enchanting and so 


| at every turn of the road. 


OF SEGESTE. 


varied that you are almost wearied by the 
constant change and excitement. A ride 
of about an hour and a half brings us 
to Giardini, the station for Taormina. 


Here the carriage of the Hotel Bella Ve- 
duta is waiting, and we are soon rapidly 
ascending the excellent road that winds up 
the mountain side to our destination, some 
800 or goo feet above the sea. 


Exquisite, 
indeed, are the views that gladden the eye 
At one moment 
you see the whole coast-line to Messina and 
the opposite Calabrian shore; then the 
coast to the southward, with A£tna in the 
background, gilded by the last rays of the 
setting sun; now you pass by a series of 
ancient tombs, almost under the foundations 
of a convent; now you see the ruins of the 
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Roman theater above you, and pass by 
other relics of the Greeks and Romans. 
At length you enter the gate of the Sara- 
cenic walls, and, after a short drive through 
the narrow and dingy streets, reach the 
hotel. Knowing that the accommodations 
were limited in extent, we had telegraphed 
two or three days in advance for “ rooms 
with fire and sun,” for the weather was still 
cold, The polite old Cavaliere who, strange 
to say, is the master of the establishment, 
escorted us to the rooms assigned us. We 
passed through a corridor precisely like 
that of a convent, and found our rooms 
quite like convent cells, with bare brick 
floors and whitewashed walls, and furnished 
quite in convent style—small iron bedsteads, 
and the scantiest supply of chairs and wash- 
ing arrangements. The evening was by 
this time well advanced and the air was 
biting, so we naturally directed our first 
glances at the walls for the fire-places, but 
in vain. In reply to our pressing and em- 
phatic inquiries, the Cavaliere pointed out a 
solitary “ scaldino”—a bronze brazier for 
charcoal—in one of the rooms, and asked 
imploringly if that was not a very good 
fire! To cut a long story short, we found 
that fire-places are unknown in Taormina, 
and that scaldini are the only substitutes. 
The Cavaliere was so good-natured, so 
ready to provide another scaldino, so ear- 
nest in his assurances that we would find 
plenty of sun on our terrace and in our 
rooms during those hours when it is a 
proper and legitimate thing for the sun to 
show himself, and regretted so keenly that 
he could not keep the sun on duty for us 
all night, that we were fain to be good- 
natured too. 

In explanation of the peculiarities of the 
Bella Veduta it is but just to say that the 
Cavaliere—who is a kind and charming old 
gentleman—is not by any means a hotel- 
keeper by profession or by training. He is 
one of the wealthiest and most influential 
of the resident gentlemen of ihe vicinity. 
Two or three years ago he was so unfortu- 
nate as to lose his wife, and, being very 
depressed and lonely, was persuaded by an 
English gentleman, recently established in 
a neighboring convent-building as a success- 
ful maker of wines, to convert his palace 
into a hotel, and to relieve his solitude and 
inaction by supplying to tourists that which 
did not before exist in Taormina—a clean 
and decent abiding-place. It thus happens 
that the ideas of comfort prevailing in 
the Bella Veduta are rather Sicilian than 





American. Our first dinner was quite amys. 
ing, for it happened that the guests were 
more numerous that day than ever before in 
the history of the hotel, so that there was 
some uncertainty as to whether the supplies 
would hold out. The laughing Italian man 
and woman who waited on the table inter. 
changed the funniest running comments as 
each dish progressed toward emptiness. [| 
one guest helped himself too bountifully, 
the bearer’s face would fall, and a despair. 
ing remark be made to the companion; if 
another guest were moderate in his demands, 
or, still better, passed the dish altogether, 
there would bealaugh anda shout of triumph. 
The whole thing was so natural, so childlike, 
and so thoroughly good-natured, that we 
were all convulsed with laughter throughout 
the meal. But we did better afterward, and 
finally left the Bella Veduta with the kindest 
feelings toward the good old Cavaliere, and 
not unpleasant recollections of the hotel ; no 
doubt if we had been so fortunate as to 
have had some of the rooms which were 
carpeted, etc., our first impressions would 
have been more agreeable. 

The situation of Taormina is singularly 
happy, for it is built upon a long and nar- 
row plateau, on the steep mountain side, 
some 800 feet above the sea. So precipitous 
is the slope below, that the Mediterranean 
is literally at your feet; while high above 
rise the peaks and crests of the bold mount- 
ains which form the background. The 
modern town—scarce worthy of the name— 
occupies a portion only of the area covered 
by the ancient Tauromenium ; it is dirty, 
stagnant and dilapidated, and contains noth- 
ing interesting of a more recent date than 
its churches and palaces of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; the truly modern 
constructions are unusually devoid of interest 
for an Italian town. The ancient city was 
founded about 400 B. c., by the native tnbe 
to whom Dionysius made over the territory 
of the neighboring Naxos after its destruc- 
tion. Some fifty years later, the remnants 
of the Naxians and their descendants 
established themselves here, and made it a 
Greek city. This site was no doubt preferred 
to that of the elder Naxos, founded nearly 
350 years earlier, as affording greater facili- 
ties for defense against the hostile Syra- 
cusans. It became rich and prosperous, and 
underwent many vicissitudes of fortune, 
passing at long intervals into the possession 
of the Syracusans, the Romans, the Saracens 
and the Normans. It contains remains be- 
longing to each of these periods, some of 
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them of great interest. The chief treasure 
of Taormina, the crowning glory of its at- 
tractions, is the Roman Theater, and the 
unrivaled view therefrom. 

This theater is built upon the foundations 
of an older Greek structure, and, so far as 
the “‘scena” is concerned, is in better pres- 
ervation than any ancient theater save one. 
Enough of the scena remains to give a 
correct idea of the whole, so that it is easy 
to reconstruct, ideally, the entire edifice. 
But, unless one is a most enthusiastic anti- 
quary, he no sooner reaches that summit of 
the structure most remote from the stage 
than he forgets all questions of construction, 
turns a deaf ear to the babbling of the 
custode, and abandons himself to the 
delights of the most noble view that ever 
greeted the eyes of man,—the same pros- 
pect that gladdened the hearts of so many 
generations of Greeks and Romans, who, 
year after year, century after century, stood 
just where you now stand, gazed upon the 
same wonderful works of God, and listened 
withal to the strains of the sweetest bards 
and grandest tragic poets of the Greek and 
Latin races. Few things bring more closely 
home to the mind the vast difference be- 
tween those ancient races and ourselves, 


between their civilization and habits and 
our own, than the contrast between such a 
theater as that of Taormina and one of 


our modern places of amusement. We, at 
unnatural hours, by hot and unhealthy gas- 
lights, with tawdry scenery, listen, seldom 
to the good, often to the worst productions 
of our language. They, inthe pure air of 
heaven, under the bright light of the south- 
em sun, listened to the noblest poems of 
the noblest languages,—and with what a 
background! ‘Towering high above theater 
and intervening hills, reaching almost to 
heaven in its pure garment of snow, stands 
#tna, the grandest and most beautiful of 
European volcanoes. A wreath of smoke 
almost always rests upon its summit, to 
show that the fires beneath are slumbering, 
not extinct. Following, with the eye, down 
the long slope of snow, you see first thick 
forests of oak and chestnut; lower down 
farms and villas, and finally the superb 
plain of Piedimonte and the Cantara, so 
vividly and richly green that it really 
nvals the emerald in brilliancy. Almost at 
your feet is the low green-and-black promon- 
tory on which once stood Naxos, the earliest 
of the Greek colonies in Sicily. To the 
left of all, the glorious Mediterranean, with 
itsrich hues of blue and green; its shores 





stretching in graceful curves as far as the 
eye can reach, to Catania and beyond. To 
the right, mountain peaks, far inferior, it is 
true, to 4Etna, yet very bold and beautiful 
in themselves; one crowned—now, as when 
this theater was new—by a village and 
castle, that of Mola; another now topped 
by the ruined Saracenic citadel, occupying 
no doubt the site of some much older build- 
ing. At the foot of these the old city itself, 
with its steep slopes covered with orange 
and mandarin, olive and almond, countless 
vines and flowers. Such was the view that 
greeted the old Greek or Roman as he 
looked toward the stage. If he turned 
toward the north, he saw the whole coast 
line to Messina, with its infinite variety, 
and in the distance the coast of the main- 
land of Calabria. Such is the view that 
greets the traveler to-day as he rests among 
the ruins of buildings erected by nations 
long ago no more. 

It does not fall within our purpose to 
do more than mention some few of the 
objects of interest in and near Taormina, 
such as the battlemented Saracenic walls; 
the medizval churches and palaces; that 
most charming ruin known as the Badia 
Vecchia, with its exquisite Gothic win- 
dows; the Piscina Mirabile, the Nauma- 
chia, and various other fragments of ancient 
structures. Some of these are well enough 
to occupy an occasional spare hour, but the 
theater and the various views are sufficient 
in themselves to satisfy the most exact- 
ing traveler, and it is enough to say that 
no one traveling in Sicily should omit 
Taormina. . 

Quite reluctantly we left the bracing air 
and clear sky of Taormina to take the rail 
for Catania. A ride of a little more than 
an hour and a half, through a beautiful and 
highly cultivated region, abounding in vil- 
lages, farms and villas, with occasionally a 
Spanish fort or a Moorish castle, brought us 
to the city, and to that comfortable haven 
known as the Grand Hotel of Catania. 
Opinions appear to differ much in relation 
to Catania. Before we reached it, some 
persons described it to us as very black and 
gloomy—not only the city itself, but also the 
environs ; others held a differentyyiew. As 
usual, much depends upon the temperament 
of the visitor, the weather, etc. We found 
bright sunlight, and failed to perceive any- 
thing gloomy about the place. It is true 
that, were it in America, we should, with our 
habit of conferring descriptive epithets upon 
cities, probably call it the “ Lava City,” for 
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there is lava to the right and left of it, lava | 


behind and below it, and occasionally lava 
above it. The streets are paved, and the 
houses often built, of lava, the cellars exca- 


| 


ee 


minus a distant view of one or two large 
villages perched on commanding summits. 


| Very little has been done toward the extep. 


vated in it, the port nearly choked up with it, | 


portions of the old city buried beneath lava, 


most of the modern city built upon it; the | 


railway enters the city through lava cuts, and 
leaves it by a tunnel through lava. 
also true that the lava hereabouts is of a 


It is | 


sion of this railroad for several years, but jt 
now seems probable that within a few years 
the very important connection between 
Catania and Palermo will be completed, as 
well as the branch to Girgenti. With the 


development of railroads in the interior of 
the island a new future will soon open for 


THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 


very dark color, usually black. 
most recent volcanic streams which have 
approached the city are respectively a little 
more than 200 and 1000 years old, so that 
a good deal of disintegration and accumu- 
lation of soil has taken place, and, after all, 
the black masses only form a setting for the 
spots of brilliant vegetation which in every 
direction meet the eye. To us it seemed 


that the contrast heightened the richness of 


the vegetation, and afforded some of the 
most exquisite pictures imaginable. 

From what we saw and heard, the impres- 
sion was derived that, away from the mount- 
ain ranges, the interior of the island 
consists chiefly of undulating plains covered 
with grass or grain, without trees, 
very few detached farm-houses, but occa- 
sional villages, in which the agricultural 
laborers gather. 
tances to their work is shown by the fre- 
quent straw huts, not unlike wigwams, 
erected for their use in the fields, 
Leonforte the country becomes bolder and 


more picturesque, because the main range | 


of the Madonian mountains is closer at 
hand, and one has from the railroad ter- 


But the two | 


with | 


That they go long dis- | 


Near | 


Sicily. While we were at Catania there was 
a trifling break in the railroad to Syracuse, 
sufficient, however, to derange matters so 
completely as to render it advisable to go 
there by the weekly steamer, rather than by 
land. One bright Monday morning, then, 
we took the Florio boat for Syracus« 

It need hardly be said that we had now 
reached the most interesting, although not 
the most beautiful city of Sicily—indeed, 
there are few cities in Europe so replete 
with classical interest as the once great 
Syracuse. Sadly shrunken is the Syracuse 
of to-day; for the modern city just covers the 
area of the old Ortygia, the first settlement of 
the Corinthian adventurers who established 
themselves here in 734 B. c.—only one year 
later than the Chalcidians and _lonians 
founded Naxos. The four great suburbs 
which belonged to the city in its prime, and 
which covered an area more than twenty 
times greater than that of Ortygia, are now 
abandoned, and mostly desolate ; here and 
there a farm dots the surface, but over the 
greater part of the expanse you search: in vain 
for any traces of the hand of man. 50 pro 
nounced are the topographical features of the 
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environs of Syracuse that, with Thucydides 
in hand, it is easy to follow the movements 
of the Athenian siege, to locate the most 
important points, and to follow the principal 
movements of the campaign. We have no 
intention of repeating the story of that 
famous and ill-advised siege, which, partly 
through the errors of the brave, able and 
virtuous Athenian commander Nicias, and 
partly through the ability and vigor of the 
Lacedzemonian Gylippus, resulted in the com- 
plete destruction of the most powerful arma- 
ment that Athens had ever sent forth, in the 
loss of her prestige, and thus prepared the 
way for her downfall. He who sympathizes 
with the Athenians will regret that the first 
landing and victory near Dascon, the great 
harbor, was not at once followed up, as it 
would doubtless have resulted in the capture 
of the city. The re-embarkation and post- 
ponement of the attack for several months 
gave the Syracusans and their allies ample 
time to prepare, while the Athenians had 
nothing to gain by delay. 

As already stated, modern Syracuse occu- 
pies the island of Ortygia, where the first 
Greek colonists established themselves a 
little more than 2,600 years ago. The 
modern city is inclosed within massive for- 
tifications, chiefly of the time of Charles V. 
These are now of interest only in a historical 
point of view, for they are of little use under 
the conditionsof modern war. They occupy 
the site of the old walls of Dionysius, of 
which nothing now remains save here and 
there a huge stone. But there are in Ortygia 
other relics of ancient days not without 
interest. The first place to which the steps 
will naturally be directed is the famous 
fountain of Arethusa, no longer pure as of 
old, and shorn of much of its pristine glory, 
yet, with all drawbacks, still an attractive 
spot. The illustration opposite will give 
something of an idea of the quiet pool, with 
its tufts of papyrus, and will show how it is 
separated from the waters of the great har- 
bor by the massive city walls, precisely as 
in classical times. Long, long ago, an 
earthquake shook the foundation of the earth 
just here, and allowed the salt water of 
the harbor to mingle with the pure water of 
the fountain. 

Recent excavations have laid bare numer- 
ous columns of the temple of Diana, until 
lately quite concealed by houses of the mod- 
€m city; they present no special beauty, 
and are of interest chiefly for the reason that 
their details prove that they are some 2,400 
or 2,500 years old. The most satisfactory 





remnant of Ortygia is the far-famed temple 
of Minerva, which had on its roof the great 
golden shield so well known to ancient 
mariners. The columns and much of the 
architecture and frieze still remain, for very 
fortunately the temple was early converted 
into a Christian church, and the columns of 
the peristyle and the walls of the Cella were 
retained as portions of the sacred edifice, so 
that, as the diameter of the columns is much 
greater than the thickness of the walls filling 
the intervals between them, you see the 
columns very satisfactorily. This temple was 
erected in the sixth century before our era, 
and was renowned for the richness of its 
decorations and the value of its treasures. 

The Greek theater is a noble monument 
of the energy and skill of the old Syracu- 
sans. It is hewn out of the solid rock 
nearly at the top of the steep slope of Epip- 
olz, and is so large that it could accommo- 
date 25,000 auditors. The seats are well 
preserved, notwithstanding that for some 
centuries a water-course made its way over 
them, and on the face of one of the corridor 
walls can still be traced, in Greek charac- 
ters, the designations of the wedge-shaped 
subdivisions into which the auditorium was 
divided—such as “ Queen Philistia,” “ King 
Hieron,” etc. Some little of the scena and 
of the dressing-rooms remain, but nothing of 
the stage. Here, as usual, the theater com- 
manded a lovely view, in this case over the 
great harbor and out to sea. This building 
is at least 2,300 years old. Not far from 
here, and also mostly in excavation, is the 
Roman amphitheater, dating from about 
the time of Augustus. An interesting fea- 
ture in this amphitheater is the podium, or 
masonry wall surrounding the arena. In 
some parts this is well preserved, and on its 
cornice may be read some of the inscrip- 
tions (in Latin), giving the titles of the offi- 
cials who occupied seats on the platform 
just above. This amphitheater is larger 
than that of Verona. The Latomie, or an- 
cient quarries, form one of the most marked 
and interesting features of Syracuse. They 
are usually somewhat below the clift and 
cut deeply into its sides, although sometimes 
they are cut sheer down into the mass of the 
plateau, directly from the surface. It was 
from these that the materials were obtained 
for the construction of the ancient Ortygia, 
its extensions and defenses, so that they 
are of great antiquity, very numerous, and 
of vast dimensions. Originally they were to 
a considerable extent excavated under the 
plateau, with a roof left over portions ; but 
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RUINS OF THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATER 
AT SYRACUSE. 





RUINS OF TH 
THEATER A 


the frequent and 
violent shocks of 
earthquake have 
thrown down the 
most of the roof- 
ing, so that they 
are for the great- 
er part now wun- 
covered, But in 
some cases, as, for instance, in the Latomia del 
Paradiso, which contains the “ Ear of Dionysius,” 
there still remain vast and lofty chambers in the 
solid rock, some of which are used for the manv- 
facture of saltpeter, for rope-walks, etc., etc. Some 
of these quarries cover many acres in extent, and 
have vertical sides a hundred or more feet in 
height. The marks made by the tools used in get- 
ting out the stone still can be plainly perceived. 
The form and dimensions of the blocks can be 
traced, and the holes may still be seen in which 
were inserted the bars employed by the quarrymen 


as substitutes for ladders. Often the walls are covered with a thick curtain of vines and 
the floor overgrown with the most luxuriant vegetation. Some of the Latomie have 
been laid out with the greatest taste and with all the arts of landscape gardening, as, 
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for example, the Latomie dei Cappuccini, 


di Casale and di Venere, and it would be | 


difficult to imagine anything more pictur- 
esque than these charming spots. It must 
be understood that the quarry is not a single 
large chamber excavated throughout its 
entire area, but that it is divided into many 
compartments by masses of fallen roof, and 
huge walls never cut away, and that you pass 
from one portion to another by winding 
passages and by tunnels, unexpectedly find- 
ing new and still more beautiful chambers 
opening out before you. Orange groves, 


| unlike a horse’s ear in shape. 


lofty excavation, extending in a winding 
direction some 200 feet into the mass of the 
hill. It will be seen that its outline is not 
It is about 
seventy feet high, and varies in width from 
about ten to nearly forty feet. Whatever 


| may have been the purpose for which it was 


originally intended, it certainly possesses 
singular acoustic properties in the way of 
producing repeated echoes, and in greatly 
magnifying slight noises. At the inner end, 


| near the roof, js a chamber which the guides 


lemon trees, olives, palms, pepper trees, the | 


cypress, the pine,—all the trees that flourish 
inthis climate,—are to be found in these quar- 
ries, with the pomegranate, the oleander, 


| prisoners ; 
] . *_* . . . 
| acoustic qualities of this position, and will 


; . 
flowers innumerable and of all hues, and the | 


graceful acanthus; add to these the thick 
vines festooning the walls, and clinging to 
the fallen masses of rock. Imagine all these 


most picturesquely arranged, and in the | 


greatest profusion, and you may form some 


conception of the beauties of the Syracusan | 


Latomie, which are certainly unique. But 
their interest is not limited by their beauty. 
In one is the “ Ear of Dionysius” ; in another 


the famous prison of the ill-fated Athenians | 


and their allies, who survived the final de- 
feat on the banks of the Asinarus. The 
accompanying sketch shows the entrance of 
the “ Ear of Dionysius,” a long, narrow and 


THE EAR OF DIONYSIUS. 


point out as the place where Dionysius was 
in the habit of posting himself when he 
desired to listen to the conversation of his 
we did not test the peculiar 


be content to allow the guides to have their 
way in regard to it. It is worthy of notice 
that in the Latomia di Casale there is 
another unfinished ear similar to that of 
Dionysius ; there is nothing to indicate the 


| purpose it was intended to serve, and its 


construction was left incomplete because a 


| layer of soft and dangerous rock was en- 


countered. The Latomia dei Cappuccini 
bears now no traces of the suffermgs of the 
7,000 wretches, survivors of the Athenian 
host, who nearly 2,300 years ago were con- 
fined within it; for the probabilities are that 
this is the quarry described by Thucydides. 
With its absolutely vertical walls of solid 
rock, never less than about eighty feet high, 
it forms the most secure prison possible. 
Looking down now into its wide expanse of 
luxuriant tropical vegetation, it is difficult to 
realize the scenes of abject misery of which 
it was once the theater; 7,000 brave men, of 
the most enlightened and civilized race of the 
age, allowed to die from hunger and thirst, 
disease and squalor, in the hands of men ot 
the same race, and inhabitants of a city 
rivaling their own in refinement and devotion 
to the arts. The theater of Taormina pre- 
sents one side of the high heathen civiliza- 
tion; the quarries of Syracuse show the 
obverse of the medal. 

The old walls of Dionysius, and of subse- 
quent times, encircled the entire plateau of 
Epipolz, from Ortygia and the sea to Fort 
Euryalus. They may be traced throughout 
almost the whole extent, and enough of the 
structure remains to indicate quite clearly 
what it was when perfect, and to show that, 
although the walls of Dionysius were built in 
great haste, the work was well and solidly 
done. To reach Fort Euryalus, a distance 
of more than four miles from the modern 
city, you can go by carriage to within a few 
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hundred yards of your de&tination. So 
much of this fort is excavated in the solid 
rock that it is admirably preserved; it 
affords, perhaps, the best existing example 
of Greek military architecture. 

At length the time had come for our 
departure from Sicily; so, one Saturday 
morning, we left Catania, reaching Mes- 
sina in season to dine ashore before taking 
the three o’clock steamer for Naples. As 
long as daylight lasted the beautiful coasts 
of Sicily and the main-land were in sight, 
with the Lipari Islands gradually coming 
more clearly into view. In the evening, the | 
bright moonlight was enlivened by the sing- | 
ing of the Italian officers. As we approached 


THE SORCERY 


Stromboli, faint glows of red light were from 
time to time perceptible. Gradually they 
grew more distinct, until, when we had passed 
a little beyond the island and were in full viey 
of the crater, the puffs of light became ver 
brilliant and distinct. Altogether it was one 
of the most charming experiences imagin- 
able, and, although at a later hour the sea 
became very rough, it was by that time so 
late that we were glad to retire to our state- 
rooms. ‘The first thing that greeted our eyes 
in the morning was the bold mass of Capri 
rising from the sea close to us; soon we 
passed by the Cape of Sorrento, and before 
the morning was over were landed on the 
quays of Naples. 


OF MADJOON. 


INTERIOR OF AN OPIUM DEN. 


At night, fable returns from the shelter 
of ruined antiquity and broods over the city 
where, during the hours of sunlight, we have 
walked with such confidence in the order, 
the reasonableness and the enlightenment 
of our century. Circe, the Sirens, Were- 
wolves and Basilisks—all the more cruel 
forms of mystic life—do they not come 


back in the darkness, to hover along the 
confines of modern life and reassert their 
old dominion ? 

We stand in a dusk-encircled, barren spot, 


a cold wind blowing into our eyes, almost 


seeming to whirl dizzily hither and thither 
the scattered lights of the desolate street. 
Do you wish to know where we are? In 
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the squalid quarters of a cosmopolis, at 
night, you may fancy yourself—but for the 
cold wind—in almost any part of the world. 
Pekin, Vienna, Paris, London, New York— 
what does it matter which one of these it is, 
when you have left behind the distinctions 
that belong to higher society, and have 
descended to that stratum of poverty, vice 
and dirt which encircles the globe, and is 
found where the distinctions are not found ? 
Fortunately we have a guide to carry us 
through thesullen labyrinth—a man in plain, 
unoficial clothes, but armed with a secret, 
undemonstrative power against any snares 
or monsters we may encounter, among the 
many that infest this neighborhood. The 
guide says we are close by the Five Points, 
a region understood to be reformed, and 
certainly changed by a marvel from what 
it was; but, as the world is at present, it 
does not take one long to pass the limits 
of reform, and in a minute or two we have 
plunged away easterly from the edge of the 
Five Points, and again follow our friend, 
who, being by habit as a detective averse 
to telling beforehand what he is going to 
do, moves on briskly, and suddenly halts 
ata narrow doorway. 

“Tn here,” he says. 

It proves to be the entrance to a Chinese 
gambling-room, where a picture of His Ex- 
cellency the Grasping Cash Tiger hangs on 
the wall, with a votive light in front, and 
men are gathered in impassive absorption 
around a table where they are shuffling 
counters, or lounge about, drinking tea out 
of little cups. Passing out as we have 
entered, quite unnoticed, we proceed on 
our way, and halt at another door, not far 
beyond. Through a corridor piercing the 
house we have entered, we emerge upon a 
dark and unaccountable alley of some sort 
—a narrow, dismal alley running between 
two board fences, and distinguished as the 
scene of several murders. It is by no means 
picturesquely horrible; on the contrary, 
very plain and practical in appearance ; 
but one shudders all the more at the thought 
of the business-like criminal waiting here 
patiently for his victim, or of the miserably 
intoxicated slayer who has wrought his 
deed of double ruin in this coarse obscurity, 
with nothing about him to relieve its hideous- 
ness by a touch of bewildering romance. 
At the gambling-rooms, just now, we were 
practically in China; here, we are once 
more in our own fortunate country. Buta 
low door in another building, close at hand, 
admits us to a dark and noisome den, where 

VoL. XX.—28. 





that strangest and most destructive of in- 
toxicating witchcraft is practiced—the sor- 
cery of madjoon, the dreary rite of opium 
smoking. 

At the back of the room is an opening 
into another blind apartment, where we can 
dimly make out certain bunks placed one 
over the other around the walls, for the 
convenience of confirmed and thoroughly 
stupefied debauchees. From one of these a 
lean, wan face, belonging to a creature who 
is just arousing himself from his drugged 
sleep, stares out upon us with terrible eyes 
—eyes that dilate with some strange interior 
light ; ferocious yet unaggressive eyes ; fixed 
full upon us, yet absolutely devoid of that 
unconscious response for which we look in 
human eyes as distinguishing them from 
those of brutes. This is the gaze of what 
is called an “opium devil,”—one who is 
supremely possessed by the power of the 
deadly narcotic on which he has leaned so 
long. Without opium he cannot live; 
though human blood runs in his veins, it 
is little better than poppy-juice; he is no 
longer really a man, but a malignant essence 
informing a cadaverous human shape. No 
one notices him, however, in this close, 
sordid atmosphere, and in the minds of these 
miserable devotees there is no space for 
compassion or reflection. All are seeking 
oblivion, and neither observe nor apparently 
are observed by one another. 

Nearer at hand, in the outer chamber, 
are a stove and a low wooden platform— 
the only furniture, excepting a broken chair 
or two. The stove is probably not meant 
so much for warmth as for other purposes ; 
for in so confined a place the air is suitably 
Asiatic, poisoned by too many Chinese 
lungs and the laudanum-scented fumes 
from the pipes. No; the stove supplies 
heat for the boiling of the smokers’ material, 
and the low platform is for the smokers them- 
selves to rest upon. Curious as it may 
seem to those accustomed, as most persons 
are, to thinking of opium-smoking as akin 
to the use of tobacco in pipes, this is the 
mode of preparing the narcotic. Crude 
opium is the evaporated juice of the white 
poppy (fupaver somniferum) molded into 
cakes that remain moist and malleable, and 
in which the strength is unevenly distributed. 
For medicinal use it has to be dried, pow- 
dered, and then prepared in the various 
approved forms ; for smoking, it is reduced 
by boiling to a fluid somewhat thicker than 
molasses. Of this a small particle is taken 
on the end of a pointed instrument, and 
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held by the half-reclining smoker close to 
the flame of an open lamp, ora candle. He 
turns and twirls it dexterously, to equalize 
the heat, and the little point of glutinous 
brown stuff begins to melt and swell like 
sealing-wax. When, by this process, the 
opium has been distended to the right 
degree, it is hastily transferred to the pipe. 
That implement differs totally from the one 
used for tobacco. It has on the flat upper 
side of its hemispherical bowl a small open- 
ing, or several minute perforations, over 
which the heated opium is smeared. This 
is then ignited by a flame and the suction 
of the smoker’s breath; but three or four 
short whiffs suffice to both kindle and 
consume the small allowance rated as “a 
smoke.” The whole proceeding, which oc- 
cupies a trifle more time than the filling 
and emptying of a glass of liquor, costs, I 
think, about the same number of cents as 
indulgence in the latter form of stimulation ; 
and the slaves of madjocn repeat the act 
as often as individual endurance, taste or 
length of habit may determine. 

As we enter, the keeper of this loathsome 
haunt, the purveyor to “ opium devils ” and 
for a time their master, appears to be in an 
unpleasant mood. Shuffling along in his 
bamboo-woven slippers, with one hand 
holding the kettle he has just lifted from the 
stove, he pauses, crouching in a rather 
tigerish way, and shaking his other skinny 
hand with a satirical out-stretching of the 
fingers at a long-boned fellow, who, having 
finished his dissipation, has risen yawning. 
This partaker of the pleasures and pains of 
opium, it appears, has had several “ smokes” 
and cannot pay for them all; but he is in- 
different to the hissing and chattering sar- 
casms of the tigerish little proprietor. What 
does such a man care for the petty passions 
aroused by a question of money ?—he who 
is the possessor of two worlds, the world 
of reality and the world of illusion stronger 
than the actual, yet sits amid his ‘empire 
shattered and powerless, without strength 
of limb or will, wasted in mind and purse ? 
Besides, has not this snarling keeper helped 
to rob him of his manhood, and why should 
he hesitate to steal a few grains of opium in 
retaliation ? After Coleridge’s example, no 
further proof is needed to establish the fact 
that as to the mode of procuring his only 
solace, the opium-taker has no moral sense. 
There is a wide interval between the mind 
of Coleridge and that of this miserable 
candy-dealer, whose pennies, slowly gath- 
ered by day at the street corner, are vaporized 





at night; but, quite without plagiarism, the 
Chinaman has arrived at the same moral 
condition as that of the poorbewitched poet. 

The proprietor looks around as we enter. 
He is a horrible little man, with an insidj- 
ous expression ; bald on the top of his head 
(which is shaped like a cartridge and has a 
dangerous look), but making up for the 
scarcity there by an amazingly long pig. 
tail. Although plainly disgusted on recog- 
nizing his old friend the police-officer, and 
seeing a couple of strangers with him, he 
instantiy subdues the visage puckered by con- 
tempt for the defaulter, and, concealing the 
new annoyance, comes forward with an ingra- 
tiating mien. But as he is not an agreeable 
companion, and can speak only a few words 
of English, we have not much more conver- 
sation with him than can be maintained 
with an unusually shrewd monkey. So he 
goes crawling about his work again, with a 
suspicious indirect glance at us now and 
then ; and the long-boned candy-man goes 
on yawning and stretching, and gradually 
freeing himself from the cramped position in 
which he had slept, until in the dim light 
of the place he seems to develop an un- 
natural height, and almost to be growing 
momently taller. What most impresses us, 
now, is the silence of the scene. The pro- 
prietor’s harangue being over, not a word is 
spoken ; everything proceeds in a wicked, 
ominous hush, which becomes oppressive. 
How unlike the prodigal gas of the bar- 
rooms, with their silver-mounted taps, their 
glittering, vari-colored bottles, their seductive 
air of social re-union, are the hesitating dusk 
of this gloomy interior, the motionless forms 
and the silence! In the bar-room there is 
bewildering brilliance ; here, no concealment 
or palliation is attempted—everything is in 
harmony with the work of death that is be- 
ing done, and the repulsion we feel is not 
much unlike that which comes with passing 
through the murderers’ alley, just outside. 
The frequenters of either resort detest the 
other ; yet it is only a choice of stations on 
the same highway. But that tall fellow! 
Will he never stop growing? Has his hab- 
ituation to opium-smoke gifted him with 
some incredible capacity for self-extension, 
an elasticity resembling that of the thin blue 
vapor itself that is even now curling up be- 
hind him? Or is he nothing more than an 
apparition, a phantasm evolved from a brain 
touched by the misleading potency that has 
left its trace in the air we are breathing ? 
Come, guide, let us get out of this place! We 
cannot endure the hideousness of it any 
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jonger. And there is the wan creature with 
the dehumanized eyes, advancing from the 
further room. Come! 

We waste no time in leave-takings, but 
hurriedly go out, closing the door on that 
woe-begone picture. It is a relief to inhale 
the air of the murderers’ alley. It is a 
relief to be threading the cold streets again. 
No matter where we go—anywhere, so that 
we get other impressions for the eye, and 
try to persuade ourselves that what we have 
just seen is not real, but merely the dark 
record of some deadly thing that once had 
an existence, but is passed away now and 
has faded ito the improbability of super- 
stition. There are, in fact, people so 
cheerfully confident in their own limited 
knowledge that, although they have heard 
of this thing, they do not believe it exists. 
But even they, I fear, could not obliterate 
our recollection just now. Such glimpses 
of unutterably ruined life pursue one long 
after the eyes have turned away from them 
and found refreshment in the beauty of health, 
and hope, and noble action. For when we 
have once tracked a particular vice to its 
lair and seen it in its basest form, it is 
almost inevitable that we should begin to 
discern its less obvious workings in other 
phases, and to trace with apprehension its 
relations toward the whole of society. 
This handful of yellow-faced foreigners, 
whom we have left in their wretched den, 
represent a disorder not less dreadful than 
insanity or the disease of inebriety. In- 
deed, to remember them is to think of a 
parcel of maniacs, struck with dumbness and 
sudden lassitude, but not the less mad, sev- 
ered from the sane activity which holds 
things together. If the vice could be shut 
up within that space, or any similar retire- 
ment, it would be less terrible; but it can- 
not be. Perhaps the spread of this particular 
habit is not alarmingly rapid ; but there are 
more secret ways of taking opium that 
thrive apace, and these are encouraged in 
the neighborhoods where the Mongolian 
has introduced his pipe and kettle. Good 
example filters down from high places into 
the lower levels of humanity; but bad ex- 
ample sends up its poisonous gases to the 
upper levels also. 

The smoking of opium is chiefly practiced 
by the Chinese. It is only within a cen- 
tury that they have used it for other than 
medicalends, Yet so completely have they 
now associated opium-intoxication with 
their national name, that the two things 
Suggest each other, and one seldom hears 





the Turkish name for the drug, madjoon, or 
associates it with the Turks as more than a 
mildly enervating influence exerted by means 
of confections which contain it. It is an 
odd circumstance that, while opium has 
gained so strong a hold upon the Chinese 
nature, with which it seems in mysterious 
accord, the famous English eater of opium and 
laudanum-drinker, Thomas De Quincey, in 
his essay on his own habit, should write 
thus of China: 


“T have often ym that if I were compelled to 
forego England and live in China and among Chi- 
nese manners and modes of life and scenery, I 
should go mad. In China I am terrified by the 
modes of life, by the manners, and the barrier of 
utter abhorrence and want of sympathy placed be- 
tween us by feelings deeper than | can analyze. I 
could sooner live with lunatics or brute animals.” 


Fitzhugh Ludlow maintains that hasheesh 
(Indian hemp) has wrought itself into the 
genius of the Eastern peoples, developing 
the rich and strange and changeful imagery 
of their romances, as in the Arabian Nights; 
and De Quincey attributed to opium great 
cogency in the stimulation of dreams. But 
his recently published life—and other testi- 
mony on the general subject—shows that it 
has not this power. As for the suggestion 
of Ludlow, however it may at first strike the 
fancy, its acceptance would force us to admit 
that the literature of a people is colored by its 
stimulants. This idea cannot be borne out 
by anything more than a mere fanciful and 
humorous construction of the facts. We 
might better assume that peoples select their 
stimulants and their modes of imagination 
quite independently, by an instinct or tend- 
ency of that almost indefinable thing, their 
race character. But I do not see any room 
for a theory among these anfractuosities. 
The simple fact remains that Coleridge and 
De Quincey were fascinated by the same 
dangerous sap of the sleep-giving poppy, 
which is carrying desolation and anguish 
into the empire of the “ Anglo-Saxons of 
Asia,” for whom one of the European Anglo- 
Saxons had such an abhorence. In the sur- 
render to a common vice, these opposites 
meet. We know how the two chief English 
expositors of its effects first happened to have 
recourse*to the drug, in order to relieve 
pain, and we know from them also what is 
the pleasure that allures to a continuance of 
its use, until the dependent upon it is mor- 
ally manacled, and thrust into a torture 
chamber from which there is small chance of 
his ever escaping. From the confession of 
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William Blair,* who exemplified the danger 
of De Quincey’s ecstatic praises by read- 
ing only “The Pleasures” and not “ The 
Pains of Opium” (thus being led on into 
a fatal bondage), we get the most vivid 
idea of the worse than mortal sufferings that 
the constant use of large doses at last in- 
flicts. In what degree the attraction is the 
same for the Chinese, we do not seem to be 
informed. There is.:authority for supposing 
that after injuries and surgical] operations the 
Chinese suffer little from nervous irritation, 
and show much less sensitiveness than 
Europeans to affections of the spine.t_ Their 
comparative insensibility to pain may di- 
minish the first exhilarating effect of opium, 
but it does not seem to lessen the destructive 
physical anguish that attends any omission 
of the doses after the habit is once formed. 
I do not learn whether the custom of smok- 
ing is more immediately injurious than that 
of taking opium in pills, or in the form of 
laudanum ; but as the Chinese are less sen- 
sitive physically than Europeans, it may be 
that they are led into taking larger quantities. 
Why they succumb to the temptation in such 
great numbers may be partly owing to their 
willingness to throw away their lives in other 
more violent modes, and to a reaction from 
the restrictive pressure of their institutions 
and manners. ‘There is a popular inclina- 
tion among us to believe those writers who 
have attributed all manner of vileness to the 
Chinese ; but plenty of evidence is offered, by 
equally good authorities, to show that these 
views are often superficial and unjust. 
In respect of opium, to go no further, trust- 
worthy writers have but one thing to say, 
and this is that the majority of the Chinese 
are strenuously opposed to its importation or 
sale, and that the Imperial Government has 
striven most earnestly to exclude it. 

It is barely twenty years since the second 
“opium war,” ending with the barbarous 
destruction of the Hundred Palaces by the 
“ civilized ” allies, and the final legalization 
of the opium trade for which humane Eng- 
land, the mother of slave emancipators, had 
taken up arms. But the wrongs then and 
in 1840 inflicted on China are remembered 
by few. Few know how vigorously the 
Chinese Government sought to prevent the 
introduction of opium by the Portuguese 
East India Company, and afterwards by the 


* See “The Opium Habit.” Harper & Brothers, 


1865. 
t “Oriental Religions, China” (page 41). By 
Samuel Johnson. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 





British East India Company; how the 
directors of the latter declared that they 
“ would gladly have put an end to the cop. 
sumption of opium if they could, out of 
compassion to mankind, so repugnant to 
their feelings was the trade,” and then cop. 
tinued to corrupt customs officers and assist 
smugglers till, in 1833, half the British import 
trade in China was in opium. At last 
“compassion to mankind” led to the making 
a breach with cannon for the more commo- 
dious passage of the contraband article. «| 
cannot prevent the introduction of the flow. 
ing poison,” said the Emperor ‘Tan Kuang 
to Sir Henry Pottinger, in 184e. “Gain- 
seeking and corrupt men will, for profit and 
sensuality, defeat my wishes; but nothing 
will induce me to derive a revenue from the 
vice and misery of my people.” But this 
nobly humane voice was drowned in the 
noises of another war in 1858 ; the pestilent 
practice is even said, by that time, after 
spreading among thousands of the best 
homes, to have been taken up by Tan 
Kuang’s son, who came to the throne in 
1851; and opium is now carried into China 
from India at the rate of from 5000 to 
6000 tons yearly. Pumpelly says* that a 
considerable quantity is raised also in China 
(contrary to law); and when it is remem- 
bered that one pound of this makes 7000 
troy grains, and that forty or fifty grains is 
a large supply for a day’s consumption, one 
has a better conception of the damage that 
can be done by the importation of over 
115,000,000 grains a day. And for this 
gigantic piece of devil’s work the Christian 
merchants of England have thus far received 
a Clear profit of $350,000,000. 

The medicinal offices of opium are, of 
course, not to be confounded with its abuse. 
There is a case on record of a physician 
who took opium for many years, to counter- 
act a consumptive tendency, and, when his 
health became established, abandoned it by 
slow stages extending over two years. He 
lived to be ninety. The London “Specta- 
tor,” arguing from the analogy that whisky 
has a different effect on different races, pro- 
fesses to believe that East Indian opium 
does not permanently injure the Chinese of 
the Delta, “ who may find in it a protection 
against fatigue and malaria, such as the 
Peruvians find in coca.” But the differences 
in the effect of whisky are not of kind, but 
of degree ; and any palliation of opium from 
an English source is to be read, in the light 





* “Across America and Asia.” 
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of “compassion to mankind,” with distrust. 
Of the merciful interposition of this agent 
in the celebrated instance of De Quincey 
there seems to be little doubt;* but his 
ill-regulated exhibition of the medicine en- 
tailed upon him prodigious suffering which 
he might have been spared ; and in general 
it is impossible to trust in the beneficial char- 
acter of opium where the consumption of it 
is left to the ungoverned appetite. 

On the other hand, its insidious character, 
even when it is first taken into the system 
with moderation under the advice of phy- 
sicians, is indisputable. In 1877, some 
criminal trials in Berkshire county, western 
Massachusetts, revealed the fact that great 
quantities of opium in the form of morphine 
are consumed by the inhabitants of the 
lonely hills of that region; and that more 
recently laudanum had come into general 
favor among hard drinkers there, to quiet 
the tremors caused by excess in liquor. One 
man earning small wages swore that he 
bought from two to three dollars’ worth of 
laudanum every week. Cases were not 
rare, it was found, in which the habit had 
become fixed by medical prescription. 
Similar discoveries are made at intervals in 
different parts of the country, exciting little 
interest because the public does not know 
their significance. The injection of mor- 
phia under the skin, to quiet certain disor- 
ders, has become one of the most prolific 


sources of continued and destructive resort 


to its use; the patients being tempted, by 
the soothing effect of this process, to pro- 
cure morphia and inject it without medical 
sanction. This desire becomes a frightful dis- 
ease, almost incurable. 

Dr. Edward Levinstein, principal medical 
officer of the insane asylum at Schéneberg, 
Berlin, describes various cases of persons, 
mostly of high social position, who came 
voluntarily to him to be treated for this 
morbid inclination.+ After being deprived 
of morphia for a short time, they became vio- 
lent and suicidal; some of them, although 
people of character and culture, secreted 
the necessary materials and took the mor- 
phia subcutaneously, even while professing 
a desire to be cured of the habit, and while 
denying that they had morphia at hand. 
Dr. Levinstein places these instances under 
the head of a new phase of insanity, mor- 


"See the paper on “Some Aspects of De Quin- 
cey,” “ Atlantic Monthly’ for November, 1877. 
(Vol. XL., page 573-) 

t“ London Medical Record,” Feb. 15, 1876. 





phomania, and records that, out of a large 
number of patients, only twenty-five per 
cent. fully recovered. All the rest relapsed 
after leaving the institution. 

That physicians do not sufficiently consider 
the risk to which they expose patients in 
placing them under this spell, is hardly to be 
doubted by any one who has had experience 
or made observation of the subject. Opium, 
in some one of its forms, is ofter employed 
by them without the knowledge of the victim, 
shall we call him ? In the city where this 
article was written, a case came to my no- 
tice where a man, who had first been given 
opium for inflammatory rheumatism, with- 
out knowing the nature of the remedy, be- 
came dependent on it; used great quantities 
of laudanum for several years, and suffered 
most excruciating pangs before he could 
succeed in breaking away from its sorcery 
by a powerful effort of the will. In “The 
Opium Habit” a man is mentioned who 
was habituated to morphine in the same way, 
took it for seven years, and, becoming utterly 
broken down in health, abandoned the 
treacherous remedy after a struggle of sixty- 
five days. So thoroughly had it mastered 
him that, in ten months after leaving it off, he 
had only just begun to obtain a little sleep. 
And even where this specific is wittingly 
taken up, I have yet to hear of one instance 
where, if continued, it has not brought on 
some form of ill-health, incapacity, or agony 
quite as intolerable as that which it was 
meant toremove. One of the most pathetic 
illustrations of this was the fate of the Rev. 
G. W. Brush, of Ohio, who, having been ad- 
vised to take morphine to relieve a dormant 
cancer in the tongue, relied on it for sixteen 
years, when, attempting to do without it, he 
relapsed under the necessity of stimulating 
himself to preach a sermon, and committed 
suicide a few days afterward in despair. 
Williams, in his “ Middle Kingdom,” says 
that alcohol in western countries kills ten 
persons to one that opium kills in China; 
but the Rev. Mr. Brush’s attending physi- 
cian remarks that, in a long practice, he has 
“known of more deaths from the use of 
opium in some of its forms than from all the 
forms of alcoholic drinks.” One morphine- 
taker who has published his story* suggests 
whisky as an antidote; but his evidence is 
not conclusive. David Hatch Barlow, on 
the other hand, who for years preached 
under the influence of opium, had recourse 





j t. Coulter Layard, “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
une, 1874. 
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to that drug in order to free himself from 
the dominion of liquor, under which he 
had fallen through the influence of the gen- 
eral custom of drinking practiced among 
clergymen in his youth. He became the 
slave of both alcohol and opium, besides 
using to excess strong tea, and coffee and 
tobacco. Opium suppresses the lower pro- 
pensities which alcohol excites, and for a 
time intensifies thought, or enlarges the 
capacity for emotion, while debilitating 
“hardihood, manliness, resolution, enter- 
prise, ambition,—whatever the original de- 
gree of these qualities.” Otherwise, there 
is not much room for choice between them ; 
and to play off one against the other is to 
run the risk of forging a double chain of 
captivity instead of escaping into freedom. 
The curse which England forced upon 
China at the point of the bayonet, in a war 
which our John Quincy Adams approved, 
is silently and surely returning upon the 
mother country and upon us. Intelligent 
observers, despite the concealment that 
accompanies it, see the habit of opium-eat- 
ing spreading through all classes of our social 
system, secretly assisted, no doubt, by the 
quack nostrums in which it forms a chief 
ingredient, and by the opium-tinctured cig- 
arettes with which our young collegians con- 
stantly perfume the still air of their delightful 
studies. It is a noiseless enchantment, 
against which there will be great difficulty in 
proceeding. But shall nothing be done? 
A writer in the “ New York Times” once 
published an estimate, based on the im- 
portations of 1876, fixing the number of 


opium habituates in the United States at | 


about 200,000. It is probably unsafe to trust 


to such a calculation, for a large portion of | 


the imports must be devoted to occasional 


medical purposes ; and it is to be observed 
that only 286,137 pounds were imported jp 
1876, against 319,134 pounds in 187 3—a fal). 
ing off of over 30,000 pounds. Still, there js 
foundation enough forthe writer’s sensible and 
humane suggestion that an asylum should 
. be established for the cure of opium-eaters, 
Better still would it be if, in addition to this, 
the requirements for medical practitioners 
should be elevated, and the sale of “patent 
medicines” be overhauled and restricted ip 
this country. The Rev. Joseph Edkins, 
D. D., a British missionary, has, in his lately 
republished work on “ Religion in China,” 
reiterated emphatically the statement that 
the English connection with opium has 
raised a formidable barrier to the progress of 
Christian teaching in China; and Johnson 
asserts that, if the British advocacy of a legal- 
ized opium trade were withdrawn, the whole 
empire would be opened freely to commerce. 
But even these arguments have not thus far 
availed to rouse the apathy of public opinion 
against the traffic. When, however, it be- 
comes fully known that we ourselves are in 
danger of fostering by neglect an evil in our 
midst that may some day assume vast pro- 
portions, public sentiment may perhaps be 
enlisted in the right way. First, an asylum 
should be established for the patient treat- 
ment of the disease; then the too free use 
of the drug, even among good physicians, 
should be discountenanced and the present 
nefarious sales of the disguised poison be 
stopped; at last, a true civilization may 
bring its weight to bear upon the East 
Indian cultivation of opium. Print and pict- 
ure supply, to-day, the best exorcism against 
evil spirits. They should have power to 
banish the horrible fetich of whose dominion 
| only a glimpse has here been given. 
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“ De African church ? 
go to de M. E. African you’self! Have to 
make ready to hear mighty big noise ef 
you goes dere. De Mefdis’ church got big 
mouf enough, but de African got bigger!” 
And a low ripple of amusement broke 
from the well-cut lips of our mulatto wait- 
ress, Scylla. Her imagination was seatin 
us among the swaying forms and soulfi 
cries of the “seekers,” in the little pal- 
metto-guarded structure bearing “M. E, 
African ” above its door. } 


You doesn’t mean | 


But the ripple died away and a dusky 
stillness returned to the olive face, as silence 
| gathers again over a lonely shore after a 
| plash has broken its twilight rest. Where 


| had she learned that stately solitude ? Had 
grief bestowed it on her, for a wrapping, 10 
heavy days gone by ? 

| We waited, and another gleam broke the 
shadowy repose. Was this the first day of 
March? Scylla would like to know. © 

| We started, and turned over a leaf in our 

| mental almanac. ‘This sudden, scathing 


i 
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wind, that whistled under orange boughs, 
stripped banana leaves into ribbons, and 
dared the skies of Florida with threats of 
frost—was this a “lion” promise, for a 
month to come ? 

« No, Scylla, it is not. It is the last day 
of February,” interposed Flit, who had 
brought her name upon herself by dipping 
from one discovery to another with a but- 
terfly sweep, as we traveled on. 

“De las’ of Febuerry ? Thank you, Miss 
Flit. I’m glad o’ dat. I thought may be 
March coming in vexed!” 

And with her bandana-crowned head 
well poised upon her slender neck, Scylla 
turned to go. 

“ But, Scylla—wait a moment! What is 
the matter with the African church? They 
have a minister of their own color, haven’t 
they ?” 

“ Yes, indeed—African church and every 
other church! Can’t persuade de colored 


people to have any odder, since de war. 
Dat’s de very trouble of it, too 
“ The trouble of it? Why, wouldn’t you 
rather hear your own people preach ? ” 
Scylla turned, and her pathetic almond 
eyes lifted for quite a Cleopatra flash. 
“] radder when dey knows what dey got 


to say! But when dey done waste all deir 
time, or spend it drivin’ mule, and den, 
some day, think dey’ll be minister all at 
once, I got no use for such preacher work as 
dat! An’ dere’s so much of ’em, too! It 
all minister, minister,—never see so much 
minister since I was bawn !” 

Scylla was certainly discouraging, but no 
matter—we would go to the Afmcan church 
for all that. 

We stepped through the open window to 
the balcony outside; the wind could only 
strike there in spent little puffs that scattered 
the fragrance of jessamine over us like a 
bath. The road wound away toward the 
town, bordered with great fan-like leaves of 
scrub palmetto in a heavy fringe, while here 
and there the boughs of a water-oak glistened 
against the sky. The dim murmur of voices 
floated toward us, and a gleam of gor- 
geous hats betokened a party of colored 
sisters returning from the “ big-mouffed ” 
church. On they came, with their finery 
and their loose-jointed limbs, their gurgle 
of childlike laughter, and their rolling, 
shambling gait ; but one tall figure towered 
in their midst, her ebony head, turbaned 
like an Ottober maple, held erect against 
the sky, and her long black arm gesticulat- 
ing with commanding force as she strode 





along, the Miriam of the thronging group. 
“Tell ye, chillen,"—and her voice rang 
with a clear, high-pitched thrill on the em- 
phasized words,—*“ tell ye, ye can't do ev’y- 
thing in a day. God say ‘love me little, 
love me long,’ but doan’/ love me ail in a 
day /” The palmetto scrub rustled, the 
shambling feet shuffled away, and Miriam 
and her troop were gone. 

“ Come along, sinner, if you’re coming!” 
Flit’s voice was heard calling at the door, 
Not that the words conveyed the slightest 
personal reflection—they were only a snatch 
from the first installment of “colored hymns” 
she had succeeded in picking up: 


“You come now, ¢f you comin’! 


Ole Satan is a-loose an’ a-bummin’! 
De wheels o’ destruction am a-hummin’! 
Oh, come along, sinner, ef you comin’! ” 


Not through the palmetto scrub, however, 
but round by the Fort Crass road—one 
long, bowered avenue of two miles in stretch, 
with oak, magnolia and bay trees embrac- 
ing each other overhead, sunset sky gleam- 
ing through their glistening leaves, ferns 
nodding along their crossing boughs, and 
rose-pink lichens dotting their gnarled and 
leaning trunks. We should hear the sea 
murmuring on our right all the way, and 
come round by the beach and the old mill, 


‘and so into town, by the time the first lamp 


glimmered in the “ African.” 

The old sexton, March, had just lighted 
it as we approached, and bobbed his crown 
of white wool deferentially as he led us in. 
A “dim, religious light” it was, certainly, but 
March added one gleam after another till the 
rows of pine pews came clearly into sight, 
and then he retired to set the bell clang- 
ing over our heads with a wild, discordant 
crash. The crash seemed an electric sum- 
mons to “ Brudder Brockus’s” flock, and 
saints and “ seekers” came hurrying in, the 
brethren ranging into an army of brawny 
charcoal sketches on one side, while on the 
other, shawls, handkerchiefs and head-gear 
swayed and fluttered like a garden of pop- 
pies all abroad—and there was Miriam, with 
the same prophetic glamour about her 
striding form ! 

The younger women gathered themselves 
together and made way until she should 
choose her seat, but she pressed on; the 
little cluster of pews standing endwise on 
either side the desk was evidently a nucleus 
for “ pillars” and “ficial members,” gath- 
ered in their strength. 

But where was “ Brudder Brockus”? The 
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“church was full, not a vacant seat could 
reproach him, and only the pulpit looked 
spiritless and cold. Fervor was beginning 


to stir in the pews—low murmurs and stifled | 


sounds pulsated from seat to seat as medi- 
tation roused here and there a quickened 
throb. Between the murmurs the hush 
grew deeper and deeper still—we could 
almost hear the communings of the souls 
about us with hidden things. We could 
see Aunt Miriam’s broad, gaunt chest rising 
and falling with the out-reachings of her 
soul. Suddenly a voice, clear, resonant 
and rich, broke upon the silence with a 
thrill. It was Uncle Remus, one of the 
“ pillars” under the pulpit eaves, striking 
up a “spirityubble song.” The thrill fell 
into the audience like sparks among rus- 
tling autumn leaves, their glow broke into 
flame, and swept in a burning chorus upon 
Uncle Remus’s lines: 


“Feel 4ke I’m on my journey home! 
Feel dike I’m on my journey home! 
Feel /ike I’m on my journey home! 
Jesus/ He meet me at de do’! ” 


The harmony swelled pure, sweet and 
triumphant, the gay wrappings of the sisters 
gleamed as their broad shoulders swayed 
under the fervor that was too much for 
their song, and then silence fell again, and 
the kindled faces dropped back into their 
mournful, expectant gaze. 

But hark! Uncle Remus breaks forth 
once more, and this time his “linings ” are 
like vivid A£®tna flashes, alternated by the 
deep, rolling outbreak of upheaving souls. 

The “ spirityubble” song dies out in a 
wild, triumphant strain, expectant eyes 
glow as if they saw the promise dawn be- 
fore them, but the day is not yet! Even 
Brudder Brockus tarries, and Uncle Remus 
sways restlessly in his seat. His great eye- 
balls gleam as they roll over the assembled 
flock, as if separating sheep from goats and 
counting up the odds. The odds seem dis- 
heartening, and this time a rich, rolling solo 
breaks reproachfully forth : 


“’Zekiel saw a valley! 
Roley! Roley! 

Full of bones as dry as dust! 
Roley! Roley! 
7 7 7 * 

“He gib de bones a mighty shake! 
Roley! Roley! 

Fin’ de ole sinner too dry to quake! 
Roley! Roley!” 
” ” * 


7 7 


His eyes rolled and gleamed, his body 
rocked to and fro, his No. 12 boot beat 


time wildly on the floor, his mouth, like , 
red-tipped cavern, yawned wide as line 
followed line, and his hands clapped the 
measure with a hollow clang. 

The reproach seemed to be falling like 
arrows among the flock, and “amens,” 
swayings and cries thickened across the 
church. “ N’ha!” “ N’ho!” “ N’ha!” broke 
out in unearthly nasal tones, and Uncle 
Remus’s soul took hope, and his No. 12 
broke into a more inspiring beat : 


“Now de bones begin to move! 
De dry-y bones begin to move! ” 


The wind flapped in through a broken 
pane, and shook its green cambric curtain 
with a hollow gust, the lamps flickered 
restlessly, the murmurs thickened, and a 
stir rustled over the room. Should we see 
a ghostly army rattling itself into shape 
with the next refrain ? 

“Yes! Look! There is the first one!” 
whispered Flit, with eyes fixed on a little 
window at the side of the desk, just at the 
end of Uncle Remus’s seat. It was black 
as Egypt outside there, but a figure muffled 
in some huddled wrapping had stepped 
close to the pane, and the outline of a face 
was pressed against it with a swift and 
eager look. In another instant a side-door 
opened and “ Brudder Brockus,” throwing 
his cloak upon a chair, stood, immaculate 
white necktie and all, on the pulpit floor. 

There were no dry bones about Brother 
Brockus; that was plain. He gave his 
hands a quick, inspiring rub, a blessing was 
invoked and a“ hymn-tune ” read, in a clear, 
well-modulated voice that scattered the 
spectral fancies of Uncle Remus’s song; the 
choir followed the organ steadily through 
the six verses “ given out,” and a gentle 
rastle settled the hearers down for Brud- 
der Brockus’s “ text.” 

A broad, white handkerchief laid elabo- 
rately on the desk took the place of manu- 
script, and Brother Brockus was ready. | 

“ Sisters and bredren, I ask your ‘tentions 
dis evenin’ to a few words in de life of de 
celebrated character history call King 
David. Probably dere’s very few present in 
dis congregation but what sometime—some- 
where in dere life—hasn’t been very apt 
to hear some anecdote, of one nature or 
another, mention about King David. When 
de great gettin’-up mornin’ come, and de 
everlastin’ church, slumberin’ dese millions 
of years, wake up and rise wid healin’s 
in her wings, one o’ de firs’ spectacles 





glissen in her dazzlin’ eyes will mos’ proba- 
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bly be dis same King David, done wrap in 
glory and shakin’ de golden tambourine! 
But when he pass through dis howlin’ wil- 
derness, wid de res’ of us, he was a man dat 
had his puffections, and also his imupuf- 
fections at de same time. I doesn’t intend 
to ask your attentions to de impuffections. 
I don’ believe in it—dere’s jus’ one thing I 
wants you to recollec’, and dat’s all. De 
failures of de great men of de Bible wasn't 
recorded for us to patronize! Doan’ make 
believe you can go do one thing an’ anoder 
‘cause King David done done it once. 
Jus’ remember dat, I say, an’ go ‘long an’ 
let de res’ alone—an’ so we comes back to 
see what his puffections was. 

“In de firs’ place, King David was de 
king o’ de Hebrew men—lI wont ask your 
‘tentions to de much provokin’ question 
whether dere was any women in de Hebrew 
flock. It’s one dere’s been disputin’ about, 
I might say, since de firs’ pulpit built, an’ I 
believe preachers is got better business to 
do dan cussin’ an’ discussin’, when de ques- 
tion can’t make a single pavin’ stone, help 
dere people through de wilderness to glory. 
I jus’ got one thing to mention, as I goes 
along. When I finds a hard question in de 
way, I goes to de good Book wid it, an’ I 
took dis one dere, an’ I got my mind settled, 
once for all. If dere had ’a’ been any She- 
brew women among King David's flock, 
wouldn’ de good Book said so? Wouldn’ 
de good Book said ‘Shebrew women’ ? 
But jus’ let any one o’ you take ten years 
an’ learn to read, den hunt dat book fo’ de 
res’ you lifetime, an’ you'll fin’ Hebrews in 
de story an’ no other sect mention, as far as 
you mind to go. 

“So we'll jus’ look back, peacefully, to 
see what a few mo’ de puffections was. 
Dere’s one mo’ illustration King David set 
fo’ our minds, good for po’ stumblin’ sinners, 
dat find dey done some little t’ing dey wish 
dey hadn’t, once ina while. Doan’ lie in de 
dus’ an’ cry, all you lifes, ’cause you happen 
stub you’ toe! Get up, an’ go long "bout 
you’ business ! 

“Now you all knows enough to know I 
doan’ mean you’s apt to fall in de street 
where de mule-cart run. I’se only usin’ 
what’s called a mefafore, an’ it’s one many 
of you’s met up with, fore now, times 
enough, too—don’ talk to me! So when 
you come across it again, jus’ remember 
King David, an’ get up an’ go on nex’ time 
with a walk dat’ll leave foot-prints on de 
walls o' time! Wat's another metafore, but 
doan’ think I’m a tryin’ tickle yo’ ear wid a 





fine philosophy! I means to leave foot- 
prints on dose walls myself, an’ King David 
lef’ ’em, when he feed de flock, long ago! 
An’ every minister, like King David, to-day, 
for he feed de flock of God. Dere’s some 
flock have mighty po’ leaders, an’ some 
leaders feed improper food to de flock, an’ 
dere’s different flocks to feed, but dey’s all 
makin’ foot-prints on de walls. Dere’s de 
flock of infidells. Tom Paine done lead 
dat flock, but he’s gone to his reward. I 
wont say jus’ zactly where he gone, but it’s 
some place o’ trouble, I promise you about 
dat. An’ dere’s de flock of Universalers. 
I don’ jus’ precisely agree wid them in all 
points. Dey say, dere’s a plan forall. Dat's 
true enough, but if de sick man wont take 
his medicine, he got to die, dat’s all. 

“And dere’s de flock dat says dey once 
start for heaven dey get dere shore—but tell 
you ef any lamb fall back, and de wolf hap- 
pen to be about, somebody very likely to get 
hurt! So I’m not tryin’ furnish you philos- 
ophy, I’m tryin’ to ,wake up dese sinners 
here to-night! When de great Wesley break 
de Mefodis’ church out from the ’Piscopal 
church, he say, de ’Piscopal church all 
asleep, and I see heaps of po’ sinners sleepin’ 
here to-night. Siuners/”—and Brudder 
Brockus’s voice, which had been gradually 
rising higher and higher through the quick, 
undulating sentences that seemed almost 
rubbed together with the deep, African 
smoothness of his tone, burst into a wild 
trumpet-like call that might almost have 
startled the dry bones themselves—* Sin- 
ners! Awake! Arise from where yo’ are, 
an’ come in de porch of de church, an’ join 
de holy family what’s marchin’ through de 
howlin’ wilderness to de glorious lan’ above, 
and you'll never do a better t’ing in yo’ 
lifes.” 

“ Wha!" “N'ho/” flew back from the 
sleepers as if a few sparks had fallen on 
the tinder, and Brudder Brockus went on— 

“When de thunders roll, and de light- 
nin’ play nimble games in de sky, mos’ 
people, ’specially de ladies, shake and quake 
and feel like dey mus’ get hold o’ some man 
or ‘nother, but dere’ll be a heap more reason 
when de great and fearful day of wrath come! 
Tell you, sinners, dere’s a wakin’ up time 
comin’, whether youse ready for it or not, 
and God’ll be there to help dese saints 
pull off mortality and fix ‘em up in heavenly 
robes, and where’ll be your ever-dyin’ souls ?” 

The last cry hissed through the air, and 
fell among the listeners with an explosive 
crash, and a débris of fragmentary cries flew 
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scattering back. But Brudder Brockus had 
dropped his voice suddenly to the deep and 
steady roll of the surf upon the shore, and 
its low, regular beat seemed to strike more 
mercilessly than before. 

“ Tell you, sinners,” he continued, “ where 
de great sea of Time swim back and 
fo’, dere done stan’ a little island dey 
call Fotmash, and de great ’postle to de 
Gentiles get lock up dere fo’ to stay awhile, 
and he see mighty strange sights, an’ de 
whisper of a thousandmen. He see a pale 
horse ride forth, conquering unto conquer, 
an’ oh-h, what a terrible horse! It wasn’t 
Satan ride dis terrible horse! Satan can’t 
kill nobody. He plague ’em till dey mos’ 
wish dey was dead a hundred times, but he 
can’t kill. It’s the rider of this terrible 
horse,and his name is Death! He can over- 
take all, for Death wasn’ walkin’, Death was 
ridin’. Ridin’ / An’ when he strike he change 
all de general ’pearance of mortality,—dere’s 
only de mangle form of a corpse. De man 
given up de ghos’ an’ gone. We don’t know 
where, but he gone. Eversince Cain lif’ up 
his mallet an’ slay his brudder, history tell 
us, de Bible tell us man mus’ die. [Leave 
his occupation—can’t walk nomo’—lie down 
and cover up wid de cold sod!” The cries 


were thickening into a wild, unearthly din, 
but Brudder Brockus pressed relentlessly on, 
with only a slight upward swell in the undu- 


lation of his steady beat. “De terrible 
hoise go on, but one mo’ rider come swif’ 
behind. He ride out on a black horse, an’ 
he say, ‘ He dat believe in me shall never 
die,’ an’ Death lif’ up his arm an’ say he 
conquer all, an’ de rider o’ de black horse 
shall fall! An’ de pale horse ride away to 
a lonely hill an’ wait, an’ de rider o’ de 
black horse go on. But he come to de 
lonely hill at las’, and find it a garden where 
olives grow, and he go in, an’ Death cry, 
‘Aha! I fin’ him now!’ and he wrastle, 
and de rider o’ de black horse cry out! 

“An’ who is dis dear rider o’ de black 
horse, in de lonely garden now? Ah, is 
dere any seeker here say he doan’ know ?” 
And a sudden crash of inquiry broke 
through the speaker’s voice and thrilled 
shivering through every soul. 

“It de dear Son of Heaven, God send 
down for you! An’ he wrastle again, but 
de rider o’ de pale horse “rrid/e/ Ah-h! 
Has he conquer him now? Mus’ de dear 
Son of Heaven die ?” 

“No! No!” came stifled cries from 
every side. Brudder Brockus had left the 
desk, and, with wild gestures and full, un- 





shackled voice, was striding back and forth 
in sympathy with the strife. 

“No! De rider o’ de pale horse force 
from de garden, and go to another hil] to 
wait once mo’. Dere no olives dere, but 
he haven’t long to wait, an’ he cry ‘ Aha! 
Now! Dis time!’ An’ he wrastle again, 
Oh, shall he die? Shall de dear rider o’ 
de black horse die dis time ?” 

Piercing sobs broke from every side. 
Aunt Miriam’s breast heaved wildly, and 
her long black arms were stretched entreat- 
ingly forth. “Oh, doan’ die! Doan’ die!” 
rose in bitter cries from different corners of 
the room, and Brother Brockus went on: 

“ Oh, sinner, de rider o’ de pale horse 
wrastle hard! De hour terrible an’ he 
wrastle for you! Shall de dear rider o’ de 
black horse die dis time ? Ah, can’t hold 
out no mo’! All turn pale, and Death 
shout, ‘I conquer all!’ and he ride away 
proud, an’ all done! 

“But wait /” and the moans hushed be- 
fore the sudden piercing lift of the speaker's 
cry. “ Wait three days with me! De rider 
o’ de black horse leap forth glorious from 
sleep, and cry, ‘I lif’ immortality to life!’ 
And Death feel de arrow pierce into his flesh, 
an’ he flee away an’ lie down to die, and 
we shout, ‘Oh, Death, where is thy victory? 
oh, Grave, you got no sting!’ De visurrec- 
tion drawin’ nigh !” 

Panting, breathless and trembling, Brud- 
der Brockus stood still. The strife was 
ended, his wild imaginary share in the con- 
test ceased, and he stretched forth his hands 
to his people in mute appeal. 

Suddenly he withdrew them, caught the 
handkerchief from the desk, cooled his 
heated face in its broad folds and stepped 
down to a chair beside a little table, where 
mysterious cups of water and fragments of 
bread were placed. “ Church” was over; 
it was “ love-feast” now. Brother Brockus 
was transformed into audience and sat, re- 
ceptive and still, on the back legs of his 
chair, waiting for the testimony of his saints. 

A moment’s hush ensued, and Uncle 
Remus’s thoughts floated on from the last 
ringing words of the sermon to the up- 
rising of the “promise day,” and another 
spirityubble song burst forth : 

“Oh, who all dem come dress’ in white? 
Cuo. (De sisurrection drawin’ nigh !) 

Mus’ be de chillen de Isyalites. 
Cuo. (De visurrection drawin’ nigh !) 


CuHorus. “Oh, what you say, John?” 
Oh, what you say, John? 


* St. John. 
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Oh, what you say? 
De risurrection drawin’ nigh! 


“Oh, who all dem come dress in red? 
De visurrection drawin’ nigh! 
Mus’ be de people dat Moses led— 
‘NV’ de risurrection drawin’ nigh! 
Cuo. Oh, what you say, John? etc. 
“Oh, who all dem come dress in black? 
’N’ de visurrection drawin’ nigh ? 
Mus’ be de mohners a-turnin’ back— 
’N’ de visurrection drawin’ nigh! 


“The devil is a liar and a cungiour, too! 
'N’ de risurrection drawin’ nigh ! 

You don’t look out, he cungiour you! 
’'N’ de risurrection drawin’ nigh! 


“TJ heard a voice in de promise’ land, 
De risurrection drawin’ nigh ! 

Make me t’ink my time at hand— 
De risurrection drawin’ nigh!” 


The song rose and fell in strange, weird 
cadences, with subtle inflections almost 
impossible to catch, and the harmony 
swelled melting and rich with the rare 
melody of the African voice; but triumph 
by and by seemed more inspiring than 
struggles by the way, and another “ pillar,” 
in the seat behind Uncle Remus, lifted his 
voice and began the beating of his boot: 


“Oh, look at de Moses! 
Look at de Moses! 
Oh-h Lord! 
Jus’ look at de Moses, 
Smotin’ on de water! * 
Chillens ! we’s all a-gwine home! 


CHo. “Oh, de ole ferry-boat stan’ a-waitin’ at de 
landin’— 
Oh-h Lord! 
Oh, de ole ferry-boat stan’ a-waitin’ at de landin’— 
Chillens! we’s all a-gwine home! 


“Moses smote de water, and de sea gabe way! 
Oh-h Lord! 


De Is’lites ate de fishes, an’ de sea gabe way! 
Chillens, we’s all a-gwine home! 


Cuo. “Oh, de ole ferry-boat stan’ a-waitin’ at de 
landin’ ! 
Oh-h Lord! 
Oh, de ole ferry-boat stan’ a waitin’ at de landin’! 
Chillens ! we’s all a-gwine home!” 


On went the verses—the pillars were evi- 
dently improvisators as well—the choruses 
came in fervid and wild, and the trembling 
legs of Brudder Brockus’s chair swayed back- 
ward and forward, while Brudder Brockus 
himself broke in here and there with stac- 
cato bursts of the “holy laugh”—“ Ha!” 
“Ha! ha! ha!” “ Ha! ha!” while a spirit- 
ual ecstasy brought his palms together and 
wrung his hands. It was time for the flock 
to draw together for the feast. 





One by one the “members” rose and 
pressed to the forward seats. They were 
ready, but feasters must prove their claim as 
guests before the feast begins. Had they 
“kep’ de fast,—come all nght—all straight ?” 
Brudder Brockus wished to know, and a 
charcoal sketch rose suddenly to its feet, 
against the wall. 

“ Bredren! I done kep’ de fas’! I feel 
all right—all straight—an’ I’s gwine to 
heaven, I determined! Clar!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Brudder 
Brockus, and another arose, and another 
voice, low, deep and clear, confessed : 

“ Brudder, I hasn’t been always marchin’ 
on, in days gone by! I Aave camped on 
de road, and I ave slep’ in my tent, but I 
done burn dat now! I’s_ gwine on! 
Gwine on, bredren! On, de res’ de way!” 

“ Ha! ha!” came the holy laugh, ecstatic- 
ally, and a gay plaid shawl and swinging 
arm arose in another seat. 

“ Sisters and bredren! I got nothin’ in 
my heart ’gainst any here to-night. My 
enemies or my frien’s, dey all alike, and I’s 
gwine to heaven! Sisters! I’s determined ! 
I’s gwine dere!” 

She sank down, and March’s woolly 
crown arose: 

“ Bredren! I got nothin’ in my heart 
’gainst any here to-night! Ef I had, I 
should rung dat bell and sot dat table, an’ 
gone home/ I's gwine to heaven! I's 
determined on dat!” 


“ Ef you want to catch de heavenly breeze, 
Get down in de valley on yo’ knees!” 


rose a wild, shouting voice, and testimonies 
and determinations followed from one and 
another saint, till the round was gone, and 
Brudder Brockus brought his chair slowly 
down to rest upon four legs. 

“ Now, bredren,” he said, in a lively voice, 
“de time whiskin’ on. We mus’ be brief, 
for we want to get dat basket pass roun’ fo’ 
de frien’s I see here to-night gets tired and 
goes out. I’d like to have a prayer from 
some of you, one or two, as you’s moved, 
but I doan’ want no dry prayer / De Lord 
doan’ want any! Supposeone of you come 
to me an’ say, ‘ Brother Brockus, I’s in a 
heap of trouble; I mus’ have a little help! 
Can’t you—someway—make out, and let 
me have a few dollars to-night?’ An’ I 
look in you’ face and see de tears streamin’ 
down, and distress shore ’nough, an’ I say, 
quick an’ brisk, ‘Yes, I reckon I can!’ 
I jus’ han’ it out, right now! But youcome 
along ‘nother time an’ say de same thing, 
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an’ I looks up, see all calm—all dry—no | Aunt Miriam, were sailing down the middle 


trouble runnin’ over de eyelids—none at all— 
an’ I say, ‘Go ‘long about your business. 
I got nothin’ for you.’ An’ so, bredren— 
so, I tell you—de Lord want tears! De 
Lord want tears /” 

A nod to Brother Jackson in one of the 
“eave” pews, and the latter dropped on 
his knees, his monstrous shoulders and up- 
lifted arms seeming bulwarks, indeed, for 
weaker souls to look to. 

“ We has assembled dis evenin’, oh 
Lord, for de purpose of washin’ up! Oh-h, 
help, dis evenin’, to washup in spirit and in 
truf! ‘Thou has’ promise, if we come axin’ 
for faith, thou’ll give it out to us. Oh-h, 
give it out to us dis evenin’, and be our 
rock and our shelter in a mighty storm! 
Oh-h-h Lord, unloose de shackles dis evenin’! 
Ef any mohner try to get out o’ prison dis 
evenin’, unloose de prison do’! Oh-h-h, 
save right now! Fight de battles for us! 
Oh-h, walk up an’ down dis little place till 
de wicked men an’ dyin’ women, los’ in de 
desert, gets save from shipwreck, and sail 
safe in de vineyard forever mo’! Oh-h! 
help ‘em make dere ’scape dis evenin’! 
Help thy mouf-piece in de pulpit to hol’ up 
de blood-stain’ banner King Emmanull! 
Oh-h, help wake up these sleepers here, but 
show mercy, too! Give dese sinners an 
almighty shake over hell, BUT DEFER DE 
DREADFUL DRUP!” 

The prayer went on, but, as one appeal 
followed another, Brudder Jackson’s en- 
treaty strengthened into a shout, his voice 
into a roar, and the roar deepened into the 
bellowing of the beasts of the woods. 
Would he tear himself limb from limb with 
these wild contortions, those frantic, tossing 
gestures, that wrenching of the breath from 
the depths of quivering lungs? Could 
Heaven’s ear itself gather one wish whole 
out of the deafening confusion of indescrib- 
able cries, shrieks, wails, amens, “ n’ha’s” 
and “ n’ho’s” that shot up like rockets from 
every side, and followed in the train of the 
prayer, a hideous din ? 

Horror, and a sense of the inexpressibly 
absurd, strove for the mastery in poor Flit’s 
face, and she stretched out a dainty hand 
with a quivering grasp—but the prayer 
came to an end and the saints in the for- 
ward seats began to stir. 

“Are they going away? Have they 
finished ?” whispered Flit. But no! The 
brethren were forming along the chancel in 
two open lines, like a picket fence with a 
lane between, and the sisters, headed by 


| 





in single file, shaking hands “ in love” wit) 
every brother as they went. On they 
moved, one following the other, slowly 
first, but with a quicker and quicker step, 
and the clasp must have proved sweeter 
with every touch, for there was no stopping 
when the round of the lines was made. |; 
was only to begin again, this time back. 
ward, forward, or round about, no one 
could tell how, for, as hearts grew warm, 
shoulders began to sway and feet to Spring. 
Springs quickened into leaps, the leaps 
rocked to one side and then to the other of 
thecharcoal file. The brethren could not with- 
stand that, and inspiration also seized their 
limbs, till the whole array melted and broke 
into a wild confusion of swinging, leaping 
and plunging forms, with gay shawls, black 
faces, shoulders, head-handkerchiefs and 
grasping hands, mingled in one mad dance. 

Brudder Brockus had stood at the head 
of the line, getting the first “shake” from 
every sister as she made her start, but he 
was lost now, though still alive somewhere 


| in the war-dance, for his holy “ha! ha!” 


came ringing up from among the “ n‘ha’s,” 
“n’ho’s,” snatches of song and deafening 
shouts that completed the mé/e. On it 
went; Flit was snatching at us for another 
grasp, and the cloud of dust from the 
stamping, plunging feet was thickening till 
the saints seemed vanishing out of sight. 
But either breath failed, or Brother Brockus 
cried “ enough!” at last. ‘The storm lulled 
away to a gale of wind, then to half a gale; 
the half-gale rocked slowly down to a calm, 
and the panting lovers stole one by one ex- 
hausted to their seats. 

“Yes! Thereheis! He’s alive!” gasped 
Flit, as Brother Brockus, with protruding 
eyeballs and trembling hand, emerged 
from the cloud; but the eyeballs fell on the 
contribution-basket, and he sprang once 
more to work. The bread and water were 
quickly passed to each participant in the 
dance, and the love-feast was complete. 

“ Now, bredren!” and the white necktie, 
miraculously preserved, looked over the 
edge of the desk once more. “ We’s got to 
have a little contribution taken up here to- 
night. Ef dese frien’s have de kindness to 
wait while de basket pass roun’, we’ll enter- 


'” 


| tain ’em wid a few songs, which I hopes 


will also wake up some po’ sinner an’ bring 
him home to res’. A pretty good collec- 
tion we want ’is time, too. Our dear pre- 
siding elder done gone home to glory dis 
week, and we’s called on to help his ‘flicted 
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family lef’ behin’, 4/’ dehin’, bredren! | 
Never took 'em wid him. How dey’s 
gwine to get along now?” And Brother | 
Jackson and another pillar stepped forward 
to the basket. 

“What are they doing? Aren’t they 
going round witn it?” asked Filit, who 
already had her “ two bits ” pinched between 
her fingers. Evidently they were not. 
The table was cleared, the basket placed 
upon it, while Brother Brockus, leaning 
over the desk, started a “spirityubble ” song, 
with a hawk’s eye fixed on the receptacle 
below : 


“Oh, what you reckon de debbil say? 
Cuo. (Keep inchin’ along! Keep inchin’ along!) 
De Lord's asieep an’ your God gone away! 
(Keep inchin’ along! Keep inchin’ along!) 


“ Stan’ right still an’ study you’ self, 

(Keep inchin’ along! Keep inchin’ along!) 
God's gwine to move dis ark himself, 

(Keep inchin’ along! Keep inchin’ along!)” 


The song was caught up in full chorus, 
Brudder Brockus beat time with an excited 
sweep, and one by one his flock arose and, 
marching to the table, dropped in their 
offzring, while the “pillars” watched that 
no pilfering finger found anything sticking to 


it as it came away, and the hawk-eye glance 
from the desk watched pillars and ail. 

“ But aren’t they coming to us?” whis- 
pered Miss Flit once more. 

She need not have been anxious. The 
arm of Brother Brockus that was not needed 
for beating time had slipped under the 
desk, and, without disturbing a ripple of the 
song, had whisked out a basket of extra 
gorgeousness, and passed it to a “light man,” 
who, almost as pale and straight-featured 
as the “ visitors” to whose seats he brought 
it, was still evidently one and the same with 
the blackest of his “color.” Flit dropped 
in her two bits, the rest of the company 
followed, and the rounds seemed complete. 
Brother Brockus struck up another song, 
the flock joined in wild accord, cries of 
“Come, sinner! Aint you coming?” crashed 
discordantly in, and the dust began to fly 
again, but Brother Jackson and his mate 
were steadily counting up the returns, and 
piling bits and quarters in separate heaps— 
with Brother Brockus’s unswerving eye still 
sharp upon them. 

“How you make it?” he caught a breath 





to ask. 


The answer was whispered back, and the 
song came to an end. 

“T's obliged to say, bredren, I doesn’t feel 
satisfied with dis collection, so far. I make 
up my mind I want ’bout ten dollars to-night 
—dere’s some other little ‘spenses of de 
church, besides de family I mention—an’ 
it’s only six an’ a quarter yet! We have to 
try once mo’. Don’t be backward, bredren. 
*Bout ten dollars what I like to have to- 
night, *fo’ we part. And de anxious seat 
waiting! Dekingdomallopen! Hope dere’ll 
be one po’ sinner come to-night!” and 
once more Brudder Brockus’s arm beat 
wildly the measure of his song. 


“Wise man! Wise man! Don’t delay! 
Foolish lady! Foolish lady! Come!” 


The cries and shouts rose louder than 
before, mingled with the boots of saints 
beating time to the song, and the shoes of 
sinners moving one by one toward the 
door. Filit turned with a beseeching look 
of distress. 

“Oh, this is dreadful! Can’t we get 
away? See! Some of them are beginning 
to go!” 

We needed no second appeal. We had 
gasped for every flap of the green window- 
curtain for an hour, and the sense of suffo- 
cation was growing equally strong on heart 
and soul. In another moment we were at 
the door, and sprang toward the open air. 
Black figures were pressing in and out and 
the chant from the inside followed us; it 
was but a step to our hotel, but we glanced 
hesitatingly out under the low, shadowing 
branches of the water-oaks. 

“ See you ’cross de way, ladies?” asked 
a respectful voice at our side, and, starting, 
we beheld Robert, the faithful porter of 
the drawing-room car in which we had 
come. He had come “home” to take 
charge of a young orange grove for a former 
master. 

“A very good thing dey made no noise 
to-night,” Robert quietly observed. 

“ Made no noise!” we repeated, in ex- 
cited tones. 

“ Not quite yet. "Bout de middle o’ 
next week dey’ll begin, when Brudder 
Brockus commence on his revival. He like 
better defer a little longer till de hotel close, 
but he been here three months now, an’ de 
church gettin’ restless fo’ him to show what 
him can do.” 
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Unper the great pine-tree, with its wind- 
harps sounding in my ears through the quiet 
noonday, I am trying to read Motley, 
though I would rather wear it. It is my 
duty to read, to prepare myself for my essay 
on “Race and Climate.” But it seems to 
me that, like Bottom, “I have an exposition 
of sleep come upon me”; and as for climate, 
this delicious June day was not made for phil- 
osophizing upon, but for feeling and drinking 
in at every pore. The little white clouds 
are blinking at me through the branches, 
and the birds are considering me curiously, 
with sidelong glances of their sparkling eyes, 
and the hammock is swinging, yes, swing- 
ing, to-and-fro-swinging, yes, swinging to 
and ——— But what is this? the wild- 
est of rocky gorges, at the foot of Mt. 
Ventour? We have just dined—have we 
not ?—on eels and raisins, trout, chicken, and 
nougat, at the odd little inn of “ Petrarch 
et Laure,” in the brick-paved, rough dining- 
room, adorned with wooden portraits of 
those ancient lovers. If Laura looked like 
that, wonderful was the love of Petrarch! 
The green sparkling waters of the Sorgues 
are rushing past us down the ravine, which 
every moment grows more savage and 
lonely, as if it were winding into the very 
roots of the mountains. As we climb up the 
rocky path, between wild broken cliffs, 
where, far up above, the gloomy castle 
frowns in which Laura dwelt, lo! a weird 
little dwarf, deformed and grimacing and 
unpleasant, begins to gibber at us strangely. 
He is surely the right man in the right place 
for picturesque effect, as he starts from be- 
hind an angle of rock. But our guide does 
not seem to think so, for she answers him in 
her singular patois, jabbering in return, and 
indignantly waves him away. We think he 
is a rival guide, but we can understand but 
one of her words, “ Ivrogne! ” 

How the strong little river darts and 
swirls along among the rocks that are tum- 
bled upon it, and finds its way, as we all do, to 
light and freedom among obstacles that would 
seem insurmountable: under, over, leaping, 
sliding, waiting, till it reaches the wider 
valley below! Now the precipices close in 
on us on all sides, and rise higher in front, 
and there seems no egress from this cud de 
sac. How did Petrarch ever reach that in- 
accessible castie, perched on the crags so 
high? But below the great wall of rock 





that fronts us is an emerald pool that bub. 
bles up in wavering light from the white 
sand below. It is the fountain of Vaucluse! 

No! what was I saying? what did you 
say? We are in the pretty theater at 
Weimar ; the good-natured duke and dumpy 
duchess sit on high in their box, with sons 
and daughters, but their eyes, and all other 
eyes, are fixed upon one man. ‘The houserings 
with his name, and with shouts and cries: 
the bouquets and wreaths fly about him like 
rain, and Liszt stands in his Abbé’s coat, 
quiet and happy, and crowns with his wreaths 
the bust of Beethoven, for it is Azs féte that 
Liszt has honored with his presence, and we 
are still reeling and spinning with the intoxi- 
cation of the Ninth Symphony. 

Did I say a theater? Surely it is a field 
full of orchis, and purple sage, and golden 
globe ranunculus, and we are knee-deep in 
grass and flowers, beside such a lazy little 
stream. But as the May sunshine falls on 
the rippling grasses, they turn to waves, and 
I hear them dashing over the sternest, lone- 
liest coast in the world. It is the eleventh 
of November, a true summer’s day of St. 
Martin, that sweet saint, who divided his 
cloak with a beggar, and could even pity 
the devil and hope for his salvation. Far 
and near the sun flashes on the blue and 
green and purple of the sea. We look 
down the great cliffs, a dizzy height, and 
hear the wild cries of the choughs and gulls, 
and the long waves, as they roll in from the 
Atlantic, breaking in foam and spray upon 
the rocks far below, and rushing into the 
dark clefts and fantastic sea caves. Bowl- 
ders and islet rocks, of strange forms and 
still stranger Cornish names, stand boldly 
off the shore. We gather speedwell, daisies, 
and wild pansies on the downs, near to a 
little cabin, “the last house in England,” 
from whence issue forth a little man and 
woman, like those in Cowper's “ weather 
house, that useful toy,” and they offer us 
photographs and minerals to buy, for a me- 
morial of Land’s End. It isa strange place. 
Far away the Scilly Isles, those outposts ol 
England, are dimly seen; landward, on the 
hills, the tall creaking machinery of the 
miners looms against the sky, like great 
instruments of torture; little birds they call 
“tinners” flit pass me, and my eyes wander off 
to sea as if to cross it, thinking of absent ones 
of home, home—and we are no longer here! 
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It is a lonely, grass-grown square, so 
calm, so pensive! the sun shines as if he 
never wished to shine in any other spot. 
The wonderful creamy white buildings, un- 
changed in that gentle sunshine and sweet 
air, stand in their quiet glory, as they have 
stood so long; the leaning tower flings its 
long shadow across the old grass-grown 
pavement. It is dreamlike, tender, and 
delicious, like no other spot on earth. We 
climb the white tower and look down over 
the bright plains of Lombardy and trace the 
windings of the Po; we enter the sacred 
cloister and look upon its mystic pictures 
and its hallowed grass-plot; we hear the 
grand echoes in the Baptistery that have 
sounded there so many centuries, and— 

How strange! we are gazing down upon 
the sea again, over a foreground of gorse 
and a tangle of ferns, brambles, and broom. 
The sun floods the sea and the cliffs. Below, 
the tiny village of Lynmouth is huddled 
beside the stream, that loses itself on a 
stony beach, where the queer little light- 
house stands. Behind us from among the 


majestic hills of Exmoor, twin glens come 
sweeping down, each with its wild mountain 
stream; grand headlands inclose the bay, 
and the lonely enchanted Valley of Rocks 


winds away behind the shores, overhung 
with fantastic forms of cliff and bowlder. 

But this is surely Paris! Yes! the long 
rows of closed magazines tell that the siege 
is near, and so do the little shops, with 
their shopkeepers, men and women, without 
customers, asleep behind their counters. 
The Bois de Boulogne is filled with a sea 
of tossing heads and horns of cattle, and 
great flocks of sheep as far as the eye can 
see, graze under the trees, and the sun shines 
upon the yellow dust that their hoofs are 
rising. A regiment of soldiers passes 
through the street, singing the Marsellaise 
with their hoarse voices. 

“Dieu merci! Il-y-a des veterans /" screams 
ashop girl, running forward. 

Her scream changes to a long musical 
shout, and we are back again in Cornwall, 
standing upon those great downs that ever- 
look the sea. Away near the horizon the 
water is strangely agitated and shining with 
short ripples. The great shoals of fish, the 
pilchards, are coming in! The “Huers” 
stand on the hills watching, and giving 
hotice of their motions, by clear ringing 
cnes. Below is the queer little town of St. 
Ives, with its picturesque headlands, and all 
is buzzing and humming, for there has been 
one great haul of fish, and there will soon 





be another. More than “seven wives” are 
there, and all the cats; women in short 
petticoats are running about, and the streets 
are slippery with fish-scales. Below the 
promontory and the fort swarms the fish- 
market with crowds of fishermen and sail- 
ors in their sea-going rig, and there the little 
vessels lie making ready and mending nets 
and sails. There is a great excitement at 
St. Ives. 

I pass from the market-place, but it is not 
that one, but another, and the fishermen 
have changed to market-women in high 
Norman caps, and they are chattering over 
bright heaps of peaches and grapes. It is 
night-fall as I enter the dark, solemn cathe- 
dral; vespers are over, and all is empty and 
quiet. One priest is gliding about, saying 
mass at a distant altar, whose candles shed 
long shadows across the pillared aisles. 
The last faint rays of twilight glimmer 
through the rose window,—not a sound 
breaks the stillness. I cannot but. kneel 
there, and pray for the distant and the dear. 
Thank God, I can do that anywhere,—in 
cathedral or forest aisle. 

How did I come to be upon this lofty 
mountain in Switzerland? The cathedral 
was lonely and still, but here is solitude in- 
expressible ; depths of stillness, heights of 
quiet and calm, as on a mount of Trans- 
figuration. A girl lies near me asleep upon 
the short, flowery grass, wrapped in a scar- 
let cloak. Eight grand glaciers, not far 
away, pour their icy streams into one, so 
vast, so pure, that words cannot express its 
fiery glow, its penciled shadows, its spark- 
ling pinnacles, its green depths. One of 
them seems to stop suddenly, a frozen Ni- 
agara; the rest, in exquisite grace, slope and 
wave and splinter into the lovely manifold 
forms that ice alone has learned to seek. 
Beyond are the beautiful, the terrible mount- 
ains, the snow-peaks gleaming against the 
blue, where clouds and glory flying across, 
now shroud and now reveal, and make 
every moment splendid with a new crea- 
tion. There they stand, Monte Rosa, the 
Twins, Lyskamm, and the rest of those 
great, still forms, that hardly seem to belong 
to this world. To the right, the weird and 
witchlike Matterhorn, strangest and most 
uncanny of mountains, plays hide and seek 
through the hooded mists, and seems so 
near that one might touch it. Near bya 
lakelet glitters, and nearer a patch of pure 
snow, and all around the short grass is 
covered with the tiny, brilliant, alpine flow- 
ers. Never are such colors seen elsewhere, 
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nor can our fields and gardens show such 
intensity of pink and blue, of crimson and 
gold. They glow and glisten like metals 
and gems, the true jewels of the mountain- 
tops, and show such hues in the pure air 
and light as others alone display under the 
rays of the setting sun, while each tiny 
creature is as perfect as if it were the only 
one in the world, the specimen upon which 
all the art of Nature, all the love of God 
had been lavished. To be thus alone upon 
the heights is most solemn and sweet, for 
one seems to be in the secret, and to see 
that He hath done all things well. 


One figure moves slowiy about in the dis- | 
tance (he must be a mile away, though he | 


looks so near), and taps the rocks with a 
hammer, then disappears over a_ hillock. 
Perhaps it is Mr. Tyndall himself! Cow- 
bells tinkle below, and now the soft gray 
creatures come slowly along, followed by a 
cowherd; who stops to talk with our guide. 
He is,a ragged fellow, rustic and simple, 
with stockings inconceivably coarse. 


girl awakes, no longer tired, and we share 
with these simple boys our bread and wine. 
They dilute it with water,—the thin, sour 
liquid,—to make it go farther, and enjoy it 
highly. Then the boy milks a cow, and 


gives us a drink, while the gentle, large- | 


eyed animals gaze on us with curiosity. He 
goes off, calling, Blo! blo! blo! 

“ What does that mean?” 

“ It is a country word to call the cows, 
says our guide. 

Quick as lightning I have seen and felt 
all these details, and now the scene changes 
to a narrow, cool cleft in a rocky coast of 
Massachusetts. Beyond, at the end of the 


” 


long aisle, the sea shines in with living | 


green, crossed with purple shadows from 
the flying clouds. The tide beats slowly to 
and fro, with a gentle plash upon the peb- 


bly bottom, and dashes louder upon the | 


rocks without, and the gulls rise and fall 
upon the waves, and whistle their strange, 


wild call, as they fly across the opening with | 


white flapping wings. The girl in the red 
cloak is here, too, and we are reading 


Spenser,—for what else could we be reading | 


then and there ?—of the fair garden of 
Adonis, and of the birth of Belphcebe, and 
Amoret, and yet— 


The | 


| I stand at sunrise on the highest point of 
the most wonderful cathedral of the world, 
| and see hosts of snowy statues shining with 
_the same rosy, alpine glow that is lighting 
| the snow mountains upon the horizon. Sud- 
| denly, a shower glitters around us that. 
| quickly passing away, leaves across Monte 
| Rosa a divine rainbow, glory upon glory, 
| light upon light. The rich plains, the lakes, 
the city spread out below us, are all variously 
beautiful; but I can look at nothing but 
the mountain and the bow, for such a vision 
is seldom vouchsafed to us here. 
| The great roof and its silent population is 
gone, and, from the brow of Overlook, I see 
lovely valleys spread out as on a map, and 
the Hudson winds through them, gleaming. 
On all sides the mountains rise and inter. 
| lock together, shining in all the softest shades 
of blue, like flowers,—campanula, forget-me- 
not, violet, and periwinkle. On one side of 
the great glen in front the noonday pours, 
| and deep shadow lies on the other; white 
villages gleam in winding vales; there is no 
fairer view in all the land. 

Ah! what a change! In Seven Dials, in 
the heart of London, I am surrounded by 
the stolid, dull faces of the poor, that make 
| my heart sick with their utter vacuity and 
ignorant patience; and yet, is it not in our 
own city of New York that I am, among the 
eager faces of these sharp, ragged street- 
| children, crowding round me from their 
|‘school benches to ask for flowers? Alas, 
| how little do they know of flowers! But 

all things seem to be waving and changing 
before my eyes. We land upon St. Michael's 

Mount, under the fine old castle, and the 

devil whispers to the boatman, “Take, oh 
boatman, thrice thy fee,” and he does it 
| willingly, for we are green. And Hilda's 

tower stands at the head of the narrow 
Roman street, but some one calls it the 
Monkey’s tower, and the castle of Heidel- 
berg looks down upon the quaint streets 
and houses of Nuremberg, and Oxford's 
fairest colleges, and—where am I? I have 
not been asleep! “strange countries for 
| to see!” I have only been thinking a 
little, and trying to read here, under the 
| pine-tree, and swinging, swinging, swing— 
| No! I am sof going to sleep again! ! 
| am not! 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 





THE DOMINION 


THE GREAT 


OF CANADA. IIL. 


NORTH-WEST. 


A SNOW-STORM IN THE MATAPEDIAC VALLEY 


In 1867, the old British North American 
Provinces became confederated into a 


Dominion—whatever that word may mean. 
Previously neither Upper nor Lower Canada 
had access to the sea during winter, except 


through the United States. Then they 
got a frontage on the Atlantic, with the har- 
bors of St. John, Halifax and a few score 
more, and a maritime element in virtue of 
which the Dominion takes rank as the fifth 


maritime power in the world. True, the 
connection between the Provinces on the 
sea and the inland Provinces is by rather 
a roundabout and rocky strip of country. 
“ Union is strength,” urged the advocates of 
confederation ; “ for example, look at sepa- 
rate sticks bound into a fagot.” “Very 
good,” was the answer, “ but will the argu- 
ment hold if you tie a number of fishing- 
rods together by their ends?” The State 
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of Maine runs up like a huge wedge, all 
but splitting asunder the Province of New 
Brunswick from Quebec, approaching so 
near the St. Lawrence that, for a consider- 
able distance, the international boundary is 
only from twenty-six to thirty miles distant 
from the river. The Inter-colonial Rail- 
way that now links the maritime with the in- 
land Provinces has, in consequence, to sweep 
round to the north shore of New Brunswick, 
and find its way to Quebec by the Resti- 
gouche and the gorges of the Matapediac. 
It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, and 
this almost semi-circular sweep of the railway 
has proved convenient for the gentlemen 
who whip the Matapediac in the salmon sea- 
son. .The Matapediac and Cascapedia are 
magnificent rivers for tourists and fishermen. 
Their pools, deep, cool and clear, lying 
under the shadows of enfolding mountains, 
ravish the sportsman’s heart. And, if you 
are un-British enough not to think killing 
some of God’s beautiful creatures the great- 
est delight possible to man, it may be enjoy- 
ment sufficient to wander over the hills, or by 
the river banks the long summer day, and 
“no think lang” as, from the shore or a 
canoe, you watch the great thumping forty- 
pounders taking their ease at the bottom of 
the pools, scarcely deigning to move when you 
disturb them, or only flashing for a moment 
in and out among their fellows. Accessibility 
to the best sporting grounds is, however, 
rather a slim financial return to the Domin- 
ion for two hundred miles of additional rail- 
way, as the Minister of Railways has found 
out by this time. 

In spite of the narrowness of the ribbon 
of land by which Central Canada connects 
with the Atlantic, Upper Canadians hailed 
with rapture the confederation that gave 
them an ocean front. The creation of the 
new Dominion was accompanied with an 
uprising of national sentiment, instructive 
as showing that the colonists felt that they 
were getting out of the merely colonial 
position. “Canada first” societies sprang 
into existence all over the west. Though 
these could not last, for they had no defi- 
nite political aim or work, and mere “ testi- 
fying” is apt to become monotonous, their 
formation revealed the deepest sentiments 
of young Canadians. Canada had got to 
the Atlantic on one side. Every one felt 
that the next step must be to the Pacific on 
the other side. On a small map that next 
step did not appear so very ambitious, but 
—as Lord Salisbury advised with reference 
to Asia—take a big map, and look at the 
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| size of the old Provinces of Canada com. 


pared with the size of the rest of British 
America, and you get some notion of what 
it involved. It meant that the Dominion 
aimed at annexing nearly half a continent. 
a region about eight times as big as itself 
and of which it knew next to nothing. If 
a good appetite is a sign of health, confeder 
ation had made Canada surprisingly healthy. 
This vast and almost unknown region—if it 
belonged to any one but the Indians, half- 
breeds and buffaloes—belonged to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as far west as the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains. There, 
where the fountains and streamlets trickle 
toward the Pacific instead of to the Arctic 
and Atlantic, begins the Province of British 
Columbia, which extends over multitudinous 
and interlaced snow-clad mountains down 
the slope to the Pacific, and there reaches 
across the Gulf of Georgia to include the 
island that last century was thought worthy 
to bear the name of that stout navigator, 
Captain Vancouver. With great lightness 
of heart, Canada bought up the Hudson's 
Bay Company’s rights in the North-west; 
then a bargain was lightly made with Brit- 
ish Columbia, which induced her to cast 
in her lot with the new Dominion. From 
that day to this, the question in Canada 
has been, how shall we carry out the bar- 
gain with British Columbia? That ques- 
tion has made and unmade our ministries. 
It lies at the bottom of our tariff questions, 
and throws its shadow over our future. It 
is our Gordian knot, and the harder we try 
to unloose or cut it, the worse it gets. The 
fact is, that the bargain turned out to be im- 
possible of fulfillment. One of its terms— 
the principal term—was that Canada should 
construct a railway in ten years from her 
existing railways to the Pacific. Though the 
terms were afterward modified and the time 
extended, the bargain is still so completely 
beyond our means that, if pressed, there can 
be only the one issue of Dominion bank- 
ruptcy. It might be supposed that the 
British Columbians, being partners in the 
confederacy, would dislike such a fate as 
much as other Canadians. “ For,” as one 
of their own commissioners put it, “not even 
Shylock would have demanded his pound 
of flesh if it had to be cut from his own 
body.” But no; they, or the gentlemen 
who undertake to represent them, are fear- 
less. Their cry is, let justice be done, 
though the heavens should fall; and to 
them justice means immediate expenditures 
of money within their own borders, and the 
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purchase by Government of lands secured 
by gentlemen with a view to the railway 
terminus and track. Canada is doing her 
best to carry out the spirit of the bargain. 
From one point of view, she is doing more 
she undertook. The truth that 
the original covenant contained mutually 
inconsistent clauses. ‘The railway was to be 
commenced at both ends in two and to be 
completed in ten years, but our taxation 
was not to be increased in order to build it. 
In other words, we undertook to learn to 
swim, and undertook, at the same time, not 
to go into the water. The land-holders and 
their friends on the Pacific resolutely look 
only at the first part of the covenant ; and 
what makes the situation irresistibly com- 
ical is that these same gentlemen urge the 
Dominion Parliament to exclude Chinamen 


than is, 


and, 
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from British Columbia, though without Chi- 
nese labor the railway could not be built 
through the Cascades and Rocky Mountains 
during this century or the next. Inquiring 
minds may ask: How came Canadian 
public men to pledge themselves so lightly 
to a physical and financial impossibility ? 
Lord Dufferin made answer in British 
Columbia somewhat as follows: At the 
time, the finances of Canada were flour- 
ishing, her revenue was expanding, and 
the discovery of her great North-west had 
inflamed her imagination. It had come to 
be considered that a railway could be flung 
across the Rocky Mountains as readily as 
across a hay-field. Difficulties were over- 
looked. Men apparently forgot that a 
boiled-up-sea of rugged Laurentian rocks | 
extended for a thousand miles between the | 
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Ottawa River and the plains of the North- 
west; that nobody lived in the North-west; 
worst of all, that no one knew 
anything to speak of about the mountain- 
ranges and the which intervened 
between the plains and the Pacific, or about 
the harbors supposed to be at the head of 
every fjord on the Pacific coast. The 
mistake Canada made was in being too 
sanguine in her calculations; but remem 
ber, his Lordship significantly added to 
the British Columbians, “the blame for 
concluding a bargain impossible of fulfill 
ment cannot be confined to only one of 
the parties to it. The mountains which 
have proved our stumbling-block were your 
own mountains, and within your own ter 
ritory, and it is impossible to forget that 
yourselves are by no means without responsi- 


passes 
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bility for the miscarriage of the time terms of 


the compact.” The force of every part of 
this answer is undoubted, but convincing 
reasons are poor substitutes for fat contracts, 
and therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
some of the British Columbians loudly 
threaten secessicn. 

We are committed to a Canada Pacific 
Railway. Our various provinces must be 
bound together by iron. No one wants to 
escape from the bond, but we object to com- 
mitting suicide in attempting the impossible. 
Authorities are not clear as to the best ter- 
minus. The engineers are not clear as to the 
best passes. though the mountains have been 
crowded with their mule-trains and theodo- 
lites for years. But the greatest difficulty is 
in the background. If our North-west, the 
country north of our boundary line, between 
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the ninety-fifth and the hundred and fifteenth 
degrees of longitude, is not capable of sus- 
taining a large population and is not to be 
peopled speedily, it would be a thousand 
times better to let the mountain and island 
Province on the Pacific depart in peace and 
at once. On the fitness of the North-west 
on this side of the Rocky Mountains for be- 
ing the abode of millions depends our future. 
The experiment is now being tried, suc- 
cessive governments doing their utmost, and 
the people seconding their efforts with a 
heartiness inexplicable to those who do not 
understand the power of national sentiment. 
Only gamblers, however, risk everything on 
an untried experiment, and the Dominion 
cannot afford to stake its existence even on 
the North-west. It is the key to the posi- 
tion, and there must be no doubt that it can 
open the lock. 

In the two preceding articles I sketched 
the military, social and political history of 
the older Provinces of Canada. This article 
deals with new Canada, those vast regions 
to the north-west that have no history. 
Long inaccessible to all but the hardy ex- 
plorers wno pushed into its virgin solitudes 
to hunt buffalo and trap beaver, it is now 
thrown wide open. My only qualification 
for attempting a description is that seven 
years ago I traveled across it, getting a bird’s- 
eye view from the saddle that enables me to 
read intelligently the writings of others. 

Captain Butler gave the name of “ The 
Great Lone Land” to the country that 
drains by the Red and Saskatchewan rivers 
into Lake Winnipeg, and thence by the 
Nelson River into Hudson’s Bay, and event- 
ually into the Atlantic. Away to the farther 
north-west again is another region equally 
vast, draining by the Peace and Mackenzie 
rivers into the Arctic Ocean, that he calls 
“The Wild North Land.” Those two re- 
gions constitute our North-west. For 200 
years they were popularly known in England 
as “ Rupert’s Land,” from that Prince Ru- 
pert of the Rhine who dashed his fiery Cava- 
liers into useless spray on Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides. To him, and a company of associates 
called “The Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Hud- 
son's Bay,” Charles II. gave a charter that 
constituted them proprietors of territories of 
wonderfully mis-defined extent, on condition 
that they paid to the King “two elks and two 
black beavers, whensoever and as often as 
we, our heirs and successors, shall happen to 
enter into the said countries, territories and 
regions hereby granted.” The King of Eng- 
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land claimed those wildernesses, though un. 
able to define their boundaries, on the 
grounds that Cabot, Grand Pilot to King 
Henry VIL., first discovered Hudson's 
Bay; that Martin Frobisher and Cap. 
tain Davis made voyages there; and that 
Henry Hudson * took possession of them in 
the name of the King of England, traded 
with the salvages, and gave English names” 
to coasts and bays and headlands nameless 
before. All those famous old-world sailors 
made these discoveries while seeking for a 
north-west passage to China and Cathay, 
But while the King of England claimed the 
North-west on such grounds, the King of 
France claimed the whole of North America, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Pole, by reason 
of the actual possession of Canada. Look- 
ing on the English as intruders, even when 
they confined themselves to the coast line 
of Hudson’s Bay, French Canadians fell 
upon them, and broke up the forts and 
factories that the company had established 
for trading with the Indians. These sta- 
tions were, indeed, restored to Britain at the 
Peace of Utrecht. The company re-occu- 
pied them, but did not penetrate far into the 
interior. They hung about the Albany, 
Nelson and Churchill rivers on the frozen 
shores of James and Hudson’s Bays. The 
discoverers of the great lone land watered 
by the Red and Saskatchewan rivers were 
not the agents of the company, but the 
gallant Verendryes, unaided by country or 
company. Peter Gaultier de Varenne, Sieur 
de la Verendrye, is one of those heroi 
figures that well deserve to be rescued from 
obscurity and hung up in our national gal- 
lery. He fought at Malplaquet, and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Marshal de 
Contades, among comrades “ who them- 
selves did wonders,” his valor shone con 
spicuously. Left for dead on the field 
where France suffered a glorious defeat, he 
recovered, and his lieutenancy was given 
him as a reward for bravery. Aillured, like 
other cadets of noble families, by the distant 
enchantments of an unexplored continent, 
he found his way out to Canada. While 
in command of a trading post on the north 
of Lake Superior, he hears from Indians of 
a river that flowed to the west. He leaps 
to the conclusion that this must be the long- 
desired Riviere du Couchant that would lead 
the explorer to that Grand Ocean of the 
West on the other side of which was China. 
He laid the matter before the Governor, 
but France, bleeding at every pore after her 
long wars on the Rhine and the Low 
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Countries, could give no money, even to | their brain and soul. 


further an enterprise that promised to lift 
the veil from the ends of the earth. Ve- 


rendrye thereupon girded himself for the | 


glorious undertaking. He had four sons 
and a nephew inspired with. his own spirit. 
They built forts on Rainy Lake, and the 
Lake of the Woods—the beautiful sheet of 
water memorable as the starting-point for a 
boundary line in every treaty between Brit- 
ain and the States, and which divides the 
thousand miles of rugged Laurentian rocks 
to the east from the thousand miles of fertile 
alluvial that extends westerly to the Rocky 
Mountains. From this point they extended 
their forts along the Winnipeg, Red and 
Assineboine rivers, and traded all over 
the Winnipeg basin. What they gained 
by trading they devoted to further explora- 
tions. To extend the dominion and com- 
merce of France to the Grand Ocean was 
their aim. Inspired by the heroic lieutenant 
who, a quarter of a century before, had been 
left on the terrible field of Malplaquet 
covered with nine wounds, they patiently 
endured privations and dared dangers that 
few can imagine except those who know 
something of the climate and the distances 
of the North-west. All five were heroes, and 
they obeyed the greatest hero. He was 


| to do in emergencies. 


He taught them how 
to prepare maps, when to march, and what 
He led the advance 
and secured their base; made friends with 
powerful and warlike Indian tribes, opened 
trails, stimulated the zeal of faint-hearted 
engagés, and superintended the whole enter- 
prise. One son with his party of twenty- 
one men, including the inevitable Jesuit, was 
massacred by the Sioux on an island of the 
Lake of the Woods. Atthe same time that 
the news of this disaster reached the father, 
he heard also of the death of the nephew 
who had been his right hand from the be- 
ginning. But neither delays nor disasters 
could break the spirit of Verendrye. He 
sent his remaining sons on new and more 
adventurous expeditions. As they said, “He 
marched and made us march in such a 
way that we should have reached our goal, 
wherever it might be found, had we been 
better aided.” They penetrated south- 
westerly to the Upper Missouri and its 
tributaries, reaching the Mandan Indians 
whom Catlin has made so familiar to us; 
and on a subsequent expedition the Cheva- 
lier and his brother, accompanied by two 
other Frenchmen, pushed on by the Yellow- 
stone to the Rocky Mountains, being the 
first to discover the country that Lewis and 
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Clark, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, with a numerous troop in the 
pay of the United States Government (and 
Fremont afterward), became celebrated all 
over America for rediscovering. They actu- 
ally saw rising in the far distance the long, 
silver-tipped range of the Rocky Mountains, 
from the tops of which they believed the 
western sea could be beheld; but, just as 
they felt success within their grasp, their 
Indian allies forced them to return. Still 
actuated by the hope of solving the problem 
of this long-desired western sea, they pene- 
trated north-westerly to the Saskatchewan 
and the Athabasca. 

While Verendrye and his sons were wear- 
ing their lives out in far distant wilder- 
nesses for the glory of the King and the 
welfare of the colony, enemies at Quebec 
ceased not to insinuate that their sole aim 
was to make a great fortune from the 
beaver trade, and scouted their discoveries 
as travelers’ tales. Wearied with sacrificing 
his own fortune and his children’s lives, 
pressed by sickness and creditors, he gave 
up the contest, and, returning, resigned his 
charge into the hands of the Governor. 
His poverty, and the subsequent failures of 
others who tried to bend his bow, silenced 
his enemies. The ministry at length became 
convinced that “discoveries cause greater 
expenses, and expose to greater fatigues 
and greater dangers, than do open wars” ; 
but as they began to give scant measures 
of justice to the old hero, and as he began 
to prepare for the renewal of the enterprise 
on which his heart was set, death came and 
took from New France the last of her great 
explorers, one worthy to rank with Cham- 
plain and La Salle. Eleven years after his 
death, Quebec ceased to belong to France. 
The transfer of Canada to Britain struck a 
severe blow at the trade of the North-west. 
For a time those far distant plains were 
forgotten. Many of the old French com- 
mandants retired from their posts. Adven- 
turous coureurs des bois took the place of 
the regular organization that Verendrye 
had established. But the trade was too 
tempting to be left long in such hands. 
The North-west Company, consisting of 
Canadian merchants with their head-quar- 
ters in Montreal, took it up, and prosecuted 
both trade and discovery with astonishing 
vigor. ‘Their voyageurs and_ surveyors 
spread themselves over the northern half 
of the Continent, from Minnesota to Oregon, 
from Lake Superior to the two Saskatche- 
wans, and thence north to the Arctic and 





north-west to Alaska. The names of 
Alexander Henry, David Thompson and 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie still live in the 
rivers, passes and posts of the North-west: 
and their journals show that they were 
worthy successors of the Verendryes. Dur. 
ing all this time, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had confined their operations pretty much 
to their original field around the frozen coast, 
but the success of the new company forced 
them to push into the interior. They 
claimed the whole North-west as theirs. 
under the charter given to Prince Rupert, 
and denounced the Canadian c mpany 
as poachers. For years, competition was 
carried on between the two companies, to 
the apparent benefit but real loss of the red 
man. Rival traders sought him out by lake 
and river side ; planted posts to suit his con- 
venience ; coaxed and bribed or bullied him 
not to take his peltries to the opposition 
shop; gave him his own price for them, 
and, what he liked still better, paid the price 
in rum. The companies armed their sery- 
ants and voyageurs, and many a time the 
quarrel was fought out in the old-fashioned 
way, in remote wildernesses, where no 
courts could interfere. The contest meant 
eventual destruction to the Indians and the 
companies, and so, in 1821, the rivals wisely 
agreed to shake hands and amalgamate 
into the present Hudson’s Bay Company. At 
the period of coalition the British company 
had thirty-six stations and the Canadian 
had ninety-seven—a pretty good illustration 
of the energy with which the latter had 
pushed business. After the amalgamation, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company became the 
sole representative of civilization and Chns- 
tianity over nearly half a continent, and sole 
monarch, too. Whether judged as a mercan- 
tile company or a semi-sovereign power, it 
challenges our admiration as much as the East 
Indian, or any other of those great proprie- 
tary companies to which Britain formerly 
owed the extension of her commerce and 
dominion. It paid good dividends to the 
shareholders, and proved that the best 
way of doing so in the long run was by 
benefiting the Indians. The discipline and 
etiquette maintained among the officials 
were of the strictest kind, and an esprit de 
corps existed between its three thousand 
commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, voyageurs and servants such as you 
find only in the army, orin connection with an 
ancient and honorable service. They treated 
Indians—even Indian prejudices—with re- 
spect, and this from policy as much as from 
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common justice. I have yet to see the man— 


red-skin, yellow-skin, black-skin,or white-skin | 
—whom itis safe to treat with injustice or con- | 


tempt. Besides, every Indian in the savage 


state has the dignity and self-respect of a | 
gentleman, almost as much so as the Scottish | 


Highlander. ‘There will be fewer Indian 
wars and atrocities when frontier-men and 


Government agents have imagination if not | 


Christianity sufficient to understand this. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company did well; but 
the fertile plains along the Red River and 
the two Saskatchewans could not be kept for- 
ever as a preserve for fur-bearing animals. 
The company allowed its agents to say 
little or nothing about the pastoral and 
agricultural capabilities of the country. The 
facts about remote stations that chiefly 
circulated—such as mercury remaining solid 
for months, trees so ice-bound to the heart 
that the woodman’s axe splintered on them 
like glass, the ground frozen so deep that 
the warmest summer thawed only the sur- 
face—the popular mind applied to the whole 
of the North-west. In 1857, a Parliamentary 
Committee examined the subject, but found 
it difficult to get at all the facts. Among 
other witnesses, Sir George Simpson, the 
Governor of the company, gave unfavorable 
evidence about the country. A member of 
the committee, who had dipped into current 
literature, called his attention to the fact 
that he had described Rainy River in a very 
different strain “in his very interesting work 
entitled ‘A Journey around the World.’” 
Sir George appearing somewhat confused, 
a friendly member interposed with, “It is 
too glowing a description, you think?” 
“Exactly so,” answered Sir George, no 
doubt sincerely regretting that he had ever 
allowed himself to write a book. In 1869, 
after long negotiations, Canada bought up 
the company’s territorial rights for a sum of 
money, and perquisites and considerations 
that proved that the company had not for- 
gotten how to trade. As a monopoly and 
semi-sovereign power it then ceased to exist, 
though for many a day to come it will be 
a great commercial and political power in 
the North-west. 

When the Dominion acquired the country, 
the only district with a population other 
than Indian was around Fort Garry, at the 
confluence of the Red and Assineboine 
rivers. On these rivers some ten thousand 
half-breeds, English, Scotch and French, 
had settled, a hardy, horse-riding, adven- 
ture-loving race, who maintained them- 
selves by a little farming and a good deal of 





buffalo-hunting. These swarthy sons of the 
soil felt that the country was theirs by right 
of possession. The Indians believed that 
they had a priorclaim. Recent immigrants 
from Ontario acted as if it was theirs. 
When the company, after a bargain made 
in London, transferred it to Canada, the 
bois-brulés broke out into rebellion and mur- 
dered a man. On the appearance of Col- 
onel—now Sir Garnet—Wolseley, with a body 
of regulars and Canadian militia, the rebellion 
collapsed. The partially inhabited district 
—a mere corner at the door of the North- 
west, one hundred and thirty-five miles long 
by one hundred and five broad—was formed 
into the Province of Manitoba with all the 
elaborate apparatus of Parliamentary insti- 
tutions; a Governor with $go000 a year, 
a Chief Justice, nearly equal in dignity 
and salary, local Houses, representation 
at Ottawa, and all the rest of it, regardless 
of expense. We Canadians are not rich: 
the mass of us have to live very economi- 
cally to make both ends meet; but we can 


| boast that we are the most governed and 


the most expensively governed people in the 
world. No wonder that almost every one 
is a politician, and aspires to a position “ in 
the Government.” 

I have sketched the history of the North- 
west. The next question is, how to get into 
or out of it? This would have been hard to 
answer ten years ago, when no one but a 
trapper or well-equipped tourist could have 
taken the road. Now, the ordinary emigrant 
with his household gods and goods has 
no difficulty. There are three routes—the 
American, the Canadian and the British. 
The first is all rail. The railway has been 
completed through Minnesota to the bound- 
ary line, and thence to Winnipeg. Winnipeg 
the other day was only a sort of back-yard to 
Fort Garry, where the Hudson Bay factor or 
commissioner lived and reigned in state. 
Now, the glory has departed from the com- 
pany, and Winnipeg is stretching across the 
prairie with the strides of a giant. The 
second route is “the Dawson road,” from 
the north shore of Lake Superior to the 
Winnipeg basin. This was the old route 
of the North-west Company. To the main 
depot at Fort William, on Lake Superior, 
came its great canoes from Montreal. At 
this distnbuting point they discharged 
freight, and loaded with furs to take back 
to Montreal; while the merchandise was 
transferred to rather smaller canoes, that 
moved into the interior in brigades of from 
four to eight. The height of land dividing the 
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LOW TIDE, ST. JOHN’S HARBOR, N. B. 


streams that run into Lake Superior from 
those running Winnipeg-way is only about 
forty miles north of Superior. Here a wilder- 
ness of interlaced lakes or tarns, in granite 
basins fringed with dark forest, extends far to 
the north, east and west. Canoeing westward 
on these lakelets and lacustrine rivers, and 
portaging between, we come to the Lake of 
the Woods. Out of it flows the river Win- 


nipeg, winding among green islets and dash- | 


ing over primeval rocks in an interminable 
series of rapids and cataracts till -it reaches 
Lake Winnipeg. The railway line now 
being constructed along this route is 414 
miles long. It will be open about two years 
hence, at a cost to the Dominion of eighteen 
millions of dollars, and will afford the short- 


est and best line between the prairie region | 


and the navigation of Lake Superior. The 
third route is the Nelson River, by which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company formerly entered the 


North-west. A recent number of the “ Nine- | 
teenth Century ” review gives a rose-colored | 


description of the Red River and Saskatch- 
ewan plain, and of the possibility of Britain 
being supplied with cereals by this ancient 


route. For the last two hundred years | 


vessels:have sailed from London past the 
Orkney Islands through Hudson’s Straits 
to York Factory or Port Nelson, with 
British goods, returning with peltries. 

According to the descriptions of those who 
have been privileged to dwell in the neigh- 
borhood for a few years, Siberia would be 
a pleasant exchange for York Factory. Mr. 
Ballantyne describes it as 


“ A monstrous blot 
On a swampy spot, 
Within sight of the frozen sea.’ 


Sanguine men expect it to rival Montreal 
or even New York some day, because it !s 
eighty miles nearer Liverpool than New 
York is, and not far from vast wheat fields 
that are to be. There may be “millions 
in it,” but I am inclined to think that 
the chances are not such as to warrant 
any immediate expenditure of money. 
“Hypothetical geography,” says Major 
Emory, of the United States Frontier Com- 
mission, “is pushed sufficiently far in the 
United States.” The remark applies equally 
well to some British and Canadian cescrip- 
tions of unknown regions. 
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There is no difficulty, then, in getting into 
or sending produce out of the North-west. 
The people have railway communication, 
and will soon be in a position to choose 
between competing routes. The wrappings 
in which the fair unknown was long swathed 
have been removed, and we now can look 
upon her open face and gigantic limbs, and 
speculate as to her probable future and 
influence upon the Dominion. I entered 
the North-west by the second or Canadian 
route. Coming suddenly in midsummer 
upon the Red River praine on this side of 
Fort Garry, I saw an unbroken floral garden 
extending like the sea all around to the 
horizon. No one is likely to forget his first 
sight of the prairie any more that his first 
sight of the ocean. My feelings were prob- 
ably intensified by having traveled across a 
rugged granite country, and by an uncomfort- 
able journey the previous night through dark 
woods under rainy skies. At any rate, I 
sympathized with the trapper who, in similar 
circumstances, could only express his feelings 
by exclaiming: “ Jack, hold my horse till I 
get off and roll!” An immense profusion 
of prairie roses, and an apparently endless 
variety of asters and other compositz thickly 
bedded among the rich green grass, formed 
acarpet rolled out by Nature from her looms 
richer, fairer, softer than those of the Gobelins 
orthe Indies. We rode onward, across miles 
of meadow, with intervening marshes full of 
tall, coarse grasses. Here and there, islets 
of aspens, or an oak-covered ridge, or a 
line of wood betraying the course of a hid- 
den stream or “creek,” rose out of the sea 
of green and gold. We reveled in the 
beauty of this new world, where everything 
was soft and sweet without a suspicion of 
enervating influence; for the flower-scented 
atmosphere is wondrously bracing, and every 
plant and grass looks fresh and full of vig- 
orous life. But the supreme thought to the 
colonist is not of the panorama of beauti- 
ful scenes spread out before him, but of the 
farms so easily made and so easily worked 
under such conditions. No chopping, log- 
ging, grubbing, rooting, burning and waiting 
for long years here for a first crop; in with 
the plow at once, and run your furrow from 
one end of your farm to the other. Here is 
the country for steam-plows, mowers, horse- 
takes, and every other labor-saving imple- 
ment. “This sort of thing extends to the 
Rocky Mountains,” exclaimed an enthusi- 
astic friend. His geography was slightly 
“hypothetical,” but pardonable because of 
his genuine enthusiasm. 


HALF-BREED NETTING SALMON. 


HELL GATE, FRASER RIVER. 
It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
fertility of the Red River, and much of the 
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Assineboine Valley. A heavy mat of the 
richest loam covers a tenacious white clay, 
which rests on limestone. Its productive 
power seems exhaustless. Year after year 
the same field yields wheat, without asking 
for rest or change. Tickling the soil brings 
fair crops, while care or skill insures an 
extraordinary yield. Of course, there are 
drawbacks, and Winnipeg, like every other 
western town, is filled with disappointed 
emigrants, who would be glad to get home 
again. There is not a State nor Province on 
the continent in which this has not been the 
experience of thousands. They went in, and 
remained because they could not get out. 
At the best, the ordinary emigrant’s lot for the 
first few years is a hard one. No sensible 
man will “ go West” who is fairly well off 
East; and should he go to Manitoba he 
need not expect a fool’s paradise. A formi- 
dable list of horrors can be drawn up at a 
moment’s notice; severe winters, ferocious 
mosquitoes, scarcity of wood and water in 
some places, destructive summer storms, and, 
worst of all, probable visits from the “ hop- 
per.” This last is the most dreaded enemy. 
The Minnesota or Red River farmer wel- 
comes the maddest buffalo bull, and is not 
afraid of Indians ; tolerates the prairie wolf 


and the mosquito; takes precautions against 
“ blizzards,” and laughs at frozen mercury ; 
but all his courage leaves him at the sight of 


a grasshopper. But, notwithstanding diffi- 
culties and drawbacks, the tide of emigra- 
tion rolls onward over the prairie lands. 
Overflowing Minnesota and Manitoba, it 
has now reached nearly to the Saskatche- 
wan. Twenty-five years ago the population 
of Minnesota was somewhere about five 
thousand; now it must be mounting up to 
a million. Previous to 1857, enough wheat 
was not raised in the State to supply the 
wants of the few thousand lumbermen— 
its first settlers. The crop last year amounted 
to nearly forty millions of bushels. In Man- 
itoba the same history is repeating itself. 
The half-breeds are selling their lands and 
scrip, moving west, and establishing them- 
selves on the Qu’Appelle, the Saskatche- 
wan and its tributaries, and as far away 
as the Great Peace River. These hardy 
bois-brulés will always be the advance 
guard of the army of regular emigrants. 
Good farmers with large families, chiefly 
from Ontario and the maritime provinces of 
Canada, and Canadians who had previously 
settled in Wisconsin and southern Min- 
nesota, are taking their places and following 
in their footsteps. It is a stirring sight to 
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contemplate this quiet, resistless flow of the 
people to possess the waste spaces, to sub. 
stitute Durhams for buffalo, and to found an 
empire where formerly a few scattered bands 
of Indians gained a precarious existence, 
When shall King Nature say with prevail- 
ing voice to this advancing human tide, 
“ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther.” 
Can the tide first overflow the “ Great Lone 
Land” and the “ Wild North Land”? [If 
so, the North-west must eventually contro] 
the old Provinces of Canada. The question 
cannot be answered yet, “ with the dogma- 
tism of a God,” except by students of “ hy- 
pothetical geography,” but the signs are 
promising. 

In 1872, accompanying the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Canada Pacific Railway, I rode 
across the North-west from Fort Garry to 
Fort Edmonton on the North Saskatchewan; 
thence through the woods to the Rocky 
Mountains, and by the Yellow Head Pass to 
the Pacific. All the way to Fort Edmon- 
ton—a distance of nine hundred miles—Red 
River carts carrying our luggage accom- 
panied us, easily keeping up with the sad- 
dies, doing an average forty miles a day 
on the trail across the plains. This one fact 
speaks volumes as to the open character of 
the country. It leads travelers who confine 
themselves to the trail to fancy that there is 
little or no wood anywhere—a natural con- 
clusion, for do we not all judge other people 
by ourselves, and the world by what we 
have seen of it? The Red River cart was 
rather a curiosity to us at first, but we soon 
found that it was the right thing in the nght 
place. Fancy a clumsy-looking but really 
light box cart, with wheels six or seven feet 
in diameter and without an ounce of iron, 
and you have it. The small bodies and 
high wheels of these primitive conveyances 
enable them to cross the miry creeks partially 
borne up by the grass roots, where ordinary 
vehicles would stick hopelessly. Rivers 
are no more impediments than marshes. 
Whip off the wheels, put them and the body 
on a buffalo skin, and your cart is meta- 
morphosed into a coracle on which you 
float across, your horses swimming beside 
you. Should any part break in the course 
of a thousand-mile journey, shaganapp!, or 
buffalo raw-hide thong, is in requisition. On 
the plains, shaganappi does all that leather, 
cloth, rope, nails, glue, strap, cord, tape and 
sundry other articles are used for elsewhere. 
More than the potato to the Irishman, or 
the date-palm to the Arab, is the buffalo to 
Indians and half-breeds. By “ provisions, 
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in the North-west everybody means pemmi- 
can, or buffalo meat preserved in a pounded 
and triturated state. The best tents are 
made of the hides; good robes are better 
than coats or blankets; and no one thinks 


RED RIVER 


ting Bull and his Sioux, when they crossed 


| the boundary line two or three years ago, 


OX-CART IN 


had it not been for the interference of 
the Canadian Government. They felt ag- 
grieved when permission was given to thou- 


WATER. 


of traveling without abundant supplies of | sands of strangers to live on their buffalo. 


shaganappi. A buffalo hunt is the great 
excitement and joy of the Indian’s life, and 
the dead buffalo is house, food, clothing and 
leather to him. A land without buffalo 
means utter hopelessness. The Indian does 
not understand what brings the white man, 
possessed as he is of all wealth and wonders, 
to his poor country, till he learns that 
there are no buffaloes where he comes from. 
That explanation is perfectly satisfactory. 
But the buffalo is getting “ crowded out ” of 
the North-west. This is the dark cloud that 
the Indian sees coming over his sky. He 
is enraged at anything that drives away the 
buffalo, or makes the supply scanty. He 
has no more idea of allowing other tribes to 
come to his old hunting-grounds than we 
would allow strangers to use our pastures, or 
fishing-waters, or shooting-grounds without 
permission. Crees and Blackfeet in our 
North-west would have united against Sit- 





And now, when buffaloes are becoming 
scarce! Hungry men are apt to be un- 
reasonavle, and though the cost of feeding 
them till they are taught to farm is consid- 
erable, anything is better than breaking our 
long, honorable peace and crushing them 
with brute force. The Indians deserve 
well of us. Some of their virtues I cannot 
admire too much. In an age when Chris- 
tians think it legitimate to pay their creditors 
from fifty to five cents on the dollar, it may 
not be amiss to call attention to their hon- 
esty. Here is an extract from Alexander 
Henry’s journal in 1768. “On May 2oth 
the Indians came in from their winter’s hunt. 
Out of two thousand ‘ skins,’ which was the 
amount of my outstanding debts, not thirty 
remained unpaid; and even the trivial loss 
which I did suffer was occasioned by the 
death of one of the Indians, for whom his 
family brought, as they said, all the skins 
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of which he died possessed, and offered to | sea level, and a rise of 2300 feet is spread 


pay the rest from among themselves. 
manes, they observed, would not be able to 
enjoy peace while his name remained in 
my books, and his debts were left unsatisfied.” 
What would our wholesale merchants give 
if such an article of faith became current 
with their customers! ‘That is a creed to do 
business with! And the same spirit remains 
to this day. In remote posts on the Macken- 
zie River, and wherever it does not pay the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to keep an agent 
all the time, the Indian enters the store, 
deposits his furs, takes the exact equivalent in 
goods from the shelves, and departs, leaving 
the door securely fastened against wild beasts. 
During the last eight years, the Canada 
Pacific surveyors and engineers have lived 
among and employed men, women and 
children from twenty or thirty tribes between 
the Ottawa River and the Pacific Ocean, and 
I have heard the Chief Engineer say that he 
had yet to hear of the first quarrel, or of an 
ounce of pork stolen by an Indian! 

The secret of our success in dealing with 
the Indians can be told in a few words. 
We acknowledge their original title to the 
land. Billowy prairies rolling on to an 
unknown horizon, wooded slope and broken 


hill, sparkling lakes covered with wild fowl, 
are theirs by inheritance and possession. 


Who can question the title? ‘True, they 
did not, after the manner of white men, 
divide the vast property up into separate 
estates, and keep registers of deeds. Had 
they done so, no one would have questioned 
their title. Their law is that the tribe holds 
land and wood and water for the common 
use of the tribe. But that the country which 
has always yielded them support is theirs, 
and not ours, they believe as firmly as any 
English squire or American farmer believes 
concerning his land. We recognize, then, 
that it is our first duty to meet each Indian 
tribe in friendly council, buy its rights, and 
extinguish its title. A treaty once made 
with them, we keep it as sacredly as we 
would any other treaty. I am not aware 
that Indians ever broke a treaty fairly and 
solemnly made. They believe in the sanc- 
tity of an oath. 

So much for the old lords and sons of the 
soil. What of the country itself? It slopes 
upward to the west and downward to the 
north, so that the rivers run northerly or 
north-easterly. When we came to the Red 
River, it seemed to us—accustomed to see 
rivers flowing to the south—to be running 
up hill. Winnipeg is 700 feet above the 





His | over the thousand miles between it and the 


base of the Rocky Mountains—not a uwni- 
form rise, but defined by three distinct 
steppes. Each steppe is marked by changes 
in the composition of the soil and the charac 

ter of the vegetation, though soil and flora 
are really very much the same all the way 
from east to west, and as far north as Peace 
River. Prairie roses, gentians, asters, cas 
tilias, anemones, golden-rods, accompanied 
us from the eastern verge of the prairie to 
Fort Edmonton. We traveled in the month 
of August. The air during the days was 
all that man could wish—fresh, flower 
scented and generally breezy ; and at nights 
so cool that blankets and in the early mom- 
ing a cup of hot tea were always welcome 
Instead of being a dead level of monotonous 
prairie al] the time, the scene varied from 
day to day. After a treeless, waterless 
plain from five to twenty miles wide, we 
would come upon a beautiful country broken 
into fields by rounded hillocks and ridges 
covered with clumps of aspens, or a succes- 
sion of shallow basins inclosed in a larger 
basin. Then the road would lead over a 
rich, undulating country, or among hills, 
with pools fringed with willows glistening 
in the hollows at every turn. About the 
little Touchwood Hills is a country of un- 
equaled beauty and fertility, of swelling up- 
lands inclosing in their hollows lakelets, the 
homes of snipe, plover and duck, fringed with 
tall reeds, and surrounded with a belt of soft 
woods ; long reaches of rich lowlands, with 
hill-sides spreading gently away, on which 
we easily imagined the houses of contented 
owners; avenues of whispering trees, 
through which we rode on without ever 
coming to lodge or gate. Here is my note 
of a day’s ride along the North Saskatche- 
wan, good horses under us, a cloudless 
sky and bright sun above, and an atmos- 
phere exhilarating as the purest champagne: 
“A country of varied beauty, rich in soil, 
grasses, flowers, wood and water ; infinitely 
diversified in color and outline. In the 
forenoon, we rode up two or three hill-sides 
to get wider views. With all the beauty ol 
former days, there was now what we had 
often craved,—variety of wood. Clumps 
and groves of tall white spruce in the gul- 
lies and valleys and along lake-sides, branch- 
ing poplars with occasional white birch and 
tamarack, mingled with the still prevailing 
aspen. In the afternoon, we crossed plateaus 
extending between the streams that meander 
southward to join the Saskatchewan. Here 
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the trail ran by what looked like old culti- 
vated clearings, hemmed in at varying dis- 
tances by graceful trees, through the 
branches of which gleamed the waters of a 
lake or the rough back of a hill. As we 
crossed the last plateau, a glorious view of 
rivers, valleys, plains and mountains opened 
out in the glowing twilight. We camped 


| 
| 
| 


here, and enjoyed our mighty supper of buf- | 
falo steak, with limitless pemmican for our | 


Cree visitors, before the twilight had for- 





ripening of cereals and expose them to 
complete destruction. At other times,a sim- 
ilar result may follow drought. * * * Winter 
has arrived in the beginning of November, 
and continues, more or less, in April, and, 
great God! what winter! I have noted 
a common centigrade spirit thermometer 
every day during tenyears. ‘Thrice during 
that period it has recorded 40° below zero, 
and it has also thrice marked 40° above, and 
on one occasion 43°. Often mercury is frozen 


INDIAN SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN THE NORTH-WEST 


saken the west.” So the North-west ap- 
peared to us who rode rapidly across it in 
the golden summer. Bishop Taché, who 
has traversed it in all directions during his 
twenty-three years’ residence, gives the 
other side. “J am not surprised,” he says, 
“at the impression produced on the tourist 


while he experiences the real delights of a | 


summer excursion over these plains. * * * | Canada Pacific Railway. 


But here comes the end of August. Already 


cold is threatening ; severe frosts prevent the | 


during entire weeks.” But the Bishop not- 
withstanding, and in spite of the terrible 
winter cold and the summer frosts, droughts 
and hail-storms, I have faith in the future of 
theSaskatchewan. It invites only hardy emi- 
grants, and it promises to rear a hardy race. 

Fort Edmonton on the North Saskatche- 
wan is one of the objective points of the 
Here it must 
strike west through thick woods, and cross 
the Rocky Mountains by the Yellow Head 
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GLACIER MOUNTAIN, JUNCTION OF MUDDY AND NORTH THOMPSON RIVERS, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Pass, or strike north-west to tap the bound- | 


less prairies of the Great Peace River, and 


then cross the mountains by the Pine River | 
Recent testimony regarding Peace | 


Pass. 


River recalls stories of the Arabian Nights. 
It would seem that, in the North-west, the 
farther north we go the better the coun- 
try becomes, and the milder the climate. 
Bishop Taché told me that at Lac la Biche, 


100 miles north of the North Saskatche- 
wan, his missionaries had their favorite 
wheat ground, where the wheat crop could 
always be depended on. A reliable Hudson 
Bay officer assured us that he had never seen 


better wheat or root crops than are raised | 


regularly at Fort Liard, on the Liard River, 
in latitude 60°. At Fort Dunvegan the 
winters are milder than at Fort Garry, 


more than 400 miles farther south. Two of | 
our fellow-travelers left us at Fort Edmon- 


ton for Peace River. They struck the mighty 
stream below Dunvegan, and sailed on it up 
into the heart of the Rocky Mountains, 


through a country rich in soil, wood, water, | 


coal, bituminous fountains and salt that can 


be gathered from the sides of springs, fit for | 


thetable. A scientific expedition that visited 
this far-north land in 1875 asserts that 
Peace River is the richest part of Canada ;— 
that an area of 250,000,000 acres is as suit- 
able for the cultivation of grain as Ontario ; 
that coal, coal oil, and coal inter-stratified 
with iron ore abound ; that there are thou- 
sands of acres of pure crystallized salt, and 


that miles and miles of the purest gypsum 
beds crop out of the river banks. No wonder 
that the Canadian Government should strain 
every nerve to open its North-west, and seek 
to guide to it the great tidal wave of emigra- 
tion from the old world ! 

At Fort Edmonton, the objective points 
of our party were Jasper House, an old 
Hudson’s Bay station in the valley of the 
Athabasca, and then the Yellow Head 
Pass. Necessarily discarding wheels at 
Edmonton, each of us driving a pack-horse, 
we struggled for 200 miles through woods 
and muskegs, which often threatened to 
ingulf horse and man in bottomless depths 
of oozy swamp. At the western verge of 
the plains, where their elevation is three 
thousand feet, the “ Rockies” rise boldly 
in naked grandeur five or six thousand 
feet higher, and form in unbroken line across 
| our onward path, save where cleft in the 
center of the line down to their feet by the 
chasm that the Athabasca long ago forced or 
found for itself. The mingled beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery at this portal can 
hardly be exaggerated. On the left, the 
mighty shoulder of Roche a Perdrix towered 
a mile above our heads, scuds of clouds kiss- 
ing its snowy summit, and each plication 
and angle of the different strata up the giant 
sides clearly revealed. Beyond, Roche 4 
Myette, the characteristic mountain of the 
| Jasper valley, upreared the great cubical 
| block—two thousand feet high—which forms 
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its imposing sphinx-like head. 
who readily accept tradition will believe that 
the daring French hunter whose name it 
bears ever ascended that apparently scarped 
and chiseled cube. On our right, Roche 
Ronde was reflected in a beautiful lakelet 
that showed not only every color of its sides, 
—the grey and blue of the limestone, and 
the red and green shales that separate the 
strata,—but the wavings and windings of the 
stratification as distinctly as leaves of a 
half-opened book. Our trail led up a wooded 
hill that nearly filled the mouth of the valley; 
and then down the other side, among tall, 
dark green spruces, over rose bushes and 
vetches that covered little bits of lawn, the 
soft blue of the mountains everywhere gleam- 
ing through the woods, and sometimes re- 
flected in quiet, rush-bordered lakelets. A 
little cultivation would make the Jasper 
portals of the Rocky Mountains—with all 
the stern and savage grandeur hard by—as 
dainty and beautiful as an English gentle- 
man’s park, 


The passage from the east through the” 


Rocky Mountains by the Yellow Head Pass 
is wonderfully easy. But once in British 
Columbia and on the Pacific slope, difficul- 
ties commence enough to daunt the most 


Only those | hospitable the country becomes. 


| 
| 


It may be 
necessary to explain that no reflection on the 
hospitality of the people is meant by this ad- 
jective. When Mr. Blake used it in the House 


| of Commons, vehement was the indignation 
| excited in the breast of one of the people’s 
representatives. 
hospitality !” 
_and vigorous vernacular! 


| 


“To accuse us of want of 
Such a charge justified anger 
sritish Colum- 
bians are open-handed to a fault. But the 
cahons of the Fraser River are close. And 
the Cascade or Coast Mountains are in- 
hospitable. ‘They have been pierced by at 
least twelve lines of survey, terminating on 
the Pacific at seven distinct harbors, but, on 
every line, construction involves enormous 
outlay. If the line goes by the Yellow Head 
Pass, and the North Thompson and Fraser 
rivers, the terminus must be Burrard Inlet— 
a harbor with its best approach guarded by 


| the island of San Juan, which the Emperor 


of Germany’s decision gave to the United 
States. Should it go by Peace River and 
the Pine River Pass—as perhaps it should— 
the terminus must be Port Simpson, 450 
miles further north, and 450 miles nearer the 
Asiatic coast. No matter which route is 
taken, the Dominion should not spend mil- 
lions among the western mountains while 














NATURE'S MONUMENT, CANADIAN PACIFIC COAST. 


stout-hearted. A sea of snow-clad mount- 
ains, often connected by huge glaciers,— 
each range requiring a long detour,—extends 
i every direction for hundred of miles, and 
the nearer we get to the coast, the more in- 


the North-west is unpeopled. The western 
end will cost an enormous sum, and when 
built there is no population to furnish local 
traffic. The China trade is talked of, but 
how could we trade with pagans who live 
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cheaply, and, like Joseph, desire their 
bones to be buried in their own country ? 
The total white population is about 10,000! 

Vancouver's Island has been called the 
Great Britain of the Pacific by students of 
“hypothetical geography.” It has coal, 
building-stone, harbors, and a delightful 
climate. The main-land boasts, and with 
reason, of exhaustless supplies of lumber, 


notably the Douglas pine. Its gold mines | 


have again and again attracted armies of 


gold-hunters. Its rivers are at times choked 


with fish. But the amount of good farming 
land accessible to cultivation is so limited 


that the Province does not feed its handful | 


of people. The rivers wind to the sea, or 
rather to the head of the long, narrow fjords 
with which the iron coast is everywhere 


pierced, round gloomy, snow-clad mountains, | 
| other part of America known to me are the 


through granite or trap rocks against which 


they chafe uselessly. They cannot overflow | 
their banks, and so there are no bottom | 


lands to speak of. ‘They are confined to 
deep gorges instead of expanding over open 
valleys. Towering rocks, with cataracts 
gleaming amid dark pines, and leaping from 


point to point, mountain sides curtained with | 
glaciers rising in the background into the | 


region of eternal snow, are the characteristic 


features of British Columbian scenery. It is 
a paradise for artists and engineers rather 
than for ordinary emigrants. The Indians 


| greatly outnumber the whites, and promise 


to be a permanent element of the population. 
Journeying along the great wagon-road of 
the Province, the principal pictures we get 
of them are their elaborate grave-yards by 


| the road-sides, and down in the gorges in 


which the Fraser is hemmed, the half-naked 
savage, perched like a bird of prey in a red 
blanket upon a rock, or clinging to his fragile 
platform on the face of the cliff, and scoop 
ing up salmon from the raging torrent, while 
his wife, with a creel full of fish on her back, 
toils homeward up the precipice. But go 
into the saw-mills, the logging camp, the 


| field or the store, and you find them work- 


ing well and earning good wages. In no 


Indians as a class so self-reliant. But even 
should the 30,000 Indians be raised to our 
level, and the resources of British Columbia 
fully developed, the future of the Dominion 
depends not on its Pacific Province, but on 
its North-west. 

I have taken my readers over a wide field, 
but I could not otherwise give them an in- 
telligent idea of the component parts of the 
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new Dominion, and the work that lies imme- | economy worse than vice, we were popu- 
diately to our hands. Canada has been | larly known as “North American China- 
called “ raw, rough and democratic,” and the | men.” All this is changing. Young men 
more frankly the impeachment is acknowl- | are beginning to feel that there is a future 
edged the better. Howcould it be otherwise? | for their country. A national spirit is being 
We are in our raw youth, have rough work | formed, which, in due time, will bear dis- 
to do, and can do it only by each man put- | tinctive fruit. But for many years the men 
ting his shoulder to the wheel. We cannot who can do rough work best will be and 
afford an aristocracy, still less can we afford | ought to be our kings. 

to ape one. We can hardly afford literature _—Alll the way across, from ocean to ocean, 
orart. We have half a continent—a stern | from the bleak, rugged Atlantic shores to 
and rugged half—to reclaim, to people, to | where the long rollers of the Pacific break 
animate with a common spirit. That is | at the feet of the Cascades, or eat far into 
the work of to-day, and it is enough to | the core of the range in fjords too deep for 
task all our energies. The previously iso- | lead or anchor, a geographical line separates 
lated conditions and independent histories | us from the United States. Nature has de- 
of the Provinces make it all the more | creed that in all matters of intercourse we 
difficult. Grattan’s remark, “England is | must be one with you, and if our common 
not one country; it will take a century | Christianity be worth anything, friends as 
before she becomes so,” applies with greater | well as neighbors wemusteverbe. Westarted 
truth to Canada. Half of the people do | in the race long after you. We have neither 
not understand yet the meaning of the | your wealth nor your resources. The rude 
name their own country bears. “ How do | boats of our fishermen on the Atlantic make 
you like Canada?” I am asked when I | a poor show beside the trim craft that hail 
visit Halifax, as if I came from some for- | from the Massachusetts coast; and on the 
eign land. “We are English,” said a lady | Pacific, the barbaric columns, with their 
to me in Quebec, not many years ago; | strange devices and fantastic figures, that 
“these,” pointing the least mite disdainfully | adorn the ancient Hydah villages, are 
to Aabitans streaming out of church, “are | almost all that we can set off against the 
Canadians.” Not long since, the anger of | glories of the Golden Gate. But, rich or 
Manitobans, burning against all the world, | poor, this wild, cold north-land is all that we 
burned hottest against “Canadians.” And | have, and we intend to make the most of it. 
in British Columbia, where gold-dust once | We are content to take a back seat now, but 
so abounded that every one considered | give us time and we may come to the front. 


DE ROSIS HIBERNIS. 


Ampitious Nile, thy banks deplore 
Their Flavian patron’s deep decay ; 
Thy Memphian pilot laughs no more 
To see the flower-boat float away; 
Thy winter roses once were twined 
Across the gala streets of Rome, 
And thou, like Omphale, couldst bind 
The vanquished victor in his home. 


But if the barge that brought thy store 
Had foundered in the Lybian deep, 
It had not slain thy glory more 
Nor plunged thy rose in salter sleep ; 
Not gods nor Czsars wait thee now, 
| No jealous Pastum dreads thy spring, 
| Thy flower enfolds no augur’s brow, 
And gives no poet strength to sing. 


Yet, surely, when the winds are low, 
And heaven is all alive with stars, 

Thy conscious roses still must glow 
Above thy dreaming nenuphars ; 


They recollect their 


high estate, 


The Roman honors they have known, 
And while they ponder Czsar’s fate 
They cease to marvel at their own. 


VoL. XX.—30. 
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TO EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


AFTER READING HIS ESSAY ON POE. 
Wuo but a poet knows a poet’s heart ? 

O tender critic! weaving such sweet woof 

Of pity with your warp of sad dispraise,— 
Unvailing a dead brow to lay on it 

At last the crown of justice! Not too soon 

Your generous words for one who needs them all, 
Your passionate “O friends, instead of sneers, 
With your protection gently hedge him round!” 
Then, bravely, like a mother for her child, 

You plead his strange environments, his weird 
And fitful fancies, his sick, wayward brain, 

His fatal birth-gift, a weak, wavering will,— 
Owning him wrong with such sweet skill of words 
That in our pity we forget our blame. 


Oh, if his hunted spirit, held at bay 

This side of death, has covert found at last, 
How restful must the change be, and how sweet! 
And if he heeds our censure or our praise, 

As once, how glad he must be now to know— 
If know he does—that in some generous hearts 
The balances are just that measure him, 

And that some lips are pitiful and kind, 

Saying, “ He might have been, and but for this, 
And this,—dead weights that circumstance 
Threw in the scale—he wou/d have beén, a man, 
A hero, worthy of his poet-soul!” 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE STUDENTS IN AMERICA. 


For a score of years, the Japanese 
government has been accustomed to send 


a few of its young citizens to the schools | 
| ceeding five years, at least one hundred 


of foreign nations. The first delegation 
entered Holland in 1859, and engaged in 
the study of law, navigation and ship- 
building. Before the year 1873, about two 
hundred Japanese students had studied, 
under the care of the home government, in 
Germany, Russia, Austria, England, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and Holland. 
At the present time the number of govern- 


ment students residing in European coun- | 
The majority | 


tries hardly exceeds a dozen. 
of this number have already been graduated 
at college or university ; and some of them 
are now engaged in the study of the military 
arts. Several private students are con- 
nected with the schools of England, France, 
Italy and Germany. 


| 


| 





The first delegation of Japanese students 
that entered the United States landed a 
Boston, in 1868. In the course of the suc 


pursued courses of study either under pn- 
vate tutors or in the schools of the Eastem 
States, of Pennsylvania and of the city of 
Washington. In the present year, about 
seventy are members of American schools 
and colleges. A third ‘of the number ar 
connected with institutions of the Westem 
and Pacific States; and the remainder ar 
enrolled in Eastern schools. Six-sevenths 
of the entire body, however, are pi 
vate students, and, as such, bear no direct 
relation to the home government. Only 
nine are under the care of the educational 
department of the empire. The extent and 
the variety of the past and of the present 
work of the ordinary Japanese student D 
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American institutions are succinctly indi- 
cated in the following extract from a letter 
of Tanetaro Megata, the Japanese Commis- 
sioner of Education in this country, in refer- 
ence to his government students : 


“Two of them were graduated at Boston Law 
School, and are studying the practice of law. One of 
them was — at Cambridge Law School, and 
is also studying the practice in New York. One of 
them was olaned at Columbia Law School, and 

t another degree from the Yale Law School, where 
bi studying now. Three of them were graduated 
at Columbia School of Mines, and they are studyin 
the branch by practical investigation there. Two o 
them were graduated at the Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., and are studying now practically.” 


The Chinese students in America are 
more in number than the Japanese, and, as 
a body, they are under the supervision of 
native officers residing in this country. 
Near the beginning of the decade just closed, 
—August, 1871,—the Chinese government 
determined to educate a corps of its young 
citizens for its service. In the foreigners 
employed in conducting its international 
relations, in collecting its customs, in com- 
manding its armies and ships of war, it had 
failed to find public servants of that effi- 
ciency it desired. It also realized the pro- 
priety of employing its own subjects for 
the performance of its official work. By 
the persuasion, therefore, of Yung Wing,* at 
present the associate Chinese minister in 
this country, it decided to educate its own 





* As the head of the Chinese educational mission 
in the United States, a brief sketch of the life of 
Yung Wing should be presented. Born in South- 
ern China, in 1828, he spent several years of his 
boyhood in the schools conducted by Christian mis- 
sionaries. In 1847, under the charge of Rev. S. R. 
Brown, an American missionary, he came to this 
country, entered an academy at Monson, Mass., 
and,after two and a half years spent in preparation, 
was admitted to Yale College in 1850. Repeatedly 
during his college course he won prizes for 
English composition, and also contributed several 
papers to the press which attracted much attention. 
At this time he conceived the idea of the educational 
mission which is now in process of realization. 
Soon after graduation he sailed for China. For 
sixteen years he was engaged in work both public 
and private, but throughout this time he nursed his 
scheme, and was constantly watching for an oppor- 
tunity to forward it. This opportunity occu in 
1870. In June of that year the notorious Tientsin 
massacre took place. The disadvantages under 
which the Chinese commissioners labored, in settling 
the sad affair with foreign powers whose subjects 
had been murdered, aidoel Yons Wing to press 
his scheme very forcibly upon the attention of the 
government. At last he was successful. He was 
at once appointed the chief commissioner of the 
mission, an office which he still holds, notwithstand- 
ing his recent promotion to the position of associate 
minister, with Chin Lan Pin, in the United States. 





citizens for those pursuits which it had 
hitherto been obliged to intrust to Amer- 
icans and Englishmen. A million and a 
half dollars was appropriated to the ex- 
ecution of the scheme. Advertisements 
were placed in the Chinese papers, request- 
ing all boys who wished to go to America 
to spend fifteen years in study, and, on 
returning home, to enter the service of the 
government, to assemble at Shanghai. 
About a hundred complied with the request. 
For several months they pursued the study 
of the English and Chinese languages; and 
at the conclusion of the allotted period, the 
thirty who had made the most rapid advance 
were selected. They at once embarked for 
America. The selection of this country was 
founded on the preference of Yung Wing. 
He could have procured the establishment 
of the mission in either England, France or 
Germany ; but his regard for America and 
American colleges and schools persuaded 
him to establish it in this country. In 
each of the three years succeeding the de- 
parture of the first body of students, thirty 
additional students embarked; and at the 
close of the year 1876, one hundred and 
twenty Chinese students had Janded on 
American shores. A large mansion was 
erected at Hartford, Connecticut, intended to 
serve both as a home and as aschool build- 
ing; but after a brief residence, either in 
this home or in families, the young stu- 
dents were placed in the different academies 
and schools of New England to prepare 
for college. In the last school year, one 
was a member of Yale College, two of its 
Scientific School, two of the Troy Polytechnic 
Institute, eight of each of the academies at 
Andover and Easthampton, several of the 
Hopkins Grammar School at New Haven, 
of the Norwich Academy, and the others 
are scattered through the schools of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. Owing to sick- 
ness, lack of interest in study or similar 
causes, twelve have returned to China; and 
at present one hundred and eight are in this 
country. 

In the selection of his studies, great lib- 
erty is allowed each student. Intending to 
enter one of the five professions of law, 
engineering, mining, the navy, or the 
military, he chooses those studies which 
are best fitted to prepare him for that work 
which he designs to adopt. If he intends to 
become an engineer, he selects scientific 
studies, and enters a scientific school. If 
he intends to become a lawyer, he pursues 
the regular course preparatory for college, 
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and enters Yale, Harvard, or a similar 
institution. 

Comparing the Japanese and Chinese 
students now enrolled in American schools 
and colleges, several marked contrasts and 
likenesses are made evident. The most 
prominent difference in respect to external 
characteristics is the greater readiness with 
which the former adopt the dress and man- 
ners of the Western world. The Japanese 
dresses 2 la Européen, and in excellent taste ; 
the Chinaman still braids his cue, and wears 
his loose trowsers and blouse. The Japan- 
ese is more easily denationalized ; the Chi- 
naman is constantly impressed with the duty 
of loving and serving the land that gave him 
birth and is giving him education. The lat- 
ter learns the English language with greater 
ease, and uses it with greater facility; the 
former, after a residence of even five or six 
years, experiences, in the case of not a few 
individuals, difficulty in conducting an ordi- 
nary conversation. Both manifest much 
deference to authority, and are models of 
decorum and politeness. The Japanese 
belong relatively to a higher caste ; the ma- 
jority of the Chinese students are from the 
middle class of the empire. 

In mental characteristics, the contrasts 
are less marked than in physical. The 
excellences and the defects of the two 
types of mind are similar. In each the 
memory is developed to a degree not com- 
monly attained by an American school-boy ; 
and the Chinese draw forms and figures 
which they have once seen with marvel- 
ous accuracy. The superior development 
of the memory seems to weaken the growth 
of the logical faculties; and a difficulty in 
conducting processes of thought of ordi- 
nary intricacy is one of the first defects 
which a teacher notices in their mental 
constitution. Intellectually, both are clear- 
sighted rather than far-sighted; and are 
distinguished for exactness in thought and 
statement. Considered as a whole, the Chi- 
nese make more rapid progress in linguistic, 
and the Japanese in mathematical studies. 
The former are by temperament the more 
passive, the latter the more impulsive. Both 
are hard students, and, though seldom rank- 
ing first, maintain a creditable stand in their 
classes. In respect to moral character, also, 
as well as intellectual, a high degree of 
similarity is obvious. Neither, as a body, 
is addicted to the use of liquors, or of 
tobacco, and both are free from the vices to 
which American college youth are somewhat 
subject. 





In regard to their adoption of Christianity 
both classes of students are allowed full 
liberty of choice by their respective gov. 
ernments. During the first years of the 
residence of the Chinese in America, cop. 
siderable opposition was made to their com. 
ing under distinctively Christian influences: 
at present, however, this opposition is re. 
moved. They attend the religious services 
of the church and of the school as their 
brother students; and should any of them 
desire to adopt Christianity, as several of 
them have already done, the government 
would not refuse them the privilege. In 
fact, Yung Wing is recognized as a most 
devout Christian, and would be glad, it is 
said, to adopt more aggressive measures for 
the conversion of all his young countrymen 
than his government might approve. Of 
the Japanese students, a few are Christians; 
and one, Joseph Neesima, formerly a stu- 
dent at Amherst and the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, is now doing a great 
religious and educational work in his native 
island. Several of the students of both 
nationalities manifest a high degree of fond- 
ness for theological discussion ; their voices 
are frequently heard in the prayer-meetings 
of the schools to which they belong; and 
for the conversion of their friends and 
nation to the religion of Christ, many of 
them are exceedingly eager. 

Numerous are the results which will flow to 
their native lands from the education of this 
large body of Japanese and Chinese youth 
in the United States; but the precise nat- 
ure of these results it is not easy to antici- 
pate. It is certain, however, that they will 
prove to be wide and permanent. In 
developing the material resources of the 
country, and in aiding the government in 
the management of its various departments, 
its citizens thus trained will be of much 
service. Their influence in educational and 
intellectual movements will be pervasive. 
Japan is adopting modern methods of 
education with greater facility than China; 
and graduates of Harvard, Yale, Bowdoin 
and other colleges are professors in her 
great university. But the presence in 
China of a hundred young men, educated 
during the most susceptible period of their 
lives, from the age of twelve to twenty- 
five, in American schools and colleges, 
will rapidly develop the public school 
system of that enormous empire. Their 
influence, moreover, in sustaining a high 
type of personal morality and in favoring or 
opposing Christianity will be great. The 
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yerdict of a single Chinese or Japanese 
educated in America, regarding a system 
of religion, will be of greater weight with his 
countrymen than the testimony of a dozen 
missionaries of the American Board. Pre- 
cisely how far the Chinese may, on his re- 
turn in 1887, be allowed to proselyte his 


THE METROPOLIS OF 


Tuart gold existed in the Rocky Mount- 
ains has certainly been known since the 
earliest exploration of them; it is one of 
the most curious facts about the whole mat- 
ter, indeed, that the utilization of this wealth 
did not begin sooner. About 1803, for in- 
stance, a Kentuckian named James Pursley, 
while traveling with a band of Indians 
“into the mountains which give birth to the 
La Platte, Arkansaw, etc., etc.” (the locality 
seems to have been near Mt. Lincoln), 
found gold there and “ carried some of the 
virgin mineral in his shot-pouch for months.” 
Other wanderers at various times reported 
it, according to tradition, but no publicity 
was given to the fact, so that the real his- 
tory of the mining excitement in the lofty 
mid-continent ranges, and the annals of 
Denver, their metropolis, begin with the 
summer of 1858. 

These early annals are intimately asso- 
ciated with the name of W. Green Russell. 
This gentleman was a Georgian who had 
learned the delights of gold-digging where 
the gentle Etowah rolls its enticing sands 
through charming gorges of the Blue Ridge. 
When the gold excitement of the Pacific 
coast aroused the country he started West, 
and, taking his course up the Arkansas, 
passed along the eastern base of Pike’s 
Peak, and so northward to the emigrant 
trail. He observed at that time what 
seemed to him indications of gold-gravel, 
but did not pause to verify them. When, 
therefore, a few years later, he retraced his 
teps, he halted long enough in Colorado to 
assure himself of the richness of its bars, 
and then proceeded homeward to organize 
a party to return with him to this point. 
Two brothers, some friends and a few Cher- 
okee Indians joined him.* Following up 
the Arkansas River, they were joined by ad- 





THE 





countrymen without incurring the censure 
of his government, is uncertain ; yet, in gen- 
eral, upon the material, intellectual, moral 
and religious condition of these two vast em- 
pires, the influence of their youth, now being 
educated in American schools and colleges, 
will of necessity be great and enduring. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


venturers until finally the party numbered 
thirty or forty ; these reached the base of the 
mountains early in the summer. Finding 
nothing in the neighborhood of Pike's 
Peak, they followed northward up Squirrel 
Creek and then across to Cherry Creek, 
where they built a village fifty miles south- 
east of Denver. Their sluicing was of small 
consequence, however, and finally they 
worked down to this point, where Cherry 
Creek empties into the South Platte. Here, 
building a permanent camp, they prepared 
to spend the winter. Exaggerated reports 
of their success having gone back to the 
border States, recruits came steadily until, 
by the time cold weather really set in, three 
or four hundred persons (only three of them 
women) were gathered in the camp. The 
settlement was christened Auraria, after the 
mining town of that uname near Dahlo- 
nega, Georgia, and the straggling immigra- 
tion brought in, during the winter, many 
merchants and artisans as well as gold- 
seekers. 

Meanwhile, the story of the new discov- 
eries of gold in Pike’s Peak (for all the 
mountain region was known by that name, 
though the peak itself was seventy-five 
miles from the diggings) hastened east- 
ward, gathering marvels as it ran, and was 
attested by sundry goose-quills full of dust. 
Just following the financial distresses of ’57, 
thousands of men were ready for anything, 
and the spring of 1859 witnessed the be- 
ginning of such an emigration across the 
plains as had only been equaled by the 


* The Cherokees had previously been through 
here, searching for a promised land for their tribe, 
and had themselves reported gold. They concluded 
to remain in the Indian Territory, but left their name 
attached to several springs, mountains, etc., as a 
memento of their visit of inspection. 
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wildest hours of the rush to California a 
decade before. Council Bluffs, Atchison, 
Kansas City and all the other outposts of 
civilization became filled with excited 
crowds hastily preparing for the two- 
months’ journey across the plains, and an 
almost continuous procession of wagons of 
every description filed out from their streets 
to undergo the hardships and perils of that 
eager race tobe first at the gold-fields. He 
who could not pay for the swift stage 
became driver or escort of a freight wagon, 
or followed along with his ambulance; 
while thousands rode on horseback, or 
walked, trundling their luggage in a hand- 
cart or wheelbarrow, or slung upon their 
backs. Zhose were the storied days when 
the motto “ Pike’s Peak or Bust” was in- 
scribed on many a wagon-sheet by jubilant 
owners, and those also the days when the 
same wagons, hopelessly bogged in some 
treacherous fording of the Arkansas, or 
broken down among the rocks of a stony 
bit of butte-road, were grimly labeled 
* Busted, by Thunder!” 

The van-guard of this exodus reached 
the Platte in April, and it is estimated that 
nearly a hundred thousand persons followed 
during the summer. We are told that they 
were in the main from the better classes of 
men at home, but that nineteen-twentieths 
were entirely ignorant of gold-mining. 
Thousands were disappointed, of course, 
and a thin returning stream met but failed 
to discourage the new comers, who pressed 
across the weary, bone-marked plains, sure 
that their lot would be an exception to all 
the misfortunes described. 

As soon as the snows were sufficiently 
melted, the Russells and others pushed into 
the mountains, reasoning that if these outer 
streams contained a sediment of drifted gold, 
the source of the riches must yet remain in 
the rocks whence the waters came. QOne 
party, under the leadership of J. H. Gregory, 
started up Clear Creek, to a point just 
above where Black Hawk now is, and began 
prospecting in the gulch. “ He climbed the 
hill,” says a written acccunt of the inci- 
dent, “‘ where he believed the wash or gold- 
dirt would naturally come from, scraped 
away the grass and leaves and filled his 
gold-pan with dirt, and took it down to the 
gulch. Upon panning (washing) it down, 
there was about four dollars’ worth of gold 
init! He dropped his pan and immediately 
summoned all the gods of the universe to 
witness his astounding triumph. That night 
he could not sleep.” 





Whether any immortals obeyed the sum- 
mons the record fails to inform us, but it js 
certain that it was a very few days only 
before the rugged trails, slippery with ice 
and gagged with snow, became thronged 
with ezger, though disheartened emigrants, 
fired with a new hope. Almost simulta. 
neously, discoveries of rich bars and veins 
were made at Idaho Springs, Boulder, 
Golden, and elsewhere, and the mountains, 
from Estes Park to the Sangre de Cristo, 
began to be overrun with prospectors, 
while gold and silver ledges and placers 
were discovered so rapidly that no one 
could keep track of them, and thousands of 
claims were taken up on both sides and 
among the very summits of the Snowy 
Range,* under laws and regulations framed 
by the miners themselves. Valleys hitherto 
undisturbed, except by the light tread of 
the moccasin and the hardly timid game it 
followed ; cliffs that had echoed to no other 
sound than the noise of the elements or the 
voices of bird and beast, now resounded 
with human energy and were despoiled by 
the ruthless shovel and axe. The sage-brush 
yielded place to wagon-tracks, and the 
splendid spruces were felled to lie docile in 
the walls of log cities that sprang into shape 
with the startled swiftness and decision of 
magic. 

When the Georgians built their cabins 
for winter quarters among the lofty cotton- 
woods between the Platte and Chery 
Creek, they thought “Indian Row” a 
good enough name ; but when a settlement 
grew up around them and more men kept 
coming, they surveyed a town-site and 
named it “ Auraria,” as already stated. 
At the same time, a few persons crossed to 
the east side of Cherry Creek and built a 
group of cabins, which they called “St. 
Charles,” and a few others “ located” on a 
bench northward under the name of the 
“ Highlands.” These last two were abor- 
tive attempts at city-making, however, and 
during the winter of 1858-9 a party with 
General Larimer at its head came to St. 
Charles, “jumped” the now deserted set- 
tlement, laid out a g6o-acre town-site of 
their own and christened it Denver City, in 
honor of the Governor of Kansas, of which 
territory all this region soon became 4 
county known as Arapahoe. 





*Fine mines of silver, which are still worked, 
were opened a few years later on the brow of Mount 
Lincoln, at an elevation considerably over 14,000 
feet, in the midst of perpetual snow. 
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This last deliberate movement was a 
direct recognition of the advantages which 
this point offered as a town-site. It lay 
midway between the routes of travel to the 
Pacific coast along the North Platte, and 
by the way of Santa Fé. It was at the 
junction of two water-courses, along which 
grew abundant timber and unlimited pas- 
turage. It was a situation central to the 
half-dozen passes and cahons which then, 
as now, constituted the gateways through 
the mountain-barrier into the interior val- 
leys and parks. Lastly, it had priority, and 
was fast getting the advertising which has 
ever since been so liberally accorded to it, 
and to which it owes, in no small degree, 
its present success. 

Each of the forty-one shareholders was 
required to erect a cabin at once, and Gen- 
eral Larimer was the first man to put up 
his roof. Denver thus sprang at one bound 
into rivalry with Auraria, but the strife for 
supremacy was brief, and resulted in a con- 
solidation by which the older sister of the 
twain lost her name and became simply 
West Denver, or, when spoken of with con- 
tumely (as, until lately, she frequently de- 
served to be), simply, “ ’cross the creek.” 

Those were wild days in the young 


city’s history. Thousands of excited people 
thronged her streets, living in tents, in 
wagons, in dug-outs and in the rudest of 
log huts and shanties,—the best way they 
could. All the provisions had to be brought 
across the plains, except game and some 
cattle that Mexicans would drive up from 


Santa Fé. Yet there was no great scarcity, 
and though prices were almost uniformly 
ten times as high as at present, gold-dust 
and coin were abundant, and wages in pro- 
portion. If a man thought if cheap to be 
able to buy a sack of flour at ‘en dollars, he 
felt outraged if he was not getting fiftee: or 
twenty dollars a day for his labor. 

The fall of ’59 saw Denver very city-like 
and busy. Machinery poured in, and with 
it every appliance of civilization possible at 
such a distance from even the frontier of the 
Western States. All kinds of business enter- 
prises were projected, and among others a 
newspaper. The late Hon. William N. Byers, 
a gentleman who has been identified with the 
best interests of Colorado, was the moving 
spirit in this latter venture, and its history is 
a good illustration of ways and means in 
“Pike’s Peak” twenty years ago. At Belle- 
view, near Omaha, Mr. Byers and his 
associates heard that there was lying idle 
such a printing-office as they wanted,—a 





relic of a starved-out journal. Mr. Byers 
went there and secured the property, leaving 
Omaha with it on the 8th of March, 1859. 
The streams were all flooded, snow and 
rain storms were frequent, and the third day 
out the trains waded through a frozen sheet 
of water, three feet deep and two miles wide, 
breaking the ice as they progressed. The 
wagon carrying the press had a variety of 
disheartening mishaps, and at the end of the 
month had only reached Fort Kearney, 185 
miles from Omaha. Beyond there, however, 
the roads were firm and faster time was made, 
so that on the 2oth of April the precious 
press and types entered Denver. The name 
of this fair-sized and nicely printed weekly 
was the “ Rocky Mountain News.” To-day 
it is an eight-page daily, and owned by a 
different company, but the name remains, 
and is widely known. Its salutatory is worth 
quoting as a piece of brave crowing, for that 
very week was the time of the remarkable 
stampede which carried back in a panic 
four-fifths of the emigrants who had set out 
for the promised land,—scared by a cry of 
fraud and certain starvation : 


“We make our début in the far West, where the 
snowy mountains look down upon us in the hottest 
summer day as well as in the winter’s cold; here, 
where a few months ago the wild beasts and wilder 
Indians held undisturbed possession—where now 
surges the advancing wave of Anglo-Saxon enterprise 
and civilization, where soon, we proudly hope, will 
be erected a great and powerful State, another em- 
pire in the sisterhood of empires.” 


This was plucky and partook of the char- 
acter of “bluff,” for the stoutest-hearted 
really had intelligent doubts about the truth 
of the boast; but the journal can take to it- 
self much credit for staying the stampede, 
and bringing capital and brains to the 
development of the new camp. 

It was not long before rivals sprang up, 
and, in May of the following year, a daily 
edition was begun, to which a second daily, 
“The Herald,” opposed itself within a few 
weeks. At first the nearest post-office was 
at Fort Laramie, 220 miles northward, and 
the mail reached there from the East only 
once or twice a month. About the rst of 
May, 1859, a messenger was induced to go 
to this post-office, and through an utter 
wilderness he brought a mule-load of letters 
and newspapers, which were delivered on 
payment of twenty-five cents each for the 
former, and fifty cents for the latter. Nor 
did affairs speedily improve. More than two 
years passed before Denver had its own post- 
office, all mails being carried from the East 
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on the overland coaches, which came regu- 
larly after June, 1859, and letters were 
charged for as express matter, at twenty-five 
cents apiece.* The war of the rebellion was 
raging in the East, and a general Indian 
war harassed the plains. In 1863, mails 
were so irregular that weeks would elapse 
without one, and what was received came 
by the way of Panama and San Francisco. 
The freighting business was so demoralized 
that many a hundred pounds of paper cost 
a hundred dollars for its transportation alone, 
and wrapping, tissue and even letter paper 
were used to keep up the daily issues of the 
“ News,” which often shrunk to a mere 
bulletin of military orders, etc., for lack of 
something to print upon. In 1861, the 
telegraph reached Fort Kearney, where it 
rested two years. Then the Denver journals 
began taking news dispatches, which were 
printed here only four days after their origin 
i New York. This increased the competi- 
tion between the papers, and the most bitter 
personalities were indulged in through the 
editorial columns. It is great fun to read 
these old files; it is like witnessing a battle 
between men of straw. Both offices estab- 
lished pony-express lines to the principal 
mining camps in the mountains, and their 


daily editions were delivered in Black Hawk, 
Central City and other neighborhoods, forty 
or fifty miles away, more quickly than the 


steam-cars now manage to do it. Under 
these circumstances, twenty-five dollars a 
year was not a high subscription rate, the 
retail price being twenty-five cents a copy 
in gold, which, at that time, was worth twice 
as much as currency. There was no lack 
of local news, of course, in so wide-awake 
a community, and these journals were more 
successful than is usual in manufacturing 
“items ” for themselves. 

In 1859, the town became overrun with 
gamblers and cut-throats, who thought them- 
selves too far from authority and too strong 
in numbers to be interfered with; but one 
night several of them were hanged, and the 
next night others. Rumors of a Vigilance 
Committee got abroad, and the leading des- 
peradoes found it to their advantage to 





* There is a whole book to be written some day— 
and a book of thrilling interest—on the overland 
coach lines, the pony express and the fast freight 
arrangement, which preceded the trans-continental 
railways. Their histories might properly come in 
here, but would take up so much space that I prefer 
passing them by altogether to making an unsatisfac- 
tory mention. Denver owed much in its infancy to 
the enterprise and pluck of its stage and express 
managers. 





“skip.” Asa consequence, the reign of ter. 
ror which forms a part of the early history 
of all the Pacific railroad towns never 
amounted to much in Denver. Still there 
were plenty of bad men, and the carrying of 
fire-arms wasa universal custom. Gambling, 
too, was as open and prevalent as it is now 
in Leadville, Cafon City or Cheyenne, and 
tanglefoot whisky, at two bits a drink, was 
to be had on every corner, and two or three 
times between. As a natural result, quarrel- 
ing and bloodshed were of so frequent occur. 
rence as to excite no notice; and when 
anybody was killed “they piled the stiffs 
outside the door,” and went on with the 
game under the impression that it served 
the dead man right for not being quick 
enough to “get the drop” on the other 
fellow. 

Although Auraria had long before lost 
its identity, yet the west side remained the 
business part of Denver until 1864 ; and one 
circumstance which caused a change of base 
was the memorable flood of that spring, one 
of the events from which Denver people 
date. For several days a mixture of rain 
and snow had fallen over the whole region 
in an almost continuous storm, and Cherry 
Creek, ordinarily an insignificant, civil stream, 
was full to the top of its banks. At last there 
came an unprecedented fall of hail, followed 
by an hour or two of warmth, and then bya 
thunder-storm. Hundreds of small reser- 
voirs up on the divide were thus unlocked 
at a stroke, and in pitchy darkness, rain, 
thunder and lightning their loosened con- 
tents swept down the valley of Cherry Creek, 
and struck the town in a series of prodigious 
waves. Uprooted trees, drifting houses and 
barns, and floating d@ébris of every sort were 
borne along vpon the swift water, and the 
inhabitants ot half the city, particularly on 
the west side, were driven from their sway- 
ing houses by this unexpected black and 
icy flood. It was a night of destruction of 
property and horror to mankind throughout 
the whole region, for Cherry Creek was only 
one of many streams that rose into majestic 
proportions and asserted themselves as the 
channels of awful power. Yet less than a 
score of persons lost their lives, and it was 
all over in a few hours. The most serious 
loss sustained was that of the county’s sale, 
wherein were deposited a large number of 
deeds, leases, mining records and other im- 
portant documents, the destruction of which 
has been the source of a vast deal of litiga- 
tion. Shrewd ones suspect that the safe was 
found long ago, and that those who prefer 
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it should never turn up have paid so much 
more highly to have it buried again than the 

ublic authorities offered for its production, 
that it never will be seen until exhumed by 
some future antiquary. 

Cherry Creek has “boomed” without 
warning three or four times since then, and 
will do so in future; but the guards along 
its banks and channel are such as, it is hoped, 
will ward off disaster. When the water is 
heard and seen coming down, in a mighty 
flood, crested with great waves and spread- 
ing from one trembling bank to another, the 
fire-bells ring and the creek-side becomes 
thronged with spectators, and men with 
ropes, grapnels and hooks. As night ad- 
vances they build great bonfires at the end 
of each street that touches the creek, and 
the angry, chocolate-colored, swift-racing 
waters run this long gauntlet of fires, that 
throw their rays far across the turbid waste, 
and lend new vividness to what is always an 
exciting picture. 

Meanwhile, Denver had grown to possess 
fifteen hundred or two thousand people, 
more and more persons had gone into the 
mountains, and every available point near 
the town had been preémpted for ranch- 
ing. The Arapahoes of the plains and the 
Utes of the mountains, seeing this inroad 
of white men, were far from pleased, and by 
the spring of 1864 their depredations had 
culminated in united war over the whole 
length and breadth of the plains. The 
transportation of merchandise from the East 
became impossible except in great com- 
panies under armed escort, and even then 
hundreds of men lost their lives. My mem- 
ory teems with thrilling incidents as I write. 
The mail-service along the Platte became 
broken up, and Colorado was practically cut 
off from the Atlantic coast. Even the city 
itself was fearful of attack and massacre. 
Knowing this, it is not strange that so com- 
plete a panic should have occurred as hap- 
pened one memorable night early in June, 
when the report that an army of Arapahoes 
were about to sack the town spread through 
the streets. It was a wonderfully propitious 
moment for the savages. Most of the able- 
bodied men of the town were away in the 
mountains, with teams on the plains, or 
doing service in the three regiments that 
Colorado sent into the Union army. After 
a night of scouting and patrolling, waiting 
and watching, praying and cursing, fear and 
fury, morning dawned and no trace of In- 
dians was discovered. The whole scare 
had originated with a nervous old couple 





who were surprised at milking-time by the 
advent of a band of horses. Never stop- 
ping to see that they were unsaddled and 
driven by only a Mexican boy or two, they 
had leaped into their wagon and rushed 
off to tell Denver that three thousand Ara- 
pahoes were coming. The outcome of all 
this excitement was the proclamation of 
martial law, and the sudden organization 
of a regiment for Indian fighting. The 
“Sand Creek” campaign followed, and 
secured instant peace to the harassed set- 
tlers and miners, over whose heads a toma- 
hawk had been suspended for months. 

The flood and the Indian scares lost to 
West Denver its pre-eminence, and business 
moved to the east side, building up Blake, 
Holliday, Larimer and Fifteenth streets. 
Its expansion since has been eastward and 
northward. A walk through these scores 
of solid blocks of salesrooms and factories 
exhibits at once the fact that it is as the 
commercial center of the mountainous 
interior that Denver thrives, and congratu- 
lates herself upon the promise of a con- 
tinually prosperous future. Her assertion 
that she is to be the largest city between 
Chicago and San Francisco is likely to 
be realized. Most of her leading business 
men came here at the beginning, but, when 
every article had to be hauled six hundred 
miles across the plains by teams, their ener- 
gies were limited. It frequently used to 
happen that merchants would sell their 
goods completely out, put up their shut- 
ters and go a-fishing for weeks before the 
new semi-yearly supplies arrived. Every- 
body therefore looked forward with good 
reason to railway communication as the 
beginning of a new era of prosperity and 
growth, and watched with keen interest 
the approach of the iron track. In 1868, 
the Union Pacific company was running 
trains to Cheyenne, directly north of Denver, 
and about 100 miles away; to which point 
the Denver Pacific railway was being pushed, 
being completed in the spring of 1869. In 
the following August, the Kansas Pacific’s 
tracks connected Denver with Kansas City 
and St. Louis. Thus, the young city found 
itself removed in a single year from total 
isolation to a central point on two through 
lines of railway east and west. Later, it was 
given a third line by the way of Atchison. 

Now followed the season of business pros- 
perity which sagacious eyes had foreseen. 
When the railways were finished the town 
had less than four thousand inhabitants. 
A year from that time her population was 
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nearly fifteen thousand, and her tax-valuation 
had increased from three to ten millions of 
dollars. It was a time of happy investment, 
of incessant building and improvement, 
and of great speculation. Mines flourished, 
crops were abundant, cattle and sheep 
grazed in a thousand valleys hitherto ten- 
anted only by antelopes, and everybody had 
plenty of money. Then came a shadow 
of storm in the East, and the sound of the 
thunder-clap of 1873 was heard in Denver, 
if the blow of the panic was not felt. The 
banks became suddenly cautious in loans, 
speculators declined to buy and sold at a 
sacrifice. Merchants found that trade was 
dull and ranchmen got less for their prod- 
ucts. It was a “set-back” to Denver, and 
two years of stagnation followed; but she 
only dug the more money out of the ground 
to fill her depleted pockets, and survived 
the “ hard times” with far less sacrifice of 
fortune and pride than did most of the 
eastern cities. None of her banks went 
under, nor ever certified a check, and most 
of her business houses weathered the storm. 
The unhealthy reign of speculation was 
effectually checked, and business was placed 
upon a compact and solid foundation. 
Then came 1875 and 1876, which were 
“ grasshopper years,” when no crops of con- 
sequence were raised in the whole State, 
and a large amount of money was sent 
East to pay for flour and grain. It was a 
particularly hard blow just at that time, 
but the bountiful harvest of 1877 compen- 
sated, and the export of beeves and sheep, 
with their wool, hides and tallow, was the 
largest ever made up to that time. The 
result of this successful year with miner, 
farmer and stock-ranger, yielding them 
more than $15,000,000, a large propor- 
tion of which was an addition to the 
intrinsic wealth of the world, had an almost 
magical effect upon the city. Commerce 
revived, business was brisk, a buoyant feel- 
ing prevailed among all classes, and mer- 
chants enjoyed a remunerative trade. Money 
was “easy,” rents advanced, and the real- 
estate business assumed a healthier tone. 
Generous patronage of the productive indus- 
tries throughout the whole State was made 
visible in the quickened trade of the city, 
which rendered the year an important one 
in the history of Denver's progress. 

So, out of the barrenness of the cactus- 
plain, and through this turbulent history, has 
ariggn a cultivated and attractive city of 30,- 
000 people, which is truly the metropolis of the 
mountains. Her streets are broad, straight, 





and everywhere well shaded with lines of 
cottonwoods and maples, abundant in foliage 
and of graceful shape. On each side of 
every street flows a constant stream of water, 
often as clear and cool as a mountain brook. 
moistening the air and furnishing water for 
household use to the poor. There are said 
to be over 260 miles of these irrigating 
ditches or gutters, and 250,000 shade-trees, 
The source is a dozen miles northward, 
whence the water is conducted in an open 
channel, at a cost to the city of $10,000 a 
year. For many miles in the southern and 
western quarter of the town,—from Four- 
teenth to Thirtieth streets, and from Arapa- 
hoe to Broadway and the new suburbs 
beyond,—you will see only elegant and 
comfortable houses. A city of equal size in 
the East would show dwellings arranged 
to a great extent in solid blocks; but in 
Denver there are only two or three instances 
of this. Homes succeed one another, in 
endlessly varying styles of architecture, and 
vie in attractiveness, each surrounded by 
lawns and gardens abounding in flowers. 
All looks new and ornamental, while some 
of the dwellings of wealthy citizens are pal- 
atial in size and furniture, and with porches 
which are well occupied during the long, 
cool twilight characteristic of this climate. 
The power which has wrought all this 
change in a short score of years, truly mak- 
ing the desert to bloom, is water ; or, more 
correctly, that is the great instrument used, 
for the power is the will and pride of the 
cultivated men and women who form the 
leading portion of the citizens. Water is 
pumped from the Platte by the Holly sys- 
tem and forced over the city with such 
power that, in case of fire, no steam-engine 
Is necessary to send a strong stream through 
the hose. The keeping of a turf and gar- 
den, after it is once begun, is merely a mat- 
ter of watering. The garden is kept moist 
mainly by flooding from the irrigating ditch 
in the street or alley, but the turf of the 
lawn and the shrubbery owe their greenness 
to almost incessant sprinkling by the hand- 
hose. Fountains are seen in nearly every 
yard. After dinner (for Denver dines at 
five o’clock, as a rule), the father of the house 
lights his cigar and turns hoseman foran hour, 
while he chats with friends; or the small 
boys bribe each other to let them lay the 
dust in the street, to the imminent peril of 
passers-by. The swish and gurgle and 
sparkle of water are always present, and 
always must be; for so Denver defies the 
desert and dissipates the dreaded dust. 
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Considering this abundance of water, the 
dirty and unsanitary condition of central 
Denver is a disgrace to her, and will pres- 
ently be an alarm. Many alleys are filled 
with disgusting refuse, and the gutters, 
where there is not a swift stream, are choked 
with filth, It is not so bad as the same 
condition of things in a southern or eastern 
town would be, because the dryness of the 
air causes desiccation rather than the pu- 
trescence of decaying matter. But it is bad 
enough, and long ago it was understood 
that well-water must not be consumed 
inside the city limits. Now the surface- 
drainage has affected even the Platte and 
the Holly water, and during the summer 
of 1879 much sickness resulted from drink- 
ing it. At this rate, Denver’s population 
will be changed from a race of recon- 
structed invalids to one of newly afflicted 
candidates for the hospital. It is offered in 
defense against these charges that the city 
has increased in population ahead of its 
accommodations—has outgrown itself; and 
new works of great magnitude are being pro- 
jected, which will bring the melted snows 
directly from their rocky reservoirs in the 
foot-hills and distribute the purest water in 
the greatest abundance. Then it is prom- 
ised that sewers will be dug, proper escape- 
pipes be arranged, and an era of sanitation 
begun. Hasten the day! There is no ex- 
cuse for ill-health to a sound body in this 
dry, clear, exhilarating atmosphere. 

Its climate is one of the things Den- 
ver boasts of; but a region where the 
temperature will fall 48-degrees in a single 
hour, as it actually did one January day in 
1875, is open to criticism, to say the least. 
That the air is pure and invigorating is to 
be expected at a point right out on a plat- 
eau a mile above sea-level, with a range 
of snow-burdened mountains within sight. 
From the beginning to the end of warm 
weather it rarely rains, except occasional 
thunder and hail storms in July and Au- 
gust. September witnesses an ugly storm, 
succeeded by cool, charming weather, when 
the haze and smoke is filtered from the 
bracing air, and the landscape robes itself 
in its most enchanting hues. The coldest 
weather occurs after New Year’s Day and 
lasts until April. Then come the May 
storms and floods, followed by a hot, dry 
summer. The barometer holds itself pretty 
steady throughout the year, but the ther- 
mometer goes crazy, and the anemometer 
is sometimes “driven almost to death.” 
There is a vast quantity of electricity in the 





air, and the displays of lightning are mag- 
nificent and often destructive. Sunshine is 
superabundant. Records show less than a 
score of days in seven years when the sun 
has been totally obscured. It glares down 
through the thin, brilliant air with burning 
heat and an insupportable brightness which 
it pains the eye to encounter. One can by 
no means judge from the brightest day in 
New York of the wonderful dazzle sunlight 
has here; nor can he fail to notice the in- 
stant relief felt when he steps out of the 
direct rays into the shadow. Summer heat 
often reaches a hundred in the shade, and 
is stifling at midday ; but with sunset comes 
coolness, and the nights allow refreshing 
sleep. In winter, the mercury sometimes 
sinks thirty degrees below zero and stays 
there for long periods,—the average for Jan- 
uary is frequently more than ten degrees 
below,—but one doesn’t feel this severity as 
much as he would a far less degree of cold 
in the damp, raw climate of the coast. 
Snow is frequent, but not very useful for 
sleighing on account of the wind. 

This wind, in fact, is the great feature 
about the weather at all seasons. It does 
not a/ways blow, but the pauses are so rare 
as to be a positive relief. In congratulating 
herself that Cheyenne has from 1500 to 
2000 more miles of wind a month than she, 
Denver asserts no strong claim to being a 
calm locality. The dust, which is Denver’s 
béte noir, is swept in blinding clouds at the 
shortest notice away from before you, to be 
deposited in some less desirable place, while 
you get the full benefit of some else’s pul- 
verulent property. Nor has this Colorado 
wind a decent and fixed purpose. It is a 
perfect Puck of a wind, dashing down from 
the mountains, or tearing in off the plains, at 
a pace that defies all preparation or caution. 
All the cinders resulting from kitchen fires 
are required by law to be put into little close 
domes of brick,—quaint little structures, like 
Mexican ovens, that attract a stranger’s eye 
at once as he glances over the palings of 
the back-yard. In one breeze a family lost 
three wash-tubs, among numberless other 
things, blown miles away on the plains. A 
good, motherly woman, hating frivolity and 
camping to please her children in the mouth 
of a cafion, is what this dare-devil wind 
loves above all things to meet with. It 
holds still till she has made everything ready, 
and is just reaching out to set her frying-pan 
upon the nicely glowing coals; then—piff! 
and the embers are going over the top of 
the hill, and the whole camp devotes itself 
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for the rest of the evening to collecting 
scattered articles. There is a yarn about 
a miner who, being swift of foot, chased his 
vagrant fire and held his skillet over it as it 
traveled. When his bacon was done he 
found himself fifteen miles from camp! 

Denver is not only built with the cap- 
ital of her own citizens, but constructed of 
materials close at hand. Very substantial 
bricks, kilned in the suburbs, are the favorite 
material, and no less than twenty millions 
will be put into walls this year. Then there 
is a pinkish trachyte, almost as light as 
pumice, and ringing under a blow with a 
metallic clink, that is largely employed in 
trimmings. Sandstone, marble and lime- 
stone are abundant enough for all needs, 
and the foundations of most of the large 
buildings are made of stone which will as- 
say eight dollars’ worth of silver to the ton ! 
Coarse lumber is supplied by the high pine- 
forests, for the great cottonwoods that shade 
the lower streams are of no account, but all 
the hard wood and fine lumber is brought 
from the East. The fuel of the city is wholly 
lignite coal, which comes from the foot-hills. 
It is dirty stuff, yielding a dense smoke, and 
a noticeable effect follows. A dozen years 
ago, it seemed some days as though the 
mountains rose abruptly from the Platte, and 
one can almost credit the popular yarn of 
the Englishman who started to walk out to 
them before breakfast, never dreaming their 
nearest slopes were a dozen miles away ; now, 
however, close as they sometimes approach, 
and wonderfully as they loom up before the 
eye, they always seem more distant and 
dim. No doubt the smoke of thousands 
of fires and the exhalations of a crowded 
and somewhat dirty city have made the 
whole atmosphere perceptibly dense and 
impure. 

While she has thus been looking well 
after the material attractions, Denver has 
not forgotten the mental inducements to 
make her midst your dwelling-place. She 
is very proud of her school-buildings, con- 
structed and managed upon the most ap- 
proved plans; of her fine churches, of her 
flower-bedecked State offices, her seminaries 
of higher learning, and her recently organ- 
ized natural history and historical asso- 
ciation. Society is cosmopolitan. Five 
hundred people a day, it is said, enter 
Denver. Nowadays “the tour” of the 
United States is incomplete if this mount- 
ain city is omitted. Thus, the registers of 
her hotels bear many foreign autographs 
of world-wide reputation. 





Surprise is often expressed by the critical 
among these visitors (why, I do not under. 
stand) at the totally unexpected degree of 
intelligence, culture in music and art, appre- 
ciation of the more refined methods of 
thought and handiwork, and the knowledge 
of science that greets them here. Do they 
think because we live on the western side 
of the plains that we are out of the world? 
or because we are pioneers that we are, 
therefore, boors? Or do they cling to the 
old notion that Denver is a place where one 
half the population is practicing with revoly- 
ers on the other half? Art and music, par- 
ticularly, find friends and cultivation among 
the educated and generous families who have 
built up society here. There are schools and 
societies devoted to sustaining the interest, 
just as there are reading circles and Shaks- 
pere clubs. And, withal, there is the 
most charming freedom of acquaintance and 
intercourse,—polish and good-breeding, de- 
livered from all chill and exclusiveness, or 
regard for “ who was your grandfather?” 
Yet, this winsome good-fellowship by no 
means descends to vulgarity or permits itself 
to be abused. After all, it is only New York 
and New England and Ohio, transplanted 
and considerably enlivened. 

One result of this, unfortunately for the 
magazinist, is that there is little distinctive 
character in the community. What there is 
is merely off-color, if not criminal, and can- 
not be dwelt upon. There used to be 
plenty of life and color in the streets that 
was picturesque, but, if not all gone, it is fast 
going, and Denver has become as tame and 
conventional as any Ohio town. I can 
think of only one single custom that may be 
regarded as altogether local. In the sub- 
urbs nearly every citizen keeps a cow; and 
this requires a pasture. But about Denver 
there are no fenced fields,—when you get 
away from the houses you are at once out 
on the open plains, and could walk to the 
Missouri without jumping a fence. A few 
men, therefore, make it their business to col- 
lect all the cows in a certain quarter of the 
city every morning, drive them out on the 
plain to feed, and bring them back at night. 
It is a pleasant sight to see this “town- 
herd” come in, in the evening, and find 
their way lazily to their own doors, while 
the weary herder on his decrepit broncho 
lags behind, or spurs with sudden zeal and 
much Mexican profanity after some truant 
beast that refuses to go right. 

To return to our consideration of Den- 
ver’s resources, it will readily be seen that 
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she stands as the supply depot and money- 
receiver of three great branches of industry 
and wealth, namely, mining, stock-raising 
and agriculture. 

The first of these is the most important. 
Many of the richest proprietors live here 
and spend their profits. ‘Then, too, the ma- 
chinery which the mining and reduction of 
the ores require, and the tools, clothing 
and provisions of the men, mainly come 
from here. About 65,000 lodes have been 
discovered in Colorado, and numberless 
placers. Only a small proportion of these, 
of course, were worked remuneratively, but 
the cash yield of the twenty years since the 
discovery of the precious metals has aver- 
aged nearly $5,000,000 a year, and has 
increased from $200,000 in 1869 to over 
$10,000,000 in 1879. Not half of this is 
gold, yet it is only since 1870 that silver 
has been mined at all in Colorado. These 
statistics show the total yield of the State 
in gold and silver thus far to approximate 
$100,000,000, not to mention tellurium, 
copper, iron, lead and coal. 

The second great means of revenue to 
Denver is the cattle and sheep of the State. 
The wonderful, worthless-looking buffalo- 
grass, growing in little tufts so scattered that 
the dust shows itself everywhere between, 
and turning sere and shriveled before the 
spring rains are fairly over, has proved one 
of Colorado’s most prolific sources of wealth. 
The herds now reported in the State count 
up 800,000, and the annual shipments 
amount to 100,000, at an average of $22 
apiece, giving $2,200,000 as the yearly 
yield. Add the receipts from the sales of 
hides, tallow and beef butchered here, and 
the dairy consumption, and you have a 
figure not far from $3,000,000 to represent 
the total annual income from this branch of 
productive industry. The whole value of 
the cattle investments in the State is esti- 
mated by good judges at $12,000,000, 
nearly one-fourth of which is the property of 
citizens of Denver. Yet this sum, great as 
it is for a pioneer region, represents only 
half of Colorado’s live stock. Last year 
(1878), over 2,000,000 sheep were sheared, 
and more and more capital is being invested 
in this industry. Perhaps the total value 
of sheep-ranches in the State is not less 
than $6,000,000, the annual income from 
which approaches $1,000,000. 

The third large item of prosperity to the 
State is agriculture, although it advances in 
the face of much opposition. ‘The main 
planting, of course, is of wheat, and the 





total crop at present amounts to about 
2,000,000 bushels, averaging seventy cents 
in price. Add to this other grains, etc., and 
the annual yield of the soil in Colorado is 
brought to over $2,000,000 in value. 
Farmers are learning better and better 
how to combat the great obstacles to agri- 
culture in this State, and the tillage is 
annually wider. 

Nor is this the whole story. Denver is 
coming more and more to be a manufactur- 
ing center. The largest ore-reduction works 
in the West are here; and there are rolling- 
mills, iron-foundries, machine-shops, woolen- 
mills, shoe factories, carriage and harness 
factories, breweries, and so on through a 
long list. The most valuable of all, possi- 
bly, are the flouring-mills, representing an 
investment of $350,000, and handling half the 
wheat crop of Colorado. I have dwelt upon 
these somewhat prosy statements in order to 
point out fully what rich resources Denver has 
behind her, and how it happens that she finds 
herself at twenty years of age amazingly 
strong commercially. Not only a large pro- 


portion of the money which gives existence 
to these enterprises (nearly every householder 
in the city has a financial interest in one or 
several mines, stock-ranges or farms), but the 
current supplies that sustain them, are pro- 


cured in Denver, and a very large percentage 
of their profits finds its way directly to this 
focus. 

Denver thus becomes to all Colorado what 
Paris is to France. Through all the enormous 
area, from Wyoming farinto New Mexico, and 
westward to Utah, she has no respectable 
rival, and she keeps pace with its rapidly 
thickening population and increasing needs. 
Every extension of the railways, every good 
crop, every new mineral district developed, 
every increase of stock-ranges, directly and 
instantly affects the great central mart. This 
sound business basis being present, the 
opportunity to dispose pleasantly of the 
money made is, of course, not long in pre- 
senting itself. It thus happens that Denver 
shows in a wonderful measure the amenities 
and means of intellectual culture that make 
life so attractive in the old- established cen- 
ters of civilization, where selected society, 
thoughtful study and the riches of art have 
ripened to slow maturity through long time 
and under gracious traditions. There is an 
abundance here, therefore, to please the eye 
and touch the heart, as well as fill pockets, and 
year by year the city is becoming more and 
more a desirable place in which to dwell as 
well as to do business. 
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The West Point Affair. 


THERE are certain qualities and characteristics 
which always distinguish the gentleman. He is 
always kindly in spirit, courteous in manner, and 
gallant in the defense of the weak, and especially of 
those—whether men or women—who have no 
power to defend themselves. Describe any man, 
anywhere, in these words, and there would be no 
hesitation, in any society, in pronouncing him a gen- 
tleman. Great surprise has been manifested among 
the people in different parts of the country that a 
system of offensive and persistent discourtesy has 
been practiced toward the cadet Whittaker at West 
Point, on account of the fact that he had a tincture 
of African blood in his veins. It was supposed that 
the typical West Point cadet was a gentleman, and 
that such treatment as had been bestowed upon 
Whittaker would be impossible there. 

Now, there is a very simple explanation of the 
social treatment of Whittaker, and there is really 
no occasion for surprise in the matter. For, con- 
sider how the school is made up. Nothing more 
miscellaneous than the components of the West 
Point school can possibly be imagined. A large 
number seek appointments here because they can- 
not afford to pay for a first-class education them- 
selves. They are often the sons of helpless widows 
—perhaps sometimes of pushing and thrifty trades- 
men. Indeed, we suppose that the most of those 
who go to West Point are in circumstances which 
render it desirable to get an education for nothing. 
What sort of an assemblage would this condition 
naturally bring together? Would it naturally bring 
those who have been well bred—those who have 
had the culture of polite society, and of high-toned 
Christian homes? Is it reasonable to expect that 
the average cadet will be a gentleman? Is it not 
asking too much that he shall make equal progress 
in mathematics and polite ideas? The smart boy 


of a Congressional district may have been regarded | 
with pride in the little community he came from, | 
but he could not reasonably be expected to blos- | 


som at once into a gentleman when ingrafted upon 
a community whose roots strike into the same soil 
from which he has hitherto drawn all his nourish- 
ment. 

Now, the difference between West Point and Har- 
vard, so far as the manners of the students are con- 
cerned, is the difference between the parentage and 
home and social culture of the students. There are 
other colleges which share with Harvard the pat- 
ronage of those whom we call our best people— 
those who stand highest in the social scale—but 
Harvard is, without question, the institution which 
holds the largest number of students from the best 
homes and highest society of the nation. Well, 
how does Harvard treat the African, when brought 
into direct association with him as a student? 
Professor Greener, who appeared at West Point in 
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the trial of the Whittaker case, was a man of African 
blood, and a Harvard man. While in Harvard, he 
roomed with a white man—that is, they had their 
parlor together, like the other students, with sep- 
arate beds in alcoves or rooms opening into the 
parlor—and he was treated in all respects as if he 
had been a white man, eating at the table with white 
students. Indeed, the testimony seems to be that 
he was much more of a favorite than many of the 
white students, and particular pains were taken that 
he should never feel that he was at any sort of dis- 
count on account of his color. In other words, they 
treated him as men of good breeding always treat 
those with whom circumstances bring them into 
association, provided they themselves are well-be- 
haved and inoffensive. They answered our descrip. 
tion of gentlemen. They were kindly in spirit; 
they were courteous in manner; and, knowing the 
history of the African in this country, they took 
special pains that their African associate should not 
feel, while among them, any social disadvantage 
which that history had subjected him to in the 
minds of rude or snobbish men. There can hardly 
be more than one opinion among our readers in 
regard to the nature of the treatment of Greener 


| and Whittaker in the institutions to which they 


respectively belonged. Greener was treated likea 
gentleman by gentlemen; Whittaker has been 
treated with rude and disdainful discourtesy by 
men who were not gentlemen. And here lies the 
pity of it: the West Point boys have conceived 
themselves to be gentlemen, and have looked upon 
and treated Whittaker as their social inferior, and 
by so doing have proved themselves not to be gen- 
tlemen at all. They have made a great mistake. 
What they have done has proved them to be ill- 
bred boors. It has also testified to an uncomforta- 
ble consciousness on their part of weakness in their 
polite associations. Men of good families and an 
assured position in society have no fear of com- 
promising their position by being polite to a negro. 
On the contrary, they are gentlemen enough to 
know that they would compromise their position 
very mach by giving a negro any slight whatever on 
account of his color. Whittaker, before the law and 
at the ballot-box, is any man’s equal. The Govern- 
ment gives him an equal place in the West Point 
institution, and the slights put upon him and all the 


| bitterness of race contempt that has been dealt out 


to him there is an insult to the Government whose 


bread he has eaten in common with those who have 


persistently shunned or abused him. 

There must be some among the cadets, of good 
families and good instincts, whose impulses would 
naturally be to treat Whittaker in a gentlemanly 
way. Weare sorry for these, for they have been 
morally overborne by the baser elements in the 
institution. They have not had the backbone to 
stand by the poor African, and take the proscrip- 
tion that would come of it. They must settle it 
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with themselves as to whether this bending to pub- 
lic opinion is an evidence of bravery or cowardice, 
and as to whether they can afford to have their 
sense of justice sophisticated and their character for 
Christian courtesy sacrificed by yielding deference 
to a collection of ill-bred snobs. 

The West Point Academy may be a very useful 
institution in its educational and military aspect, 
but until an African can have as good a chance 
there as a white man, through the social respect and 
kindness of all who come into contact with him, it 
can lay no valid claim to being a collection of gen- 
tlemen. 


The Apotheosis of Dirt. 


A NOTABLE meeting was held at one of the public 
halls of this city, on Sunday night, May 2d. It 
appears from the report of the gathering that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, the English infidel, had been invited to 
make a special journey to America to preside, and 
that he excused himself on account of his parliament- 
ary duties, and expressed the hope that Mr. Elizur 
Wright would be invited to the honor which he 
was compelled to decline. Mr. Wright was offered 
the very doubtful honor, and accepted it. At this 
meeting various men and women spoke, with a show 
of a good deal of feeling, to a large number of appar- 
ently sympathetic people. What was the occasion? 
Mr. D. M. Bennett had just emerged from the 
Albany Penitentiary, and been invited by those who 
had the matter in charge to put in his appearance 
as a martyr. It was originally proposed that he 
should appear in his prison clothes, but we presume 
that he was not permitted to bring them away, so 
that part of the programme failed. 

And what had Mr. D. M. Bennett done—first, that 
he should have been sent to prison, and, secondly, 
that he should have the honor of a public reception 
thrust upon him on the expiration of his term of 
confinement? He had been, by due process of law, 
after a full hearing of testimony and examination 
of facts, convicted of sending obscene matter through 
the mails—a book which could only have been written 
by its author from an impure motive, and could 
only have been received by the public with a poilut- 
ing and degrading effect. The claim that this book 
was of a scientific nature, or that it only contained 
certain advanced views of social and sexual ques- 
tions, was not admitted by the court, and could not 
have a moment’s consideration by any body of men 
excepting one made up of bawds, blackguards and 
free-lovers generally. After Bennett was incarcerated, 
while serving out his sentence, there appeared a 
series of letters written by him to a young woman, 
with whom he seems to have had criminal associa- 
tion, so reeking with nastiness that even Bob Inger- 
soll would not believe them, or believe Bennett was 
the author of them, until assured of the fact by him- 
self. Well, the assurance came in the form of a 
letter from Bennett, dated at the Penitentiary. 
“Yes, my dear friends,” he says, “I wrote those 
indiscreet letters.” In one of these letters, he 
Says: “I have no reverence for the ceremony 
mouthed over by a priest.” This declaration gives 





the man’s status, as he stands related to one of the 
great social questions, while the details of the letters 
are so gross and vile, fairly groveling in moral 
filth and delighting in it, that it is quite impossible 
to conceive that he could work in any field of moral 
effort with anything but a foul motive. 

This, then, is the man; and, now, what is the 
point of all this excitement over him? It is claimed 
that the liberties of the people are compromised by 
the suppression of free discussion! It is claimed 
that Mr. Bennett has the right to send any opinions 
on anything that he chooses to print through the 
United States mails, and ,that this right has been 
infringed upon by his condemnation and incarcera- 
tion! Who are those who sympathize with him? 
Infidels—to a man; infidels—to a woman ; for it is 
to be remembered that some of the speakers—to 
their everlasting shame be it spoken !—of the Sun- 
day-night meeting were women. Now, we have a 
natural sympathy with doubters. We appreciate 
the force of Tennyson’s most suggestive couplet: 


“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds—” 
but the doubt must be honest. We have great 
respect for a doubt that makes a man better, but we 
have no respect at all for one that makes him 
worse. The conclusion is entirely legitimate that 
when a man’s infidelity leads to a loosening of the 
sense of moral obligation and to the bestializing of 
his character, his doubts come from his dishon- 
est heart, and not from his honest head. The great 
majority of the infidels of this country have sympa- 
thized with Bennett. A noble minority have de- 
nounced him. The Boston “Index,” an infidel 
paper representing this minority, in an issue of last 
October, says : 


“ There is not another man in America who has 
wrought such incalculable injury to the Liberal 
cause as D. M. Bennett, by confounding its name 
with free love and obscenity in the public mind, 
depraving the tone of its literature, misleading its 
adherents into a mad crusade against necessary 
laws, sacrificing its — interests to his own 


vindictiveness and greed, and disgracing it by his 


character and life.” 


There speaks an honest man, and, we have nodoubt, 
an honest doubter ; but the great majority of the infi- 
dels of this country are, heart and soul, with Ben- 
nett. They have openly and blatantly confessed 
themselves to be sympathetic with the free-love doc- 
trines of the man whom they have undertaken to 
make a hero and a martyrof. The “Index ” makes 
one mistake. Mr. Bennett has not transformed 
his aiders and abettors in the infidel ranks into 
men and women like himself. He has only fur- 
nished them an occasion for the expression of their 
opinions and sympathies. He is not a man of such 
intellectual force and magnetic influence that he has 
been able to draw the great majority of infidels in 
the country after him, but he has been able to 
show, or, rather, the country has been able, through 
him and the sympathy manifested for him, to see, 
that the prevailing infidel sentiment of this country 
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is impure to the last degree, and is not to be trusted 
with any social interest or with any political influence 
whatever. The safety and purity of society rests, 
as it always has rested, with the believers in and 
professors of Christianity. The purer influences 
among the “ Liberals,” as they delight to call them- 
selves, have been formally and effectually voted down. 

Of course, no considerable meeting of such a 
crowd as now compose the infidel population of this 
country could be held without the abuse of Anthony 
Comstock,—a man whose neck some of them would 
be as glad to wring as they would that of a Thanks- 
giving turkey, but who stands by his duty like the 
Christian man he indubitably is. When Mr. Com- 
stock came into the field which he now occupies so 
efficiently, there were 165 obscene books published 
in this country. Of these he has seized and de- 
stroyed the plates of 163, and the owners of the 
remaining two, getting scared, destroyed them 
themselves. He has seized and confiscated twenty- 
four tons of obscene printed matter, and arrested 
425 persons for dealing in this matter. He has 
seized and destroyed 1700 photographic negatives 
of obscene pictures, 530 wood-cuts, and 350 steel and 
copper-plate engravings. All this filthy material, 
and the power of its multiplication, he has saved 
from being unloaded upon the youth of this coun- 
try. The watchfulness, the intrepidity, the self-devo- 
tion with which he has effected these wonderful 
results, stamp him as one of the most useful and 
remarkable of the Christian workers of our time. 
We know of no social reformer who deserves more 
gratitude from the American people than Anthony 
Comstock. May God spare him long to stand 
between the villainous host who hate him, and our 
beloved children, whom they are trying, with fiend- 
ish malignity, to pollute and destroy! 

And may Elizur Wright live to be ashamed of 
the use the free-lovers have made of him ! 


Industrial Education Again. 


To THOSE who look intelligently and thoughtfully 
upon the popular life of the nation, a certain great 
and notable want manifests itself,—a want that is 
comparatively new, and that demands a new adjust- 
ment of our educating forces. At the time when 
the public school system of our country was founded, 
nearly everybody was poor, and the girls of every 
family, in the absence of hired service, were neces- 
sarily taught, not only to knit and sew, but to cook 
and keep the house. Then women could not only 
weave but make up the garments which they wore, 
and keep them in repair. At the same time, boys 
were taught to do the farm work of their fathers, 
and, in case they chose a mechanical employment, 
they entered an apprenticeship, under regulations 
well understood and approved at the time. In 
short, there were ways by which every girl and boy 
could learn to take care of themselves and the 
families that afterward came to them. 

Various changes have come over the country 
since that day. In the first place,a great change 
hhas been made in the course and amount of study 





in the schools themselves. So great has been the 
pressure of study upon the schools of some of oyr 
cities, that physicians have united to protest agains, 
it as a prolific source of insanity. Girls, for instance, 
cannot fulfill the requirements of their teachers and 
have any time at home to learn any of the house. 
hold arts which are so necessary to them, not only 
as wives and mothers, but as maidens having only 
to take care of themselves. Boys are absorbed by 
their studies in the same way, and the apprentice 
ship system has been given up; our foreign mechan. 
ics have, through their trades unions, entered into 
a thoroughly organized conspiracy against it. 4 
boy is not at liberty now to decide what handicraft 
he will learn, because the boss is shamefully in the 
hands of his despotic workmen, and the workmen 
decide that the fewer their number the better wages 
they will get. Their declared policy is to limit 
apprenticeships to the smallest possible number. 

The result of these changes—for some of which 
the public school is itself responsible—is the great 
and notable want to which we have alluded, viz., 
the lack of sufficient knowledge, or of the right 
kind of knowledge, on the part of boys and girls, 
to take care of their own persons and to earn their 
own living. Girls grow up without learning to 
sew, and multitudes of them do not know how to 
mend their own garments. Boys leave the public 
schools without fitness for any calling whatever, 
except it may be some one which calls into requi- 
sition that which they have learned of writing and 
arithmetic. Some sort of clerkship is what they 
try for, and a mechanical trade is the last thing that 
enters their minds. So we import our mechanics, 
and they legislate against the Yankee boy in all 
their trades unions. 

Now, there are two points which we would like to 
present : 

1. The public school, as at present conducted, not 
only does not fit boys and girls for the work of taking 
care of themselves and their dependents, but absolutely 
hinders them from undertaking it, or engenders ideas 
that are impracticable or misleading. 

2. That the public has to pay in some way for 
all the ignorance of practical life in which the public 
school leaves its pupils. 

The pauperism that grows out of this ignoranceis 
an almost intolerable burden upon the public purse. 
The crime that attends it is so notable that all who 
are familiar with the subject know that a very large 
percentage of culprits and convicts never learned a 
trade. When a man of low moral sense and weak 
will finds that he knows no trade by which he can 
make a living, he becomes a thief by a process as nat- 
ural as breathing. Pauperism and crime are, there- 
fore, the inevitable result of ignorance in the way 
of taking care of one’s self and earning one’s living. 
The question of expense is one which an intelligent 
and enterprising public ought easily to settle. This 
ignorance is to cost money. Shall this money be 
paid for the purpose of removing the ignorance, and 
obviating the necessity for pauperism and crime, oF 
shall it be paid for the pauperism and crime? __ 

We know, or appreciate, the practical difficulties 
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————— 
that stand in the way of a system of industrial 
schools, supported by public tax, but surely if it is 
needed—imperatively needed—American ingenuity 
will be sufficient to give it practical direction, and 
secure a satisfactory result. Our good neighbors in 
Boston have been trying to do something, more 
particularly for the girls. They have introduced 
not only plain sewing into their schools, but the 
making of dresses and other garments. Only two 
hours of each week are devoted to the matter, and 
twenty-nine special teachers employed, but the 
results are most encouraging. Mrs. Jonathan 
Sturges and her associates in the Wilson Industrial 
School for Girls, of this city, more than a year ago 
appealed to the New York Board of Education on 
behalf of the project of introducing sewing into our 
public schools here, and backed their appeal by 
this quotation from a Boston report: “Every girl 
who passes through the Boston schools now receives 
three years’ instruction in various kinds of needle- 


work,.and is capable of being an expert seamstress. | 
| won for her cap if she would establish a great free 
industrial school, in which boys could get instruc- 


It is said the benefits resulting from this instruction 
are seen in the appearance of the children’s clothing 
in the schools, and are felt in thousands of homes.” 
Now, we ask our Board of Education if they have 
anything to show, in their reports of the last ten 
years, that is calculated to give a practical man or 
woman the pleasure and satisfaction to be found in 
such an announcement as this. Can they not see 


that what these girls in Boston have learned in this 
way, with a comparatively small expenditure of time 
and money, is of incalculable value? What is a 
little less of algebra, or geography, or even of arith- 
metic, by the side of this surpassing gain ? 

Well, our Board reported against Mrs. Sturges, 
though Commissioner Wheeler presented a minority 
report in favor, very much to his credit; and now 
we assure our good friends of the Board that this 
subject will not down, and that the times and the 
public exigency demand that they shall take the 
matter up again, and treat it effectively in the inter- 
est of the public welfare, safety and economy. 
Their own nautical school indorses the principle 
involved. Even the Normal College and the Col- 
lege of the City of New York may, in one sense, 
be considered industrial schools. Teaching is an 
industry, and these institutions, supported at the 
public charge, are mainly devoted to preparing men 
and women for the pursuit of that industry. It 
would be the brightest feather that New York ever 


tion in the mechanic arts, so that every poor boy 
could learn a trade. 

There certainly is no good reason why we should 
not at least do for our girls what Boston has done 
for hers, even if the boys are obliged to wait 
awhile longer. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Restoration of St. Mark's, and the English 
Protest. 
EDITOR SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY: 

Dear Sir: I have read, with interest and some 
amusement, the English protest against the “ res- 
toration” of St. Mark’s, to which your corre- 
spondent refers in the February number. This 
protest is characteristic, but singularly anomalous, 
and it directs attention to a remarkable state of 
things in England as well as Italy. 

It is agreed that the “ restoration ” or alteration 
of St. Mark’s facade would be a loss next a calamity; 
but that a nation of iconoclasts should so consider it 
excites surprise. For generations the Britons have 
battered the architectural structures and monuments 
of their fathers. Thus perished many grand old 
abbeys and cathedrals, their very ruins pathetically 
eloquent of former greatness. Was the destruction 
of these ecclesiastical edifices necessary? What of 
the mutilation of the tombs and the breaking of the 
more than three hundred ancient crosses at Iona? 
What of the heaps of ivy-covered stones all over Great 
Britain? What a besom of destruction at Oxford !— 
spoliated chapels, demolished statuary and plastered 
up niches. And of the present,—if the old zeal ran 
mad, has its spirit departed? The lunacy which 
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suggested tinkering with St. Mark’s is violent in 
Britain to-day. Witness the modernization and 
restoration at Chester. In 1878 the work upon the 
cathedral had cost immense sums of money ; it was 
to continue, and to include the ancient cloisters. As 
to the work itself, if the exterior chancel wall is a 
specimen,—to what blundering incompetence is it 
committed : this restored wall is many inches out 
of perpendicular; a window in it is ludicrously 
irregular,—the defects are so apparent that street boys 
laugh at them. What important feudal castle, 
stronghold, palace or old cathedral has escaped this 
mania for restorative desecration? Not Stirling. 
Not old Grey Friars’ on the hill. Not St. Giles’ or 
Grey Friars’, Edinborough; not the Castle. Not 
the noble Cathedral at Durham. Not the Chapter 
House and Cathedral at York. Not the round tem- 
ple of the Knights, London; with its new tile-and- 
wood work, its fashion is much like a museum at 
Kensington. Not the church in whose steeple ring 
the “ sweet Bow Bells.” Not poor St. Margaret’s by 
Westminster—to destroy which was talked of; it 
looks, in its “ restoration,” all white within, like our 
new temple in ash on Fifth avenue. Not the London 
Tower. Not its Norman arched St. John’s Chapel. 
Nor its St. Peter’s Chapel, melancholy witness of 
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the funeral gloom which hung so heavily when the 
headless bodies of England’s proudest were laid 
away under its pavement or chancel. Not any of 
its towers have escaped, where “ restorationist’s ” 
chisel could cut or hammer strike. What of the 
Cathedral at Dublin, “ restored by the munificence 
of Sir B. L. Guiness, the wealthy brewer” ?—or of 
Christ’s Church, where another brewer has ex- 
pended thousands to break the lines which tie pres- 
ent and past? Space forbids the continuation of 
even the shortest catalogue. Almost countless 
buildings are now undergoing the carving and 
polishing process, or have just been finished. As at 
Oxford little escaped mutilation, so now, less escapes 
this ambition to restore. In a few instances, it is 
true, the ancient is uncovered and brought to light. 
If, as the English memorialists hold in the case of 
St. Mark’s, “it is within the power of science to 
devise a remedy which would restore its stability 
without moving a stone or altering the present sur- 
face in the least,” why was the same not true of 
old Temple Bar? What in Britain more interest- 
ing? It was the eye of all England; it swept the 





whole historic page. Did the royal family or the 
prime-minister interfere? Not they. No foreign 
people protested. “Unsafe?” Where the boasted 
science which could save St. Mark’s ? In August, 
1878, two piles of solid masonry, perhaps ten feet 
high, were all that were left of the ancient gate. 
way either side the Strand. Show-bills covereq 
them. How were the mighty fallen! Kings 
waited beneath the arch erected here, while Lord 
Mayors, with golden key and pomp and state, swung 
wide the bar giving lordly entrance to the city. 
Queens! Elizabeth, Mary, all, even Victoria. Op 
iron spikes above, many a time the bloody heads 
of traitors had been set in ghastly order. England 
had nothing its equal, save possibly the Tower, 
English science, vaunted by “ memorialists,” knew 
not how to open way one side or to strengthen and 
save historic Temple Bar. 

A nation which destroys its own memorials of the 
past and ruthlessly “restores ”’ with savage hand 
the few it spares, looks ill indeed, when as a valiant 
champion for the “ old”’ it goes among the nations 
to “ protest.” Yours respectfully, D.C. Pp, 
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The Slavery of To-day. 


A VERY clever hit entitled “ Hidden Despotism”’ 


appeared in one of our weeklies a number of years 
ago. The first Japanese Embassy had come and | 


gone, and the national flutter thereafter had scarcely 
subsided. The sketch, written in a grave, historical 
form, purported to give the impression produced 
upon the Japanese mind by our American institu- 


tions, customs and manners. Beneath the freedom | 
conferred by the Constitution a subtle but control- | 


ling tyranny was detected, though its nature and its 
source remained hidden in mystery. After much 
discussion and philosophizing, a Japanese savan was 
dispatched to seek out and formulate this subtle 
power, and to determine and measure the modifica- 
tion it exercised upon the republican freedom of 
society. The tireless efforts of the philosopher 
were at last rewarded by success: the rod of iron 
by which society was ruled was discovered to be in 
the hands of the Irish “ girl.” 

Few mistresses have been so fortunate as entirely 
to escape this subjugation. And yet, whose fault is 


it? It is more than could be expected, even of the | 
most enlightened human nature, to refrain from | 
ruling when willing subjects present themselves. | 


Where tyranny is exercised there must of neces- 

sity be two elements—the tyrant and the slave. 
There are many reasons why really excellent, 

efficient servants attain a complete ascendéncy in a 


multitude of homes. Girls of the present day— | 


each one of whom in a few years will, in all prob- 
ability, be at the head of a large establishment 
—are educated to do absolutely nothing. They 
are sent to school, probably to a fashionable board- 


ing-school; they dip into all the “ologies” and 

come out with a smattering of many subjects, but 
| with minds in a far less vigorous, healthy and 
rational condition than that in which they went in. 
They rush into the rapid and empty whirl of society 
—balls, parties, kettledrums, calls, theater, opera, 
and, when other things fail, inordinate church- 
going—till the small remnant of what they have 
learned is effectually dissipated. 

Without any special training for her duties, and, 
what is of infinitely more consequence, lacking a 
well-disciplined reason, self-control and moral ear- 
nestness, such a girl marries, and is installed as queen 
of her own little kingdom,—a kingdom that needs 
constant vigilance, intelligence and executive ability 
The first tyranny is the worst of all—anarchy. 
The poor little wife, after the misery and discom- 
fort of trying to rule ignorant servants, and endeav- 
oring to teach them what she does not herself know, 
falls an easy victim to the first efficient woman who, 
as cook or housekeeper, consents to take charge of 
| her ill-regulated ménage and reduce it to order. 
She gladly sells her birthright for a mess of pottage, 
always providing the pottage be well cooked and 
well served. 

No woman, capable of doing higher work, should 
consent to become a mere drudge if her circum- 
stances permit her to delegate the household work 
to other hands. But, just for this very reason, she 
should inform herself in regard to every kind of 
work which is to be done in her house. A large 
| part of it she should know how to do with her own 
| hands. She should be able to go into the kitchen 

and show her cook how to make bread, roast meal, 
prepare vegetables ; she should understand the cor- 
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rect ways of sweeping, dusting, bed-making; she | man who sells us our beef, or sharpens our knives. 


should be able to set a table, wash dishes, polish 
silver. She should know when the laundry work 
is badly done, why the clothes are muddy in color, 
streaked with blue, flimsy or ill-smelling—and how 
to rectify the evil. Such knowledge will not add to 
the drudgery of life, but will save an immense 
amount of worry, anxiety, waste and trouble. To 
know just how to do a thing is the way to com- 
mand and insure its being well done by dependents. 

Asa matter of common honesty, no woman has 
a right to marry—even to marry a rich man, in our 
unsettled state of society—who does not know how 
to order a house, how to apportion and direct the 
work of her servants, and how to oversee it intelli- 
gently. She is entering into a contract which she 
has not taken the trouble to fit herself to fulfill. 
Marriage is, or should be, something far above and 
beyond this; but there is, nevertheless, a material 
side to it. All the grace, the beauty of life are 
valueless, apart from a fulfillment of the homely 
duties which belong to it. Putting aside all the 
higher obligations, as beyond the question at issue, 
a woman when she marries tacitly undertakes to 
perform the inside duties of the home, just as her 
husband undertakes the outside work which shall 
insure its support. Her obligation to administer 
the means supplied her is just as solemn as his to 
supply them. If the household work does not go 
smoothly and well, she will find that she has no 
time or spirits to make home bright and sweet. 

A girl who has grown up in a well-ordered home, 
has at least the advantage of possessing a good ideal 
of household comfort. Though she may have been 
kept in dense ignorance of the means by which such 
results have been attained, she will at least know 
toward what she is working; the not knowing how 
to reach her result will entail much heart-sickening 
despondency, many failures, and many tears. It 
is the most foolish, the most cruel policy on 
the part of a mother to permit a young girl to 
undertake the duties of married life without ade- 
quate preparation, special or general, to meet the 
responsibilities involved. And yet, how many 
mothers do this, and justify themselves, with a curi- 
ous mixture of indolence, selfishness and tenderness, 
by saying, “She will never be young but once; I 
want her to enjoy life while she can.” 

One of the main difficulties in the adjustment of 
domestic service comes from our artificial mode of 
life. The machine-like regularity with which our 
daily life moves on has a sadly dehumanizing ten- 
dency. The relation between those who serve and 
those who are served has come to be so rigidly 
fixed, and the human element so entirely eliminated, 
that it might almost be expressed by a mathemati- 
cal formula. Every day and many times a day we 
come into contact with people who have no claims 
upon us, nor we upon them. We meet for the pur- 
pose of making a cold and calculating exchange of 
service or property, on the one hand, for a stipu- 
lated amount of money on the other. In many 
cases this is as it should be. We cannot and do 
not want to be on terms of social equality with the 





The orbit of our lives must touch many others 
which it is neither necessary nor right that they 
should intersect. 

There are relations, however, quite as incompati- 
ble with any recognition of social equality as these, 
where the humanities have a place; such, for 
instance, as that between mistress and maid. Ina 
certain sense, a servant coming into a family severs 
her relation with her own people; in that sense the 
new relations should supply the loss. The kitchen 
walls should not inclose a dependency in revolt, 
where the prevailing feeling, under the outward 
appearance of cheerful civility, is that of a strong 
class antagonism; they should include a part of the 
organic family life. The house should never be 
divided against itself. 

A young housekeeper is always in danger of ship- 
wreck upon one of two dangerous rocks. She is 
apt either to treat her servants as equals, or as 
machines, and so forfeit either their respect or their 
love. The suggestion of loving service in our 
modern life is so foreign to our notions as to seem 
almost ludicrous. And yet, just here it is that the 
secret of perfect service lies. And just here it is, 
too, that we American women make the fatal mis- 
take. The relation is usually founded upon a cold, 
hard, purely mercenary basis. We give our money 
and our work to foreign, possibly to domestic mis- 
sions, and we forget that into our hands have been 
given, in a certain, though limited sense, souls per- 
haps starving for sympathy, or hanging on the very 
verge of destruction. It is not quite enough that 
you, as mistress of a household, should be firm and 
kind, high-principled and self-controlled, though 
that is far more than most women can pretend to 
be; but you should feel a sense of personal obliga- 
tion in the relation between yourself and your serv- 
ants. A young, ignorant, perhaps pretty, girl is 
brought into your house, and this is her first situa- 
tion. She is cut off from such restraints as have 
been around her in the homeshe has left. Her new 
sense of liberty is sweet to her, and is apt to be too 
much for her. It is not enough that you train her 
in her special work, though that is much. You 
must remember that she is human, that she is 
young and a woman ; that she has her joys and sor- 
rows, her heart-sickness and disappointments ; her 
small vanities, and fluttering hopes, and peculiar 
temptations. The very fact that, with all the work 
she has to do, her material surroundings are 
brighter and easier than those to which she has 
been accustomed, that she is warmed, clothed and 
fed, leaves her free to feel the flatness and monotony 
of her life. The familiarity with elegancies before un. 
known to hercreates a want; temptations crowd thick 
upon her. You, her mistress, who have introduced 
her into this new life of temptation, are in a degree 
responsible. You should take some oversight of 
her evenings ; you should leave as little temptation to 
small pilfering as possible in her way. This first 
experience may determine, for goud or for evil, her 
life here and hereafter. 

The only way open to a mistress for the exercise 
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of such an influence, without that meddling to which 
no lady can condescend, is to remember always 
that this servant is not merely a device for the 
accomplishment of certain work, but a human 
being who has claims upon her consideration and her 
sympathy. Servants are unquestionably hired to 
perform certain offices, and do certain work; it is 
no kindness to them to accept as satisfactory care- 
less and imperfect service. Butsince we are always 
failing in our duties as mistresses, let us cultivate 
charity and forgiveness for the frailties of others. 
It is quite possible to be both strict and lenient— 
strict in maintaining a high ideal even in regard 
to the petty details of daily life, and lenient to the 
frailty which fails of reaching our standard. 

Special directions how to deal with servants would 
be almost as impertinent as such directions in regard 
to the training of children, but if the true relation 
is established and the proper feeling cherished,—that 
feeling which recognizes the difference of station 
and at the same time the oneness of nature,—the 
details can scarcely fail of presenting and adjusting 
themselves. 

In order to establish the proper state of things, a 
lady should, in the first place, know precisely to the 
minutest detail the work which each servant in her 
house is to do; and know as well how that work 
should be done. The new waitress, chambermaid, 
maid-of-all-work, or whatever she may be, should, 
when she is hired, be told what will be expected of 
her. She should also be given general directions 
each day as to the duties of the day, and the 
order in which they are to be done. If she is 
familiar with the duties of the place she has taken, 
it is, perhaps, best to let her go to work in her 
own way, and then make such changes as the indi- 
vidual tastes, wishes or habits of the mistress may 
dictate. Every servant who is a good worker has 
ways peculiar to herself, and she will work better in 
her own way than in any other. If the results are 
thoroughly satisfactory, it is well to give individual- 
ity a little play.. If, however, the work is new to the 
servant, the same routine should be followed each 
day, the same orders given and the same oversight 
exercised as at first, till she is thoroughly drilled. 
Particular orders conflicting with the general should 
be given with a recognition in words that the general 
duties must be deferred for the special. Nothing is so 
paralyzing, even to the disciplined mind, as a conflict 
between duties. A margin of time and energy 
should be allowed each day, in which special or 
unexpected work may be accommodated. While a 
mistress sees that her orders are reasonable, 
she should also insist that they be received in 
respectful silence or with cheerful assent, and stand- 
ing, and also that they be literally obeyed. 

Whatever is done imperfectly or forgotten, no mat- 
ter how small the thing may be, should be noticed 
and corrected, and whatever is especially well done 
commended. A kind word of notice is not very 
hard to bestow, and it gives point and emphasis to 
reproof, raising it above the mere level of fault- 
finding. 

While it is a cardinal mistake to do servants’ work 








for them, it is only right and Christian to notice 
when they are ill and unfit for work, and then to 
offer practical sympathy in the way of aid. There 
is a vast deal of cruelty practiced on servants jp 
keeping them to their work when they are really 
ill. Of course, in such a case the poor creature has 
the liberty of leaving, but if she is honest and has 
not, by means of small pilferings, feathered a nest 
for herself outside to which she may go, it may not 
always be possible for her to forfeit part of a month’s 

wages, or even to lose her place. 

It is always good policy, if nothing more, to be 
courteous to servants, to recognize little voluntary 
acts of politeness on their part. Done in the right 
way it never makes a rule less stringent, but only 
less galling. And it is always the worst possible 
policy to scold. Quiet and dignified reproof, of 
course, must be given, but scolding never. Noth. 
ing that cannot be effected without scolding was 
ever effected with it, unless it be the silent contempt 
of the servant for her mistress. 

S. B. H. 


On Arriving in London. 


THE Liverpool lines approach London through 
miles and miles of cuttings and tunnels, and over 
high viaducts. You see very little of the city until 
you alight, and then its vastness dawns upon you 
with mingled impressiveness and uneasiness. Lon- 
don read about and heard of, wondered at and 
dreamed of, is at last under your feet ; and the traffic 
in the streets seems to have unusual proportions 
and vitality. If you are a stranger, the distances 
and the relations of one part of the city to another 
are perplexing, and it is on the supposition that you 
are a stranger that I propose to offer a few hints. 
The North-western Railway lands its passengers 
at Euston Square, the Great Western at Paddington, 
and the Midland at St. Pancras. Euston and St. 
Pancras are in the northern division of the city, 
Paddington is in the north-western district, and 
each of the three stations is about equidistant from 
Charing Cross—a cab fare being one shilling and six- 
pence. The cab charges are one shilling for any 
distance less than two miles, and sixpence for each 
additional mile, with twopence extra for each piece 
of luggage; but it is the custom to pay a trifle more 
than the amounts prescribed by the municipality. 
There is an excellent hotel at each of the stations, 
controlled by the railway company, and that at St. 
Pancras is probably the finest in the kingdom. If 
your means will allow it, and you have not made 
other arrangements, it might be well to stop at one 
of these until you have learned the elementary 
geography of the city. If, however, you wish to be 
economical, buy a copy of Bradshaw’s “ Railway 
Guide,”’ and consult the advertisements of hotels. 
You will find the announcements of many in such 
streets as Norfolk, Surrey and Arundel, off the 
Strand, which offer bed, breakfast and attendance 
for from four to six shillings. The neighborhood 
of the Strand is noisy, but it is convenient to every 
part of the city, and is traversed by omnibuses, the 
under-ground railways, and the Thames ferry-boats. 
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A better class of hotels in the same locality are the 
Charing Cross, the Golden Cross and Morley’s. The 
Langham, which is much frequented by Americans, 
has rooms to let at prices from five shillings a day, 
including attendance, and is also a convenient 
point for visitors. ‘The Strand has a further advan- 
tage in its proximity to innumerable good restaur- 
ants. You can walk from your hotel to St. James 
Hall, or the Criterion of the famous Spiers and 
Pond, and dine at the éaé/e d’hdte for three shillings 
and sixpence; or in the Criterion grill-room, where 
all the appointments are unexceptionable, you can 
have a chop, or steak, or a cut off the joint with veg- 
etables and bread, for one shilling and sixpence. 
At the same time, in forming your estimates, it is 
advisable to calculate the cost of living as being no 
less than it is in American cities, while at the fash- 
ionable hotels it is considerably more than at similar 
establishments in Boston or New York. 

Let us suppose that you wish to limit your 
expenses to about ten shillings a day. You have 
obtained a cab at the station on arriving from Liv- 
erpool, and selected a hotel in one of the streets off 
the Strand. You take your baggage in the cab with 
you, and the fare is two shillings. There are no 
expressmen in London. The room that you obtain 
with breakfast for four or five shillings will not be 
large or handsomely furnished, and the breakfast 
will consist of cold meat or a chop; but the room 
will be moderately comfortable and the chop good. 
You can lunch and dine at a restaurant in any part 
of the metropolis you may reach in your wanderings, 
and it is always possible to obtain a good dinner 
“off the joint” for two shillings and sixpence. A 
dinner off the joint means roast or boiled beef or 
mutton, with vegetables and cheese ad /ibitum. 

If you are to be in the city several weeks, you 
will, of course, take lodgings, the best means of 
finding which are the advertising columns of the 
London “ Telegraph,” “Times,” or “Echo.” A 
small parlor and bedroom may be rented for a 
guinea a week, which should include fire, gas and 
attendance. Do not select a regular lodging-house. 
There are innumerable pretty villas in the suburbs, 
in which you can obtain charming apartments at a 
reasonable price, and, if you require it, the landlady 
will cook any provisions you may buy without 
additional charge. 

ALEXANDER WAINRIGHT. 


Letters to Young Mothers. (Second Series.) II. 


GIRLS’ DOLLS AND BOYS’ COLLECTIONS. 


I THINK Eve must have been the only woman who 
couldn’t recollect playing with paper dolls. There is 
alimit to a family of ordinary dolls, for the dresses are 
generally beyond the power of the little mothers to 
make; and the patience of the best-natured real mother 
fails if she has too many grandchildren to sew for. 
But paper dolls! Why, a child can have a hundred or 
two, and if she makes and clothes them all, who can 
complain? Of course, those they make themselves 
are a great deal more precious than any you can buy. 
Besides, like almost everything else, the doing is 
better than the thing done. But home-made dolls 
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are apt to have homely faces. To remedy this, let 
them make bodies to match the pretty little heads 
that come among the embossed pictures used for 
decorating. An ingenious girl will soon learn how 
to do it, if you give her a single pattern, and will 
vary the bodies to suit the heads. As for the ladies, 
a body is not at all necessary,—the elaborately 
trimmed and trailed skirts make up for that slight 
deficiency. Old fashion-plates and pattern catalogues 
will furnish hosts of dolls, and tissue paper and a 
little ingenuity will provide wardrobes. I saw a 
little girl of eight years made as happy as a queen by 
a birthday present of acomplete dress-making estab- 
lishment for her paper dolls. It was a small wooden 
box, neatly lined with colored paper, and holding a 
bottle of mucilage, a pair of blunt-pointed scissors 
“for her very own,” and a dozen half-sheets of 
bright-colored tissue paper. The other half-sheets 
were laid one side to be brought out when these 
were gone. The cost of such a box, as you see, 
is trifling, but more amusement could be got out of 
it than from many a costly toy. 

If your little girls are like mine, they are con- 
stantly teasing for “something to sew,” and that, 
too, when you are too busy to oversee their patch- 
work, or anything you wish them to dowell. If you 
give them an old stocking to darn, it takes only 
a few minutes to mend that all up into a heap, and 
then the cry begins, “‘ Mamma, that is all sewed up; 
I want something more.” At your leisure cut some 
perforated card-board into pieces small enough to be 
handled easily ; mark with a lead pencil some sort of 
a pattern,—flowers, birds, letters, animals, anything, 
—and let them embroider it with bright-colored 
worsted. (Between you and me, they will not be 
much more hideous and useless than a good deal of 
the “ fancy work" with which grown-up girls amuse 
themselves.) Older children can prick patterns in 
stiff paper with a large needle. Words like papa, 
mamma, sister, etc.,can be marked for them to prick 
and work into “ book-marks ” for birthday presents. 
Do not expect any of these things to be either pretty 
or good for anything; then you will not worry 
yourself or the children over them. All you care 
for is to keep them busy and interested; it is only 
another form of play. 

When, however, the children are large enough to 
sew in good earnest, they can amuse themselves 
and learn a great deal about cutting, fitting and 
sewing by making their dolls’ clothes. Cut paper 
patterns for them, show them how to lay these pat- 
terns on the cloth, and give them a few directions 
about beginning; then let them cut the garments 
out themselves. When the cutting is finished, pin 
the separate pieces together and let them baste the 
garment. - Stitch the long seams on your machine, 
leaving them to do such short ones as will teach 
them the various stitches without discouraging them 
by the amount. “ What!”’ says one, who believes 
that woman was made for the needle, not the needle 
for woman,—* teach a girl to sew by stitching her 
doll’s clothes on the sewing-machine?” Yes; why 
not? We do not teach children to walk by starting 
them on a pedestrian tour from New York to Bos- 
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ton. Nor is it necessary, in order to teach a girl to 
sew, that she should do a great deal at once of one 
stitch. (I never could see any sense in giving the 
tiresome “over-and-over ’’ to beginners. It is one of 
the most difficult stitches to do well, and yet “ patch- 
work”? is usually the first lesson.) Many a woman 
harbors a life-long dislike to sewing because of the 
coarse towels and dull patch-work she dragged over 
in those dreary hours when she was “learning to 
sew.”’ Don’t you remember how you used to say, 
“If I could only have something pretty and inter- 
esting, and that could ever be finished!” What 
grown woman does not get “tired to death” of a 
garment which lies in her work-basket for weeks ? 
And a little girl’s sewing-work, soiled by long 
handling, and, perhaps, by bitter tears, is anything 
but inviting; she hates it long before she finishes 
it. But if it is a doll’s dress which she has helped 
cut out and partly sewed, if it “ goes together” in a 
single afternoon, she is eager to see it on the doll, 
and she works happily and quickly under the spur 
of the present interest. 

An ingenious mother can use many of the “ gifts ” 
and “occupations’’ of the Kindergarten, even if 
she does not carry out the plays fully. There are 
paper-pricking and mat-weaving, for instance. 
Children delight, too, in clay-modeling ; it is a sort 
of scientific mud-pie,—bui it is rather dirty work. 

But we must not forget the boys. Through the 
summer days let them turn their country rambles to 








good account by making “collections.” The ar- ' 





ranging and re-arranging of these things will keep 
them busy many a stormy winter’s day. It is pot 
the things collected which are of any value, 
usually,—though they do pick up a good deal of in. 
formation from their bugs, butterflies, stones, shells, 
coins or postage stamps,—but, most of all, the school. 
ing in energy and perseverance. Even a collection 
of stamps and postmarks from old envelopes, insig. 
nificant as it may seem at first sight, will help to 
organize their geographical knowledge. The coun- 
tries, states or subdivisions arrange themselves, 
and form a rough frame-work to uphold the facts 
learned from books or general reading in after 
years. That is the Kindergarten idea, I believe — 
to use the brains, and eyes, and fingers; to learn to 
be deft, and quick, and neat. 

Besides, these collections will furnish a wide. 
awake mother constant favorable opportunities for 
training her children, morally as well as mentally. 
An over-generous child, who will be tempted to 
give everything away, will learn to count the cost 
before he commits himself. A careless one will, 
perhaps, learn to take care of his treasures, if he 
finds that is the only way to have any. Again, 
the continual exchanges with their playmates may 
be the means of teaching them to be both honest 
and prudent. A boy who has learned to be 
thoroughly fair, and who is not often imposed upon, 
has made good progress in the principles of a sound 
business education. 

Mary BLake. 
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De Kay’s “ Hesperus and Other Poems.” 


if we may coin the word, meets in this powerful, 
manly verse the same wholesome corrective that 
has hitherto been supplied by such men as 
Browning, Emerson and Whitman. In boldness 
of expression, passion as distinguished from 
sentiment, freshness and accuracy of observation, 


equal to the crucial test of managing a refrain so 


| that it shall be, not an excrescence, but an integral 
THE tendency of the imaginative literature of | 
our day, and especially of poetry, to /eminize itself, | 


and the invariable prominence given to the idea | 


over the form, Mr. de Kay suggests without imita- 
ting one or another of these widely varying poets. His 


originality is that of one who sees every-day nature | 


with his own eyes, who hears her message with his 
own ears, and is bent upon translating to the world 
in his own words the beauty that has been revealed 
tohim. A glance over the table of contents will 
show how wide is his range of subjects, while his 
skillful reproduction of archaic or foreign forms ac- 
complished in the “ Poems of Other Lands,” evinces 
a sympathy as deep and keen as it is broad. The 
elaborate workmanship which Rossetti, Swinburne 
and Morris have bestowed upon their Northern 
ballads contrasts unfavorably with the rugged, terse 
simplicity of “ Ulf in Ireland.” Here Mr. de Kay 
succeeds in dramatically reviving the primitive sav- 
age passion of the brutal Celt, and proves himself 





part of the whole, adding to the climax of horror. 
However, he need not resort to remote periods and 
countries for his inspiration,—he is nowhere stronger 
than on his own soil, dealing with the commonest 
scenes and emotions (as in the love-songs and some 
of the miscellaneous poems,—“ Serenade,” “In 
Central Park,” “Off Sandy Hook,” “On Revisiting 
Staten Island,” etc.), or when he narrows or rather 
localizes his thought to a national theme, as in 
the poem referring to the Tuly riots of 1863, and 
“The Seer.” His work when he is not treating 
foreign subjects is essentially American, not only in 
its tone of fearless independence, but in the hues and 
figures of the landscape, its flora and fauna, its at- 
mosphere, and, so to speak, its whole aroma. 

The singular union of a luxuriant imagination 
with a keen perception and strong grasp of the 
actual,—a streak of morbid fantasy lying side by 
side with an intensely practical and realistic vein,— 
which we have seen already twice exemplified in 
American literature, by Hawthorne and Poe, we 
find repeated in Mr. de Kay. Contrast in his 
volume such poems as “ Goats,” “ Friendship,’ 
“ Spring in the City” (at times realistic to the verge 
of baldness), with the spectral eeriness and glamour 


| of the sonnets on the Beethoven sonata, the snake- 
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like beauty and brightness of “ Longings,” the 
terrible fascination of such lines as this from “ Sur- 


render”: 


“ There’s a strange luxury in being undone, 

Crushed flat, brayed fine, wiped out and all destroyed, 
A mighty joy to meet that glorious one 

Whose power is boundless as the unsounded void,— 

To feel a force that plays with you a while, 

Takes your best life's blood for his lawful spoil 

Till, fed superb by you, the careless render 

Stalks on in splendor.” 


Like all true poets, he is near enough to 
nature to entertain intimate relations with the 
little creatures whose secrets are hidden from the 
prose-sense of the world. He is never more 
charming or more originai than when he plays with 
these children of his imagination. We know of 
nothing more graceful, more sportively elfin and 
picturesque, than the woodsy poem entitled “ Little 
People.” The last two lines of the third stanza 
are a poem in themselves : 


“They sighed and ogled, whispered, kissed, 
In meetings of the swaying dance; 

Then fled not, dut were ow missed, 
Like love from out a well-known glance.” 


As for the uncanny beauty of the satyrs’ revel 
around the “ smooth red lizard” in the “ Arcana 
Sylvarum,” we should be at a loss to find a parallel 
for its mysterious and powerful charm. 

That Mr. de Kay should have the “défauts de ses 
qualités” is only to be expected. His faults are all on 
the surface, and lie so much more within the range 
of the ordinary reader’s mind than do the subtle, 
vigorous characteristics of his genius, that in all 
probability they will materially delay a fitting gen- 
eral estimate of his work. The most conspicuous 
is the absence of a proper standard of taste; this 
makes him at times overshoot, at times fall short of 
his aim. His aversion to the artificial, the senti- 
mental and the false makes him sometimes sink into 
the trivial and commonplace; on the other hand, 
his audacity of imagination sometimes misleads him 
into sheer bombast and caricature, as in “ The Two 
Giants.” Occasionally he comes so near to the 
proverbial limit of the sublime, that one is inclined 
to think him lacking in a delicate sense of humor. 
Throughout the volume we are also not infrequently 
disturbed by a clumsiness of expression which 
sometimes entangles him in hopeless obscurity. 
The four season poems, while containing some 
of his finest passages of description and most faith- 
ful report of nature, are altogether lacking in struct- 
ural beauty,—both in symmetry of shape and unity 


of design. The opening stanza is crude, defective | 


in rhyme, and so abrupt as to be well-nigh unintel- 
ligible. 
success, has reversed the usual order of poetic de- 


velopme: t: his thought and intellect have ripened | 
in disproportionate advance of his power of expres- | 


sion. His verse is not the melodious echo of his 
predecessors or contemporaries, but the bold, some- 


umes stammering utterance of an original observer. 
As the admirable M. Doudan says: “It is not 





Mr. de Kay, unfortunately for his popular | 
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enough [for the artist] to see and feel; he must 
make others see and feel.” This will be an almost 
impossible task for Mr. de Kay, as far as the general 
public is concerned, until he has more completely 
mastered the technical difficulties of his art. We 
are not sure that the fault is not deeper-rooted in 
an excess of self-consciousness, hampering expres- 
sion, and only giving way before the most genuine 
impulse of intellect or feelings. Certain it is that 
we find on one page a boyish inflation or triviality 
of style; on the next, a depth and originality of 
reflection or feeling which prove the earnest man 
and the born poet. 

From these criticisms, as we have already sug- 
gested, a good portion of the book must be excepted. 
The best poems, especially the love-lyrics, are 
complete gems. “ The Blush,” besides having that 
rare tenderness which accompanies masculine 
strength, is perfect as a mere specimen of style, 
recalling the rich, manly sonnets of the Elizabethan 
period. “ Dawn in the City” is full of fresh, imag- 
inative beauty. “ The Serenade” is a masterpiece 
of spontaneity, and but for the worldly-Quaker 
mixture of “thee ’’ and “you,” a good example of 
metrical finish : 


“ When on the pane your face you press, 
The twin lights gazing toward the shore 
Are my two eyes forevermore. 

Behold and weigh their dumb distress: 
Against that one sweet fleeting sight 

ey bide them constant all the night. 


“The gray gull blown from out the sea, 
That gains swift-winged your purple shore 
When, far out, grievous tempests roar 

Is my embodied thought of thee. 

My world, so dry with hopeless drouth, 
Grows fresh at thought of one red mouth 


“ The wild rose reaching forth a hand 
To grasp your robe on bridle-path 
Be sacred from your gentle wrath— 
It is my longing fills the land. 
The grasses on each favored sod 
Bow down to kiss where you have trod. 


The winds that in the chimney blow 
Are babbled words of tenderness, 
And tributes Fang loveliness 

The red leaves falling from the bough; 
In love so wide and yet so rare 
Each thing of nature asks a share.” 


Mr. de Kay paints his pictures with a large brush, 
and with a glowing wealth of color; it seems as 
if a background of gold relieved and heightened 
the bold imagery of these verses on Summer: 


* Love, love, yes, love! 

All up the wood the faint aromas creep; 
Sonorous bells are pealing from the & 

And wide-eyed night is drinking — breathless, deep — 
A marsh-born chorus, glorious for the sake 

Of some great joy. But we are couched on mold, 
Where webs mi steep trees eich a mellow moon ; 
From rhythmic waters, pulsing to a tune, 

Our low lids catch a shifting foil of gold,— 
For you are found, the riddle known not of, 

But longed for long, my sun-moon-stars of love. 


* . . . 


. om . 
“ Yea, life, life, life! 
At my first change, the glad earth rustled green 

At thy first coming, sharper grew the shades. 





But now close-linked, the led maize . 
We guide the hurrying sap, we part the blades 
Where thin cars peep; we the buckwheat head, 
And as we pass the turns golden-brown ; 
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Great roses blow; the blackberry its crown Through the black storm a sword of dazzling edge 
Sinks heavily, while deeper grows its red. Flashes a hope and scores an eternal name. 

Oh, love is work, our life-work, love; we strive And since the night forms but a lovely version 
In love for new life, and our aims arrive.” Of glorious day, different but no less real— 
Mortal, look up! so shall this clay’s dispersion 
It is difficult to convey in a brief notice an ade- Prove but the step into a life ideal. 
quate idea of Mr. de Kay’s descriptive power, for it 
pervades whole poems, and consists rather in im- 
parting the feeling,—the spirit of the scene,—than Tuts book has merit of an unusual kind, and js 
in accumulating, after the manner of most modern | be judged by other than a merely literary standard 
word-painters, highly finished single traits. Our | It is in the main a close study of aspects of Amer. 
meaning is exemplified by the striking poem, “An | ican life which are of great importance to the 
Arab,’—sultry, vivid and real in its orientalism : national welfare, and which have failed to receiv. 
the attention they deserve. The author has gone 

“Yes, like an Arab, sworn the desert still as a car : Or aay 
Shall hold him gaunt within its virgin bounds, oa caratal cbeerver emang the industrial clases in 
Like him I march. For he, perceiving sounds, towns and manufacturing villages. He has studied 

Sees through the gate-ways of an ard hill the condition, tendencies, dangers, and opporty. 
Wide-gleaming lakes, where birds of luscious notes ous f th | portu 
Swing the green palms to throbbing of their throats. nities of these classes, and the duty toward them of 
— oe expand, —— ion, oe = form one the educated and the wealthy. Several of the 

lear, trembling cup, to nk of the tered sun, . * ° oa - 
hall cake the y Sey harmonies begun. chapters have essentially the quality of first-class 

. a. . ‘ ss 4 ee ie ° newspaper reporting. They are testimony, and 

“ Yes, like the Arab, for he may not bide, +s . . mY a : 
Should these be real; but false, why then he may not mere theorizing. Such 7 the graphic and 
Prick with his spear oe shadowy array, . valuable description of “ A New England Village ” 

And chase the enchantment o’er the desert wide. : “T hood ea 
But if!—but if! The senses are not clear such are the ao Three Typical Working- 
When long the sun has charred, and hideous glare men” and “Workingmen’s Wives. Sut the 

baked gray plain to weary brain has stung; writer is something more than an observer. He 
When heat roars past the ears like anthems sun 5 
Deep down in hills by many an Afreet’s tongue.” has drawn large inferences, and enforces them with 
vigor, as to the remedial appliances which our ip. 

Here is a separate bit of a different color, no less | dustrial and social system calls for. He is not the 
fresh and graphic, from the spirited Irish legend of | expounder of any new creed, nor does he offer any 

q 4 . 9 ~ . . ° 
“ The Four Konans”: patent panacea. The substantial ideas which un. 
derlie his recommendations are largely the old, and, 
, in a sense, familiar ones of education, thrift, and 
All golden were the curls about his shoulders shed ; mutual helpfulness. But he deals in specifics and 
His eyes flashed blue as ice when north-winds yarely blow ; ° liti He sl ] : : 
His forehead had the splendor of newly-fallen snow.” not in geacre 1les. € sharply points out the 
habitual mistake of educated people in thinking 

Mr. de Kay is one of the very few living writers | that when an idea has once been lucidly presented 
of English who can write a song; witness “The | to the world it may be trusted thereafter to do its 
Tal] Wheat,” “Song for Wet Weather,” “In the | own work. He urges the systematic and vigorous 
Green Woods,” and this rippling little nameless | diffusion among the mass of the people of those 
stream of melody, which seems to set itself to | notions which are already commonplace among the 
music : well-educated. The wide prevalence of the crudest 
superstitions in regard to labor, social organization 
* Light, light, light is the hand of my love in the morning, ligi : iki There is 

Light as the foam, cool as the breeze, white as the day ; and religion, = strikingly represented. There i 
Dear, dear, dear the vein that her arm is adorning, shown the ultimate, and, in some cases, the near 

Blue as the hills, irises smothered in spray. danger to property and the fundamental interests of 
“Warm, warm, warm is the shoulder I press in our roaming, | the State, if a higher intelligence and more rational 

Kind as a pet, timid and brave, tender and true; morality are not diffused. One of the strongest 

ush, hush, hush! guess what I found in the gloaming, : y 0 ’ 5 

Richer than roses, sweeter than wine, fresher than dew.” | points of the book is its enforcement of the direct 
. f tiie ‘Gist a tie 1 and vital interest of capital in the moral elevation 

ne we 4 : ‘th — wd - of labor. It is forcibly shown to be not a matter of 
aa my ~~ to the end, - the cmgag Oe . mere sentiment or disinterested philanthropy, but of 
of Rng (pithy, —_ and stern, like an Pr . dollars and cents, for the wealthy class to see tu it 
ot eg “ —_ closing wit the noble gots - that the laboring poor are directed and helped into 
, ste oe w — its title, and which stri + ® | more rational ways of thinking and living. The 

eeper note, and sustains a fuller and broader har- need is well presented of another class of news- 
= _ any of ’ predecessors. - : papers and books, of more direct utility and sim- 

f © last a r this thoroughly modern aren plicity,—intellectual food at once nutritious and 
of verse may fitly close our view of this remarkable easy of digestion. We mention these only 3 
yong, pe whose genius may be trusted to work specimens of the special recommendations of the 
out its own salvation. volume. It covers, condensedly, a large and some- 


“ Some one foreknew the desperate heart of man what various field. Occasionally the author falls 


When stars and moon and the bright northern sky, into misstatement or exaggeration. Thus, he puts 
Obedient to a Sun-of-suns, began wet. 
Through the dark night the name of Light to cry. ‘ — + oR 4 
A fiy’s love-lantern to the swamp is pledge * Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life, a 
That somewhere dwells a midmost soul of flame; Other Papers. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1880. 


“Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life.”. 


“ The stranger laughed, and quaffed with lips as cranberries 
red. 
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the national debt incurred by the war at two thou- 
sand millions—about half the real amount ; and also 
speaks of the sationa/ debt as being prodigiously in- 
creased after the war, which is incorrect. When he 
says: “ Perhaps a majority of the members of the 
Evangelical Protestant Churches in this coantry 
have at some time consulted the spirits of dead 
people, by the help of some professional ghost-seer 
or medium,” we are inclined to think that his 
“perhaps ” covers an enormous exaggeration. An 
occasional something of this kind a little impairs our 
confidence in his trustworthiness as a witness to 
points. The book is sober and realistic in style, 
but we have an impression that the author is at 
bottom a thorough idealist, and liable to interpret 
facts through the medium of his own perceptions. 
His pet aversion is the optimists, the people who 
believe that all is coming out right anyhow, and 
that our chief duty is to sing hallelujah over human 
progress. He leans, we think, toward the other ex- 
treme, is more gloomy in his prognostications than 
facts fairly warrant, and does not make due account 
of the reserve forces of intelligence and moral 
sobriety in the American people. Our political 
history, especially since the war, is full of threaten- 
ing lurches of the ship of state, from which 
she trims herself and recovers balance as 
time and talk bring out the quiet second 
thought of the people. @he conservative forces 
which thus show themselves in politics are no 
less at work in the other phases of national life. 
But, in the main, we consider this book truthful in its 
views and most valuable in its lessons. It is a fine 
example of one of the most promising manifestations 
of intellectual activity among us,—the close and 
serious study by earnest men of the real conditions 
and requirements of American life. The long anti- 
slavery conflict, culminating in the passion of the 
war, trained a generation of reformers into reliance 
upon broad and simple moral sentiments, and com- 
parative disregard of the complicated phenomena of 
free industrial civilization. Now we are beginning 
to study more closely the relations of classes, and 
the mutual requirements of the millions who toil 
with their hands and those who possess science 
and culture and capital. This book deals with its 
subject in the true spirit of high moral aim united 
to sober study of fact. It deals in no technicalities ; 
its style is lucid and simple; and it will do good 
service in stimulating and suggesting. 


Lanier's “Science of English Verse."’* 


It is scarcely too much to say that this is the 
most important as it is the most original work on 
versification with which we are acquainted. In his 
preface, Mr. Lanier cites at length a number of treat- 
ises on verse-making, from the twelve-hundred-year- 
old “ Epistola ad Acircium,” of Aldgate, to the 
“Laws of Verse” of Professor J. J. Sylvester, and to 
the “ Essay on Alliterative Metre,” by the Rev. W. 





* The Science of English Verse, by Sidney Lanier. New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1880. 





W. Skeat: he omits, we notice, the unpretending but 
useful “ Rules of Rhyme,” by the late Tom Hood, 
and the pretentious and useless “ Treatise on Eng- 
lish Versification,” by Mr. Gilbert Conway, pub- 
lished in London only two years ago; but no one 
of these many books, old or new, good or had, 
attempts to cover the ground Mr. Lanier has here 
pre-empted. Hitherto the subject has been treated 
with entire inadequacy, and it calls strenuously for 
reconsideration in the light of later ideas. A study 
of foreign meters, especially old French and Italian, 
has done much during this century to break the 
bonds of the rigid heroic couplet in which Eng- 
lish poetry had for a hundred years or more been 
bound; and there was urgent call for a book which 
should set forth the foundations on which the science 
of versification rests, for the benefit both of those 
who may seek to speak in numbers, for the numbers 
come,—a class which includes, at some period of 
their lives, nearly all who may be in any way tinct- 
ured with literature,—and of those who, merely 
reading poetry, need more or less knowledge of the 
mechanism of verse for the fuller enjoyment of the 
poet’s work. A book was wanted which should set 
before us the internal structure of the verse of 
Shakspere and of Milton,—“ mighty-mouthed invent- 
or of harmonies,’’—and which should tell us wherein 
consisted the charm of the emptier meters of Poe 
and Swinburne. It is only in the discussion of these 
purely artistic questions that Mr. Lanier’s book is 
wanting; he has confined himself strictly within the 
limits indicated by his title,—indeed, if he were to 
discuss the art as well as the science of verse, twice 
his ample three hundred pages would scarce suffice. 

After this statement of what Mr. Lanier’s prede- 
cessors have not done, and of what he has not done 
himself, it may be well to declare just what it is that 
he has done. And this is no easy task. Mr. 
Lanier has not made any modification of the accepted 
theories of English verse; he has torn them up by 
the roots; and he offers us in their stead another 
theory of his own, in accordance with the latest dis- 
coveries of the essentially modern science of sound. 
That Mr. Lanier’s theory will meet with much 
opposition, and even ridicule, is possible and even 
probable. That it is, in the main, the right one, 
and will therefore in the end prevail, we have no 
doubt. To set forth, in the scant space here at our 
disposal, this new theory of Mr. Lanier’s is ob- 
viously impossible. Its radical basis may, however, 
be briefly indicated, and as far as may be in Mr. 
Lanier’s own terms and phrases. 

Verse is a set of specially related sounds. Now, 
sounds may be studied with reference only to four 
particulars—duration, intensity, pitch, and a quality 
which Mr. Lanier terms tone-color, including there- 
under, rhyme, alliteration and the proper apportion- 
ment of vowels and consonants. For exact co-ordi- 
nations of intensity the human ear has no means; 
but the other three qualities it can exactly co-ordinate ; 
when it does so with primary reference to dura- 
tion, the result is rhythm ; when the primary reference 
is to pitch, the result is tune. After an introductory 
chapter, therefore, Mr. Lanier divides his volume 
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into three parts, in which he discusses, first, the 
rhythms of English verse; next, the tunes of English 
verse, and finally the colors of English verse. 

This explanation may seem unduly technical, but 
Mr. Lanier carefully explains and illustrates every 
term as he introduces it, and any one may follow his 
lead without difficulty. Even the frequent analogies 
he finds in music are so set down that even those 
ignorant of musical terms cannot but understand. 
Itis in the first part, on the rhythms of English verse, 
that Mr. Lanier is most radically original, and, it is 
a pleasure to add, most undoubtedly right. The 
pages in which he lays the foundation of versifica- 
tion on the rock of modern physics deserve study 
by all who have ever given any attention to prosody. 
Indeed, if it be not deemed impertinent, one might 
suggest a careful perusal of it to the learned gentle- 
men who continue to befog Latin verse with medie- 
val theories of scanning. To that ubiquitous 
person, the general reader, the third part of the book 
is perhaps the most interesting; it is pleasant to see 
that with logical exactness Mr. Lanier gives in to no 
out-of-date theory of “allowable rhymes,” and of 
“ rhymes to the eye,”’ both palpable absurdities which 
have only too long cumbered the text-books. Before 
leaving the volume it should be noted for the benefit 
of Shaksperean students that Mr. Lanier has occa- 
sion to consider carefully the Shakspere verse-texts, 
at which Mr. Swinburne, with characteristic un- 
wisdom, has lately taken it upon himself to sneer. 


“ Democracy.’”* 


“Democracy” falls short of being a clever 
novel, but its pages bear evidence to the fact that it 
has been written by a very clever author. The 
criticism on Madame de Rémusat’s memoirs, that 
they showed some observation and much imagina- 
tion, may be applied to this American novel. 
The author’s cleverness is manifested in that charm- 
ing colloquial and easy style which, with us, in 
conversation and books, is the woman, and by the 
power of rendering the usual “society ’’ novelist’s 
lay figures interesting and pleasant, while they 
move without volition of their own, although the 
author occasionally galvanizes them into a sem- 
blance of naturalness. The principal personages in 
the book are the pretty, cultivated, wealthy and unin- 
cumbered widow, Mrs. Lightfoot Lee; her sister 
Sybil, a babyish young lady of twenty-five; Victo- 
ria Dare, an American girl of the type which Mr. 
James tones down and Ouida exaggerates, who 
captivates a stupid and good-hearted young earl; 
Silas P. Ratcliffe, a compound of Daniel Webster 
and the Honorable Bardwell Slote ; Carrington, the 
melancholy and aristocratic Southerner ; the British 
Minister; and the diplomatist Baron Jacobi, a Vol- 
tairian, and of the Old World to the tips of his 
fingers. Of these Jacobi is decidedly the best. 
The tilts between this old cynic of the eighteenth 
century and the senatorial Ratcliffe, “the Prairie 


*Democracy. An American Novel. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co. 





Giant of Peoria,” the favorite son of Illinois, are 
neatly described. The two are in love with Made. 
leine (Mrs. Lee)—Ratcliffe earnestly, the baron 
because it is his habit to be in love with the pret- 
tiest woman in his set. Here is a glimpse of 
Jacobi’s courtship : 


“He delighted in exposing to Madeleine’s eyes 
some new trait of Ratcliffe’s ignorance. His cop. 
versation at such times sparkled with historical ally. 
sions, quotations in half-a-dozen different languages, 
references to well-known facts which an old man’s 
memory could not recall with precision in all their de- 
tails, but with which the Honorable Senator was fami. 
iarly acquainted, and which he could readily supply. 
And his Voltairian face leered politely as he listened 
to Ratcliffe’s reply, which showed invariable igno. 
rance of common literature, art and history. The 
climax of his triumph came one evening when Rat- 
cliffe unluckily, tempted by some allusion to Moliére 
which he thought he understood, made reference to 
the unfortunate influence of that great man on the 
religious opinions of his time. —— by a flash 
of inspiration, divined that he confused Moliére with 
Voltaire, and, assuming a manner of extreme suavity, 
he put his victim on the rack and tortured him with 
affected explanations and interrogations, until Made. 
leine was, in a manner, forced to interrupt the 
scene.” 

In an earlier part of the book, Senator Ratcliffe 
offends the proprieties by wearing at dinner “the 
largest and whitest paimof French kids that could 
be bought for money on Pennsylvania avenue,” but 
it does not seem to strike the author that his offense 
was venial compared with the vulgarity of the little 
diplomatist in quoting from “ half-a-dozen different 
languages.” 

As an evidence of the tendency of a certain class 
of Americans to despise themselves and their in- 
stitutions, “ Democracy” is significant. It would 
teach us that Silas P. Ratcliffe, ignorant, savagely 
immoral in the sense of not comprehending moral- 
ity, is a fair specimen of the men whom the West 
delights to honor, and that the aristocratic and unex- 
ceptionable Carrington is a fair specimen of the 
Virginian gentleman—that democracy is a failure, 
and that life abroad is so infinitely higher and bet- 
ter, that no American of culture ought to endure the 
demoralizing contact of the masses. 

Well-known names are very thinly disguised in 
the novel, and some of the characters may possibly 
be considered portraits by persons who have never 
lived in Washington. The British Minister, Lord 
Skye, who, being a bachelor, cannot be supposed 
to represent the present amiable envoy, offers a 
favorable contrast to the wild Western people in 
the book, and even Lord Dunbeg, though he is a 
mild idiot, is redeemed by the Americans who, 
whatever brains they may own, have actually been 
known to wear flaming colored cravats at a dinner- 
party! The stars and stripes refuse to drop as 
effectively as the British flag at Lord Skye’s fete; 
and, on the whole, the base Western people are 
always shown in the attitude of refusing to apolo- 
gize to the cockneys for not dropping their “h’s-’ 
And yet, with all its faults of exaggeration, and bad 
taste, and that cadishness which is only a reaction 
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after many Fourth-of-Julys of defiance of the “ effete 
monarchies,” “ Democracy” is worth reading, if 
only as a study of our political and social position 
from the point of view of a class which the author 
thoroughly represents. 


Marion Harland’s “‘ Loitering in Pleasant Paths.’'* 


MarION HARLAND had established a wide repu- 
tation for herself as a novelist when she entered 
the well-trodden field of cookery-book literature. 
Her household essays gave her a new and enviabie 
fame. And now that she has printed her impres- 
sions of foreign travel, there will naturally be some 
curiosity manifested to discover if the novelist and 
model housekeeper is equally at home in these new 
paths. It must be confessed that it requires a little 
audacity to write a book of travel nowadays; espe- 
cially does it to give to the world pictures of Euro- 
pean scenery and places already made familiar to the 
million of traveling Americans by their own jaded 
experience, and to the other millions of untraveled 
Americans by the multitudinous books of travel 
which groaning presses have thrown off during 
the past few years of the republic. Nevertheless, 
the writer has contrived to make a readable book. 
We shall none of us, probably, ever grow weary of 
reading about the things with which we are already 
well acquainted, whether these are at home or 
abroad; it is only necessary that the telling shall 
be well done, and we are ready to be told the same 
old story many times. This loiterer in pleasant 
paths was clearly most at home in Old England, 
“our old home.” It is here that she is most deeply 
touched by the memories of the past, most willing 
to be imposed upon, if need be, when sight-seeing ; 
for her charity is very great when she looks through 
the England of the present to the dear old England 
of the past. But she quickens the reader’s classic 
recollections, also, when she reaches Rome and 
ponders over its monuments, and brings history out 
of its moldering ruins. If there were a little less 
of the ego in the book, less of the intrusion of the 
invalid and her personal worries, less of the individ- 
ualities of the traveling party, the reader, who is 
not apt to care so much for a traveler as for what he 
sees, would be better pleased. But it is not given 
to every writer of a book of foreign travel to efface 
himself from the pages of his work. 


Janson's “‘ Spell-Bound Fiddler." f 


THIs is a very unpretentious little tale, and, like all 
Mr. Janson’s later writings, it has a pronounced 
tendency. The moral lesson, which undoubtedly 
needed to be impressed upon the audience which the 
author particularly had in view, has not the interest 
of novelty on this side of the ocean, although it is 





* Loitering in Pleasant Paths. By Marion Harland, author 
The Dinner Year-book,” “Common Sense in the House- 

» New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. 43s. 
1 The Spel-Bound Fiddler. A Norse romance. ‘By Kis. 
tofer Janson. Translated from the original by Auber Forestier, 
of “* from Mist-Land,” etc. With an introduction 
by Reemus B. Anderson. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Company. 
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one which has its application everywhere, and there- 
fore may well bear repetition. That healthy and 
innocent pleasure is more ennobling than morbid 
and lachrymose piety is a proposition which is by 
no means universaily recognized among the peas- 
antry of Norway, and religious movements of a 
fiercely Puritanic character frequently sweep through 
the distant mountain-valleys, making the little world 
between the mountains in the most literal sense “a 
vale of tears.”” The various phases which such a 
movement assumes in a primitive community are 
impressively depicted in the present volume, although 
of course the author’s chief interest centers in its 
effect upon the hero—a weak, sensitive and imagina- 
tive nature, and apparently with Mr. Janson a 
favorite type of the artistic temperament. 

The fanatical preacher, though we get but a few 
brief glimpses of him, is by all odds the best piece 
of psychological characterization in the book. The 
fiddler himself, too, and his faithful and sensible 
wife, are sufficiently vivid to enable us to sympathize 
in their sorrows and aspirations. We venture to 
assert, however, that the judgment of God, as ex- 
pressed in the land-slide, the very morning after the 
rich man has scornfully rejected Jon’s suit, will 
fail in its effect upon the transatlantic reader. 
It is too tremendous, too direct, too old-testamental 
to gain credence even with the most sternly ortho- 
dox of these days. 

Professor Anderson’s explanatory preface, which 
deals chiefly with incidents from the life of Ole 
Bull (who also figures in the book), is more than 
half as long as the tale itself, but is sufficiently 
entertaining to be its own excuse for being. The 
translator, in our opinion, makes a serious mistake 
in violating good English usage for the purpose, 
not of finding the equivalents, but the exact cognates 
of Norwegian words. Thus, for instance, the word 
force used in the sense of cataract (corresponding 
to the Norwegian Foss) is a piece of affectation with 
which we have no patience. 


Gov. Long's Translation of the Aineid.* 


THE slight prejudice entertained by most critics 
against a Governor’s ability to translate the classic 
authors, has given way before the genuine and sim- 
ple merit of this book. It is, in fact, a good version 
of a poem by no means easy to render into English 
—as the impaled corpses of William Morris and 
other poets who have unsuccessfully tried it suffi- 
ciently indicate. Morris is a much better poet than 
Governor Long, but he has made a far inferior 
translation. The volume before us is spirited, easy 
and clear in its style; by no means free from faults 
of version and of diction, but on the whole easy to 
read. The short preface is the worst part of the 
book, giving a wholly inadequate view of Virgil and 
his chief poem. Indeed, it is on the poetic side that 
Mr. Long is most defective. He is a good rhetori- 
cian, but a mediocre poet. His work was too has- 
tily done, and could be much improved by a leisurely 





* The Zncid of Virgil. Translated into English by John D. 
Long. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
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revision, such as the chief magistrate of Massachu- 


setts can hardly have time for until he leaves the 


chair of state. 


Although Mr. Long is no poet and has not aimed | 
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In deep sleep lying, dreamed all care away, 


And human hearts forgot that life is wil.” 
Book IV., lines 697-707 


In a different and more Roman vein is the Passage 


at poetic effects in his version, he yet cannot avoid | where Aineas has just depicted the murder of Priam, 


them when translating closely and with a picturesque 
diction. For Virgil is a great poet, whose force is 
somewhat concealed by the elegance with which he 
always writes, and which reminds us more of the 
modern Italians than of the old Romans. Thus, 
in the Fourth Book, where betrayed Dido falls by 
her own hand, we have this picture of the quiet 
night, in which she forms her sad resolve : 


“*Twas night; and weariness o’er all the earth 

In peaceful slumber sank to rest. No breath 

Was in the woods or on the fitful sea. 

It was the time when, half their circuit o’er, 

The stars began to fall; when fields and flocks 

Lay still, and birds were nestling ‘neath their wings 
many hues ; when all that lives within 

The water-depths, and all that in the fields 

And forest dwell, under the silent night 


THE 


Improved Methods of Heating Dwellings. 


WITH the steady decline in the price of gas, has 
sprung up an increased interest in the subject of 
heating dwellings and conservatories by means of 
gas stoves. All the appliances for heating by gas 
now in use are more or less defective, and, in the 
interest of the housekeeper, it may be worth while 
to point out briefly the most effective, the most 
healthful, and the cheapest method of burning gas 
for its heat. Air, in contact with heated surfaces, 
absorbs heat slowly, and, for this reason, a gas 
stove will raise the temperature of a room or green- 
house to a high point in its immediate neighbor- 
hood, while the other end of the room may be 
freezing. Added to this is the still greater defect, 





| 


that none of the gas stoves for sale has any chim- | 
ney. The products of combustion from a gas stove | 


must be got rid of before it can be of any value in 
heating dwellings, shops, or green-houses. The 
most simple and effective way to do this is to in- 
close the stove in an air-tight box, or to make the 
stove itself air-tight, and to take the air needed for 
combustion from out-of-doors, and to add a chim- 
ney. For a small gas stove, an iron pipe, an inch 
in diameter, passing directly through the wall of 
the house and communicating with the bottom of 
the stove, will be sufficient to supply air to the 
burners. A two-inch iron pipe from the top of the 
stove, led through the wall on the same side as 
the smaller pipe, will make a chimney that will 
never smoke or cause the flame of the burner to 
“strike back,”’ whatever the force or direction of 
the wind. There is only one effective and econom- 
ical method of burning gas in heating, and that 
is in connection with a water circulation. Heating 
by a water circulation, familiar to every house- 
holder in the water-back system, needs no special 


—the poet thinking, no doubt, of the murder of 
Pompey, on the Egyptian shore, in his own time: 


“Such was the end 
Of Priam’s fortunes, such the fate of him 
Who, Asia's sovereign once, so many lands, 
So many tribes beneath his haughty sway, 
Saw Troy to ashes burn and Pergamos 
In ruins. On the shore his great trunk lies, 
His head from off his shoulders torn, a corse 


Without a name.” 
Book II., lines Og1-9 


These passages indicate the graphic merit of the 
new translation, while they also show how it falls 
short of the melody that Bryant or Tennyson would 
have found natural in turning the Latin hexameters 
into English blank verse. 
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return system of pipes in which hot water circulates 
by its own expansion. It is estimated that a gas 
stove having two Bunsen burners, consuming 14 
feet of gas an hour, will heat 28 feet of 3-inch 
water-pipes. This is sufficient for a “lean-to” 
green-house 20 x 7 feet, or a room in a dwelling. 
house one-third larger. No such results are likely 
to be obtained from an ordinary two-burner gas 
stove merely heating the air. A gas stove for heat- 
ing water must be practically a boiler with a suff 
cient number of flues to absorb all the heat of the 
gas-jets. A tin stove, 10 inches high, by 10 inches 
long, by 7 inches wide,with six narrow sheet flues 
nearly the whole width of the boiler, will give three 
square feet of heating surface, which will be sufi 
cient to absorb all the heat of two burners. Such a 
boiler could be made by any skillful tinman, and 
ought to last two years. Made of sheet copper, it 
would last much longer. It will heat 28 feet of 
3-inch pipe, and give out far more heat than can 
be obtained from any two-burner stove now in use 
Such a system of heating would cost about as much 
as an ordinary coal stove, and, with the exception 
of the boiler, would last in good order for many 
years. It will be seen that, by this method of em 
ploying gas, all the heat is saved by means of the 
very large heating-surface, the heat is carried to all 
parts of the room (or wherever the pipes may 
lead), and it is distributed slowly and evenly, and 
without the slightest injury to the most delicate 
plant or lungs. 

In this connection it may be observed that, in 
some new styles of open fire-places recently intro- 
duced in France, use is made of a hot-water circu- 
lation to warm one or more chambers from the 
waste heat of an open fire in a room below. Sev- 
enty per cent. of the heat of an open fire, whether 


description. It is very simple, merely a flow and | of wood, coal or gas, is spent in heating the chimney 
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a 
flue, or is thrown away out the top of the chimney. 
Attempts to save this waste heat have been often 
made, and there are base-burning stoves in this 
market that heat two rooms, the one below by a 
stove and the one above by a hot-air flue in the 
chimney. These stoves work well, but are still 
somewhat wasteful and are generally vicious, because 
the air heated in the flues is often taken from the 
room below, instead of from out-of-doors. The 
French stoves made on this plan appear to be of 
much better design, as they have more heating sur- 
face. The water circulation stoves consist simply of 
a cast-iron water-back placed in the chimney above 
the open fire, and connected with a system of flow 
and return hot-water pipes in the rooms above. A 
cheap and unpatented method of economizing the 
heat of an open fire would be to give the fire a 
rather large flue, and in this flue, extending down- 
ward from the room above and reaching nearly to 
the fire-place, to hang two pieces of wrought-iron 
pipe.(an inch in diameter), joined at the lower end 
by a common coupling, or “return bend.” One of 
these pipes must be a few inches longer than the 
other, and must be connected with the flow-pipe 
of a hot-water system, the shorter pipe connected 
with the return pipe. Every housekeeper is aware 
that a few feet of brass pipe bent around the inside 
of a cook-stove will supply a family with abundance 
of hot water, without apparent effect on the fire. 
The stove cooks as well with the pipe as without it, 
and the heat in the hot water is a direct saving of 
heat that would otherwise go up the chimney. In 
like manner, a length of pipe hung in a chimney will 
save heat that otherwise would be lost, and by a 
well-designed water system the heat may be used to 
warm aroom on the second floor. Where strong 
coal fires are maintained in open grates, a second 
pipe reaching down from the third story might also 
be added, and another room might be warmed by 
the same fire. 


The Hydraulic Mining System Applied to Dredging. 


DIAMOND REEF, in New York Harbor, has always 
been troublesome to navigation, and many efforts 
have been made to remove it. All the larger rock- 
masses were blown up and removed, and then 
nothing remained but a mass of hard-pan contain- 
ing bowlders, gravel, and sand. Blasting was not 
available, and efforts were then made to mine the 
reef by means of a powerful water-jet, precisely 
as gravel banks are torn down by a stream from 
a hose in hydraulic mining. It was found that 
with a powerful steam pump, and an iron pipe, and 
hose lashed to a spar and held in position by guy- 
ropes, suspended from the dredging-scow, the clay 
could be easily torn up. This sub-aqueous jet, 
when directed downward, soon made a hole or 
“pot” in the reef, and much of the fine material 
was swept away into deep water by the tide, or 
could be raked away by divers, or by means of 
rakes moved by steam-power from the scow and 
guided by ropes. When the jet was directed 
against the side or face of the reef, it was rapidly 
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torn down, until the accumulation of the loosened 
material blocked up the jet and stopped the work. 
This obstruction led to the invention of a second 
and quite novel application of the same idea. The 
reef is surrounded by deep water, and it is not 
necessary to dredge up this loosened material, but 
merely to push it a short distance away into deep 
water. A long iron pipe, of large diameter, was 
then fitted with a hose, the nozzle being placed 
within the pipe, under one end, and pointed toward 
the other end. A grating was then fitted over the 
end next the hose, and the whole apparatus was 
suspended by chains in a horizontal position from 
the scow, with the inlet end next to the reef. The 
other hose was then brought to bear on the reef, 
and a powerful stream was driven through each 
hose. It will be observed that the water-jet di- 
rected through the large pipe formed an injector, 
inducing a powerful current through the pipe. 
The outer hose stirred up the gravel (the grating 
keeping back all the large stones), the induced 
current sweeping all the loosened sand and gravel 
through the pipe, and discharging it at the other 
end, in deep water. A long series of experiments 
with the apparatus was tried, and it was found to 
work to great advantage in removing all except the 
largest bowlders, even in very deep water and in a 
strong tide-way. When the discharge-end of the 
pipe was raised to the surface, it was found that the 
stream of mingled sand and gravel and water was 
thrown out of the top, quite clear of the surface, so that 
by proper arrangements it could have been caught 
in floating barges or in sluices leading to the shore. 
In this instance this was not necessary, as the aim 
was simply to sweep the material away into deep 
water. Modifications of this idea of stirring up a 
sand bar by hydraulic jet have already been tried 
elsewhere, but not on so effective a scale, and the 
valuable suggestion has been made, that the injector 
apparatus would be useful in raising all kinds of 
light material in dredging, and in lifting argentifer- 
ous sands in sea-coast mining. 


New Metallic Compound. 


A NEW metal, possessing several novel and valu- 
able properties useful in the mechanic arts, has been 
introduced under the name of “Spence’s metal.” 
Its discovery arose from the fact that the sulphides 
of metal combined with melted sulphur formed a 
liquid that on cooling gave a solid mass that exhib- 
ited several new properties. It was found that 
many metallic sulphides would combine with an ex- 
cess of sulphur, and nearly all gave the same results, 
—an ore of pyrites containing zinc and lead sulphides 
being found among the most useful in making the 
new alloy. It is chemically regarded as belonging 
to the class known as “ thiates,” and the name “ fer- 
ric thiate ” has been proposed for it. The melting 
point is 320° Fahr., and on cooling it has the un- 
usual property of expanding. It resists the action 
of common commercial acids and alkalies and the 
action of the weather, and readily takes a very high 
polish. These properties make it of special value in 
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art casting, as its tendency to expand on cooling 
causes it to fit the most delicate moulds accurately, 
and to reproduce the design so perfectly as to re- 
quire very little after finishing. Its low melting- 
point makes it useful in casting in plaster and 
even gelatine molds, for the metal cools so rapidly 
that the form of the mold is impressed upon it 
before the gelatine can melt, and if the gelatine 
softens it again hardens over the metal and re-adapts 
itself to the form it gave the metal, reproducing the 
design ready for a second casting. For joining iron 
water-pipes the new metal has the advantage of use 
without “ calking ” or after finish of any kind, as its 
expansion on cooling causes it to fill any irregular- 
ities in the pipe, and to fit the joint perfectly. Four 
lengths of moderate-sized street mains, supported 
equally everywhere, were joined together by pouring 
the metal into the joints, with a clay rope, as in mak- 
ing lead joints. Then, without further finishing, the 
supports, except at the ends, were removed; the 
joined pipes bent somewhat but remained unbroken 
and water-tight. The metal is said to be valuable 
for tanks in the manufacture of sulphuric acid (in 
place of lead), and as a sheathing for cellar walls to 
prevent the entrance of moisture. Its price is about 
one-sixth less than lead, while its bulk is three 
times greater, which reduces its cost to about one- 
fourth. 


Preservative Wrapping-papers. 


Two new preservative wrapping-papers have 
been recently brought out, one designed for fruit 
and one for furs, cloths, etc. The first is made by 
dipping a soft tissue-paper in a bath of salycilic 
acid and hanging it in the air to dry. The bath 
should be made from a strong alcoholic solution of 
salycilic acid, diluted with as much water as it will 
bear without precipitation. The apples, oranges, or 
other fruit may be wrapped in the paper before 
packing, and when the fruit reaches its market the 
paper.can be removed and used again. A manilla 
wrapping-paper may be prepared for resisting moths 
and mildew by dipping it in a prepared bath, squeez- 
ing it and drying it over hot rollers. This bath is 
made by mixing 70 parts of the oil removed by the 
distillation of coal tar naphtha, § parts of crude car- 
bolic acid containing at least 50 per cent. of phenola, 
20 parts of thin coal tar at 160° Fahr., and § parts 
of refined petroleum. 


The Profilograph. 


THE profilograph is a new automatic device for 


tracing the profile of a road or district. It consists 
essentially of a two-wheeled carriage having sus- 
pended from the body between the wheels a heavy 
pendulum, free to swing in a line with the direction 
in which the carriage moves. As the carriage is 
drawn by a horse over the ground, the pendulum 
maintains a vertical position, whether moving on a 
level or up or down hill. The upper end of the 
pendulum, above the point of support, carries a pen- 
cil that touches a ribbon of paper moved by clock- 
work or by the movement of the wheels of the 
carriage, and, as long as the carriage is moving, 
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makes a trace on the paper that is, as may be read. 
ily seen, a profile of the country passed over by the 
machine. At the same time one of the wheels, by a 
simple pedometric device, gives the distance tray. 
ersed and makes a scale for comparison with the 
profile trace, to show the relations of the two meas. 
ures of height and distance passed over by the 
machine. . 


Light from Oyster Shells. 


It has long been known that certain compounds 
of lime and sulphur had the property of absorbing 
light, and giving it out again when placed in the 
dark. A simple way to do this is to expose clean 
oyster-shells to a red heat for half an hour. When 
cold, the best pieces are picked out and packed 
with alternate layers of sulphur in a crucible, 
and exposed to a red heat for an hour. When 
cold, the mass is broken up and the whitest 
pieces are placed in a clean glass bottle. On ex- 
posing the bottle to bright sunshine during the day, 
it is found that at night its contents will give out 
a pale light in the dark. Such a bottle filled more 
than a hundred years ago still gives out light when 
exposed to the sun, proving the persistency of the 
property of reproducing light. Very many experi- 
ments have been more recently made in this direc- 
tion, and the light-giving property greatly enhanced. 
The chemicals, ground to a flour, may now be mixed 
with oils or water for paints, may be powdered on 
hot glass, and glass covered with a film of clear 
glass, or mixed with celluloid, papier-maché, or other 
plastic materials. As a paint, it may be applied toa 
diver’s dress, to cards, clock dials, sign-boards and 
other surfaces exposed to sunlight during the day; 
the paint gives out a pale violet light at night sufh- 
cient to enable the objects to be readily seen in the 
dark. If the object covered with the prepared 
paint is not exposed to the sun, or if the light fades 
in the dark, a short piece of magnesium wire burned 
before it serves to restore the light-giving property. 
The preparation, under various fanciful names, is 
about to be made upon a commercial scale. 


Extraction of Perfumes. 


By the use of a new material in a new way, the 
usual process of extracting perfumes from scented 
woods and flowers has been quite superseded by 
methods that promise better results than ever before 
reached. The new material is chloride of methyl, 
purified and rendered inodorous by the use of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. The process employs a 
series of vessels combined somewhat after the man- 
ner of a refrigerating apparatus. The first vessel, 
called the digester, is filled with roses, jasmine or 
other flowers, and a portion of the liquid chloride 
of methyl is showered over them through an open- 
ing, controlled by a stop-cock, at the top. Aftera 
short delay for digestion the liquid is drawn off 
below into an air-tight tank, and a second and 
third showering is given to the flowers, the liquid 
being removed after each digestion. When the 
perfume is nearly all taken up in this manner, 
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steam is forced under pressure through the digester, 
and then removed to another tank where it is cooled 
and condensed, and the liquid chloride of methyl is 
returned to the vessel containing the original store 
of liquid and may be used again. The liquid from 
the digester containing the extracted perfume is now 
evaporated, by passing water, at 86° Fahrenheit, 
through a jacket surrounding the vessel, ard at the 
same time producing a vacuum in the tank by means 
of an air-pump. Ata pressure of half an atmosphere 
the chloride of methyl is removed, leaving a waxy 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and fatty matter behind that contains all the per- | 


fumes in a highly concentrated form, and on treat- 
ment with alcohol this residuum gives up the per- 
fume in all its original strength and delicacy. The 
chloride of methyl is afterward passed through cold 
coils, and returns to its liquid state ready for use in 
the apparatus again. All kinds of flowers, seeds, 
barks, woods and roots may be readily treated by 


Novel Application of Frictional Electricity. 


THE use in the arts of electricity obtained by 
friction (as in the common school electrical appara- 
tus) has not made much progress, magneto-electricity 
and electricity from batteries having apparently 
covered the whole industrial field: A new use for 
frictional electricity—in the manufacture of flour 
—promises not only important improvements in that 
business, but suggests an entirely new field for 
electrical work. In bolting machines, as now used 
in flour mills, the bran is separated from the flour 
by a blast of air, designed to blow away the light 
bran and leave the flour behind. This is accom- 
plished, but at a serious loss of fine flour blown 
away with the bran, and the inconvenience of great 
quantities of flour-dust, to say nothing of the danger 
of dust explosions in such bolting machines. In 
place of the air-blast, hard rubber cylinders are 


| placed horizontally over the moving bolting-cloths 


the methylic process, and at a very decided gain in | 
| cylinders are made to revolve by any convenient 
| power, and as they turn they press against pieces 


quality and quantity over any of the methods now 
in use. The process is one that should find employ- 
ment in our Southern States, where the floral 
season is much longer than in France, where the 
perfume-extracting business is now chiefly concen- 
trated. 
no doubt, give new and valuable perfumes by this 
process, the delicacy of the flowers having pre- 
vented their use by the old processes of extraction. 


Many Southern plants and flowers would, | 


containing the mingled flour and bran. These 


of sheep-skin (or other electrical excitant) and be- 
come charged with frictional electricity ; the loose 
bran is attracted to them, flies up and clings 
to the cylinders precisely as a bit of paper will 
cling to a rod of sealing-wax when electrically ex- 
cited by friction. Apparatus is provided for taking 
off the bran as fast as it gathers on the rollers. 
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Two Loves. 


“ The cure for love is more love.” —Tuorgavu 


‘NEATH olden trees, to which the breeze 
Spoke soft of summer weather, 

(A Pook of verses on our knees 
We sat and read together. 


Her voice was low with lulling flow; 
Her lips had rosy fragrance; 

And round her ran with golden glow 
Her tresses—lovely vagrants ! 


She turned and shook the dreamy book, 
And said, with dreamier murmur : 
“When on such lovely lines we look, 
We feel love’s faith grow firmer.” 


Methought the birds had caught her words, 
They sang so sweetly after; 

Methought the brook her cadence took 
Of love amid its laughter. 


But from the book she lightly shook 
Fell something, which went curling 

A moment gay on the wind away— 
Then down the brook came whirling. 


“Child of an hour, vain flying flower!” 
She said, with tuneful measure : 

“Poor Arthur thought my heart was caught, 
When I received that treasure.” 


| 





Was it her tone, or look alone? 
Or was it but the letting 

That love-gift go with little show 
Of care or kind regretting ? 


I know not. Something deep, though dumb, 
Within my soul gave warning. 

I know not—but there seemed to come 
A shade across the morning. 


The brook’s gay bound seemed but a sound— 
A mere melodious murmur ; 

It lost the note of her sweet throat 
Who said, “ Love’s faith grew firmer.” 


I turned away; and from that day 
The siren spell was broken, 

And I with thankful heart can say: 
“Of me she has no token.” 


For fairest face and rarest grace 
And beauty most Elysian, 

Which have of tenderness no trace, 
Are emptier than a vision. 


So let fair maids remember this: 
The gem exceeds the setting, 
And love that never gained a kiss 
May yet be worth regretting. 
H. W. AvusTIN. 








Epigrams. 
ILLUMINATION. 


“ Wuat splendor lights my sweetheart’s eyes ?— 
What heavenly beam, so strangely bright?” 
“No ‘heavenly heam,’” the maid replies, 
“ But only the Electric Light! ” 


TO FATE RESIGNED. 


Fair Maud is weary of her lonely lot; 
Her friends are gone,—why should she wish to 
tarry ? 
The world’s vain pleasures now delight her not ;— 
She has resolved to fake the vail and—marry! 


ENVY. 


AN unplucked rose saw fairest Annie tie 
Its neighbor on her throat, with tender grace; 
And, envious, thought ’twere happiness to die 
In such a way—on such a resting-place! 


DURABILITY. 


THE ladies of the present day 
Quite frequently endeavor 
To find a practicable way 
To keep their charms forever ; 
There was a dame with such a fault, 
Of some historic nation, 
Was transmigrated into salt 
For surer preservation ! 


A MODERN CUPID. 


In rs that are sent about 
Ge ome day discover 
The suicidal snuffing out 
Of some unhappy lover ; 
It worries little Cupid so 
To slay a modern suitor, 
He lays aside his cedar bow 
And tries a seven-shooter ! 
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A Practical Young Woman. 


YounG Julius a loved Susan Slade; 
And oft, in dulcet tones, 

He vainly had besought the maid 
To take the name of Jones. 


“Wert thou but solid, then, be sure, 
’Twould be all right,”’ said she, 
“But, Mr. {» whilst thou art poor 

Pray think no more of me.”’ 


Poor Jones was sad; his coat was bad; 
His salary was worse ; 

But hope suggested : “Jones, my lad, 
Just try the power of verse.” 


He sat him down and wrote in rhyme 
How she was in her spring, 

And he in summer’s golden prime— 
And all that sort of thing. 


The poem praised her hair and eyes— 
Her lips, with honey laden. 

He wound it up—up in the skies— 
And mailed it to the maiden. 


She read it over, kept it clean, 
Put on her finest raiment, 
And took it to a magazine 
And got ten dollars payment. 
IRWIN RUSSELL. 


Keramos. 


THERE was a young lady named Nancy, 
Who for bric-a-brac had such a fancy 
That a family jar 
’Twixt her ma and her 
Delighted the soul of Miss Nancy. 


Advantages of Ballast. 




















A WILD ANIMAL OFFERS A 
TEMPTING NECK TO THE 
HUNTER'’S LASSO. 

HIS OWN WEIGHT. 


THE WILD ANIMAL SPRINGS, 
AND THE HUNTER FINDS 
THAT HE IS JUST ABOUT 


HE THROWS OUT BALLAST. 
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